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Ir BRINGS THE WORLD’S GREATEST PIANISTS INTO 


MY H OM E :: - That’s why I bought 
it.” The Welte-Mignon Licensee Reproducing Piano 
permits not the slightest variation from the artistry 
of the great musician. Its playing is the artist’s play- 
ing; you have but to close your eyes to feel the pres- 
ence of the master at the keys. It is modern magic. 


Welte-Mignon Licensee Reproducing Pianos are 
offered by 115 leading piano manufacturers. Piano 
merchants everywhere are anxious to demonstrate to 
you. Send for our Book of Famous Artists. The 
Auto Pneumatic Action Company, W. C. Heaton, 
President, 653 West 51st Street, New York, N. Y. 


Welte-Dignon 


LICENSEE 


REPRODUCING PIANO 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELRY PEARLS SILVERWARE 


TIME-IRIED DEPENDABILITY 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/7 STREET 
New YorK 
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We MonveRrns 


--- wear shoes by McAfee of London - - - country 
suits of English fabrics - - - walking sticks and um- 
brellas by Brigg of London---caps by Ayres & Smith 
of London --- hats by Scotts of London - - - shirts by 
Hawes & Curtis of London --- or by David of Paris 


SAKS ~ FIFTH AVENUE 
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NOBODY CAN PO//IBLY FEEL FRIVOLOUS 

WITHOUT A LIP/TICKe AND NO FRIVOLITY 

J Je. WZ i CY CCI... 
THE AN/WER IY OBVIOUS. 
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ia THE RED DOT IDENTIFIES THE DAYTIME /HADE 

8 THE OTHER I/ A LIGHTER SHADE FOR EVENING WEAR — o—_ 

MADISON aisle CHAMPS 
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Fifth Avenue B. ALTMAN & CO. 


New York City 





% 


Evening, $7.50 





Sports, $7 Town, $10 


What the welledressed man insists on wearing— 
three of the new Altman hats which will be welle 
nigh indispensable to any complete wardrobe. 


MEN’S HATS—FIRST FLOOR 
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BROOKESHIRE GLENS 
FROM AUSTRALIA ...TO ENGLAND... TO YOU 


This new Merton fabric is specially woven for caps and 
knickers. Amazingly soft, because it is woven of the downiest 
wool from full blooded, blue-ribboned stock....A tweed, a 
twist fabric woven in England because English weavers alone 
know how to fashion a fabric that holds its shape in defiance 
of wear and weather. See these new Brookeshire Glens. Sense 
their strength and softness. Run your eye along the melting 
duns, misty heathers, deep ambers, glowing terra cottas, mixed 
blues and grays....and then you will see why we snatched 


Cc AP S§ 


and 





K NICK ERS to 


them away from England and offered them, first, to you. 
The new ANDREWS Cap is shown above. It is a moderately 
full shape, finely modeled, and has an unmistakable modernity 
of line and contour that places it definitely in the regard of 
well dressed men. The Andrews Cap in this new Brookeshire 
fabric, made in eight color combinations, is $4.... Merton 
Knickers to match at $15 the pair....At the better men’s 
stores or, if you do not find what you want, write us direct. 
Charles S. Merton & Co., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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“David Belasco’s advice 
impressed me” gm == 


Walter J. Leather is telling Joyce Todd 
as they start for an all-day motor jaunt 
through the Berkshires. 






David Belasco, dean 
of the American Theatre, 


writes: 


“The voice is to the actor what the chisel is 
to the sculptor. He must beware of dulling 
its qualities. Naturally I am vitally con- 
cerned about the voices of my players, so 
I always advise the one cigarette that I dis- 
covered many years ago that does not impair 
control of the subtlest vocal shadings or cause 
huskiness or harshness. I mean the ‘Lucky 
Strike.’ It is the player’s best friend.” 


You, too, will find that Lucky 
Strikes are mild and mellow—the 
finest cigarettes you ever smoked, 
made of the finest Turkish and 
domestic tobaccos, properly aged 
and blended with great skill, and 
there is an extra process —“It’s 
toasted”—no harshness, not a bit 
of bite. 


“It’s toasted” 


No Throat Irritation -No Cough. 
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FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY 


in smartest gathering places of smartest America 





at 


3 24 tl if 


Dt ae { 
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The Mt. Washington Hotel at Bretton Woods, N. H., 
a rendezvous of sportlovers of the smart set. At tea or 


tennis, on the links or bridle path, one mects those ¥ E T — obtainable in your own neighbourhood, at a 
aie roe ri renvtosarnd gua ie shop never more than a few squares’ distance 





HERE the “right thing” is a fetish—at Newport 

and Bar Harbor—at Asheville and Southampton— 
in the great fashion centers of cosmopolitan life, and 
wherever gentlefolk practice the social graces, Johnston’s 
is the accepted mode. 


Thus, one gives this fine candy, secure in the 
knowledge of admitted correctness—or brings it into 
his own home to take its place among the good things 
of life. 


The Town & Country Box is an excellent selection 
for all purposes—as a gracious offering to one whose 
social debtor you are. Or for the thoughtful week-end 
gift to an hospitable hostess. 





You will find a wide variety of JohnSton’s Chocolates 
at one of the better class Stores in your neighbourhood 




















y 
For Town & Country, an assortment Specially selected for summer at 
one dollar the pound. Other famous packages include the Choice — 
Box, Chocolate Bazar at two dollars the pound, and the Cavalier, ATES 
Triad, Twenty-Odd at one dollar and a half the pound —all CHOCO L 
reflecting the same high quality and social acceptance of Johnston’s. © 1927 
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ISABE 


PARFUM PAIRAS 
IPABEY 


Onqnally presents 


an exquisite parfum luxury in the 
Fein SUP ATISi€s 1eW odeur 
spore BLEU DE CHINE 


Seldom is there created a new odeur totally 


of france, unlike anything ever before conceived. Vet the 


opinion emanating from Paris .... and New 
York .... is that in creating Bleu de Chine, 


Isabey has given the world an unequalled 
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parfum masterpiece. Its rare and irresistible 
nuances....its long-lasting fragrance... . will 
bring an essentially new...: and a strangely 
captivating»... aura to your loveliness. 


Bleu de Chine, and other Isabey odeurs—Lys, 
Ambre de Carthage, Sourire Fleuri and 
Divertissement— may be found at all 
the very smartest stores. 





Isabey’s Bleu de Chine —as well as 
Ambre de Carthage, Sourire Fleuri 
and Lys—is flaconned in this exqui- 
site, iridescent perle—in % ounce, 
one ounce and two ounces 








BOTTLED, SEALED AND PACKAGED IN FRANCE ISABEY-PARIS-Inc., 485 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Style ) ne 
Illustrated This lightweight Mello-Felt has the wafer-welt, an exclusive Schoble he 
4X Nutria feature. Ideal for early autumn wear, with sport or street clothes. 


Quality 


The commanding position enjo ed ‘J Schoble Hats has been acquired 
$10 through more than forty years of fine 


Others Seven to 


Forty Dollars S C H O B i. E H AT S | 


for Style Frank Schoble & Co., Philadelphia for Service 


1at making. mi 
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There’s one thing about Cheney Cravats. If you'll tell your haberdasher what sort of a tie you’re looking for— 
what sort of a suit or shirt you want to wear it with—he can show you a full dozen or more that might have 
been styled to your individual needs. 

Sports ties. Gay colors with the bold striking designs so much in vogue—just made to go with your golf 
jacket. Ties for business wear—more conservative, yet always smart. Ties with a decidedly original note, yet 
never outré. Ties that give cool balance to the rich, warm brown of your favorite suit. Or warmth to some 
neutral gray or blue. Or effective contrast with a lighter suit. 

It’s a style sense that your haberdasher has developed to a rather marked degree. And when he recom- 


mends Cheney Cravats it’s because Cheney offers a so unusually wide range of attractive colors and designs. 


CHENEY BROTHERS - 181 MADISON AVENUE AT 341a STREET - NEW YORK 





























The new Porftime by 
FOUBIGART 


PARIS 


This exquisite new perfume by Houbigant is presented in response to a new phase of our 
swift-moving, everchanging civilization . . . En Visite—rich, vivacious, of-the-hour—is the 
fragrance of the woman who now visits continents as casually and frequently as she would 


enjoy the hospitality of another home . . . Houbigant, Inc., 539 West 45th Street, N. Y. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


GRAND PRIZE 1926 
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The Most Honored Watch in the World 


Year after year, wherever exhibited, the Longines 
Watch adds to its remarkable record. The award of 


the Grand Prize at the Sesquicentennial was the. 


ninth Grand Prize out of thirty-five medals awarded 
Longines Watches at international exhibitions since 
1878.~Even greater are Longines’ Official Govern- 
ment Awards for superior accuracy. During the last 
10 years in accuracy contests held by the world’s four 
best known Chronometric Observatories, Longines 
have been classified “‘first.”” This record is unique in 


the history of chronometric science and cannot be 
claimed by any other watch.~ Here, then, in the 
Longines Watch is an unusual combination of Ob- 
servatory Accuracy, rare beauty of design and 
excellence of workmanship. Will you be satisfied 
with any other than “The Most Honored Watch in 
the World?” Priced from $3,500 to $35. Longines 
Watches are sold by leading jewelers everywhere. 
Illustrated booklet and names of jewelers nearest 
you will be sent upon request. 


A. WITTNAUER CO. 


Established 1866 


NEW YORK MONTREAL 


Official Government Observatory 
Awards in Accuracy Contests 


U.S. Naval Observatory, Washington, 
D.C.—Since 1916 more Longines passed 
and were accepted than all other com- 
Peting watches combined. The official 


watch for U. S. Naval Torpedo Boat 
Service. 


Neuchatel Observatory, Switzerland.— 





¥s 


During 1924 and 1925, 21 first prizes. | 
Since 1905, 397 awards. WA 


CHICAGO GENEVA 


Official Government Observatory 
Awards in Accuracy Contests 


Geneva Observatory, Switzerland.—In 
1925 Longines again received first prize of 


series,duplicating resultsof 1923and 1924. 






f. Kew-Teddington Observatory, England. 
EB —141 awardsin Accuracy Contests since 


VAT \ 1910 (1918 year’s record for the best per- 
TORY formance). Since 1919 every Longines 


° i Watch submitted passed trial with men’ 
tion “especially good.” 
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ON OR OFF THE FIELD, A GENTLEMAN PLAYER PREFERS TO LOOK THE 
PART. WHICH IS PROBABLY WHY SO MANY SPORTSMEN TOP OFF THE 
MUFTI WITH A HAT, ALMOST ANY HAT, BY BERG. ILLUSTRATED 
ABOVE IS THE NEW FALL BERG CREST IN ASCOT BEIGE. PRICE $10.00. 


F. BERG & COMPANY w 535 FIFTH AVENUE w NEW YORK CITY 
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Heres a collar with tips over three inches long, yet 
with a band just over an inch in height. This gives us the 
very top of style, and at the same time the greatest com- 
fort. For there never was anything so comfortable, 


winter or summer, as these new low, deep roll pointed 
ARROW Starched Collars. 


THE NECKWEAR 
OF THE WELL GROOMED MAN 


For no matter where men of consequence meet on 
occasions of consequence, they wear starched collars, 
and always by overwhelming preference, they wear 


ARROW 
COLLARS 
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MALLORY 


ate Your hat grips the first glance 





of the observer. But—a Mallory 


















“Cravenette” draws the compliment of second 
and third glances by its strikingly 
smart poise, lustrous fur felt and 


infinite ingenuity of handiwork. 


The Mallory Hat Company, 392 Fifth Avenue, New York 












SIX TO 
TEN 
DOLLARS 































. 












Worn By The Best-Dressed Men 
In Metropolitan Centers 













WHERE TO BUY—Watch 
for the announcements of 


FIND THE LABEL—The 
Mallory label is stamped in 
the crown and upon the 
sweat-leather of every hat. 






merchants who feature 
Mallory Hats this season. 
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Beauty that 
surpasses all tradition 


Buick, today, is an expression of 
exquisite beauty —surpassing in its 


artistry all other motor car design. 


Buick. 


WHEN S87 TT 8. AU“ O MO: SE Eee ARE Se Cee WE EE BUI 2D tae 




















Simplicity, as thinking people know, 
is a distinguishing mark of quality. 
During twenty-six years Pierce- 
Arrow has been simplified to the 
highest point of efficiency. In ap- 
pearance and operation it exempli- 
fies the unaffected charm and rich- 
ness of classic art blended with 








—body by Pierce-Arrow 


“ARROW 


ENCLOSED © 


CARS ba 
$2495 TO*gOOO ¢.-8 


at Buffalo, tax extra 


TERMS IF DESIRED 


ral 
7 
a / 
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superb performance and genuine 
economy in cost and maintenance. 
...Pierce-Arrow is the chosen car 
of those who discriminate, who 
value it for its simple, impressive 
elegance as well as for its thrilling 
responsiveness. The Pierce-Arrow 
Motor Car Company, Buffalo, N Y 
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Direct Friction ... 
infallible control 





--- but your car moves 
up and down, too - - - 


The use of Direct Friction (brakes) to control the hori- 
zontal motion of a motor car is unanimous engineering 
practice. There are no brakes but friction brakes. 
















The application of friction brakes to the car’s vertical 
motion (spring recoil) .... where control must be 
Automatic and Proportionate .... has involved 

engineering problems of great difficulty. Various 
compromises with less difficult, if less effective, 
principles have resulted 32 a od 


Watson refused to compromise. There is no 
adequate substitute for Direct Friction 
where control of motion must be positive 
—infallible. Watson Stabilators are the 
successful application of Direct Fric- 
tion toeasy riding s# sf #2 3s 





Your car can be Stabilated in a few hours 
by a near-by Watson dealer. Deposit the 
small cost with him and drive for a few 
days to judge Stabilated Motoring for 
yourself. Then, if you can bring your- 
self to return to un-Stabilated Motor- 
ing, your deposit will be returned. 
JOHN WARREN WATSON COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Detroit Branch: 
3081-3083 Grand Boulevard, East 





WATSON 
STABILATORS 
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SEVILLE 


... SPIRIT 


W: truly believe that this newest pattem 
e in Towle Sterling, the SEVILLE, reveals q 
personality that is distinctively, unmistak. 
ably yours, Bride of 1927! It is as daringly, 
confidently different from all silver pat- 
terns of the past as you joyous young 
rebels have dared to be different from your 
mothers! 


Look, please, at this Seville spoon. In its 
y simplicity, its finely poised slenderness, 
doesn’t it suggest your ownslim grace, your 
direct frankness and sincerity of thought 
and feeling? With such freshness of detail, 
too. That proudly arched crest, the softly 
curving shoulders, the rounded mouldings 
that frame the pure loveliness of the panel 
—these are all new. 


4 SWeauly that is cxelusive 
but not costly 


And have you seen anywhere else in silver 
an ornament like this delicate fretwork— 
adapted from the finely wrought design 
on one of those old Spanish chests called 
varguenos (var-gayn-yos)? This same motif 
is elaborated with exquisite detail in the 
Seville dishes and bowls and tea service. 
Here in the SEVILLE is that quality you 
prize among all things— individuality, ex- 
clusiveness! 

Is this exclusiveness of SEVILLE expen- 
sive? you ask. 


Gown from «urzuian 


OW LE 





he Seville 


See how gracefully the vargueno motif has been 
adapted to these beautiful and useful sevILLE dishes 
—made to meet the modern demand for a solid silver 
table service which shall harmonize throughout. 
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SM ern as Your howl e 


OF YOUTH IN FLAWLESS STERLING 





attern No, because Sterling Silver is always eco- like the lovely pieces made by those fine 
eals 4} nomical—in its intrinsic value as a pre- old craft ancestors of Towle, the Moultons 
istak. cious metal, in its age-long permanence, of the 17" and early 18" centuries, just as 
ingly, its burnished beauty that only grows softer fashionable today as they ever were! 
a RES ean nat In your selection, therefore, your own 
your can buy a 0% © sii feeling is your best guide. Your pattern will 

enough pieces to serve your husband, deal almost select itself because it will be what 

self and two guests— for as little as *80.00. you like, what best suits your own indi- 

In its If you build upon this set as occasion vidual taste and the other appointments of 
ness, | offers, at wedding anniversaries and birth- your home, whether it be the smartly mod- 
your | days, adding enough new pieces to serve ern Seville; or the charmingly simple Mary 
ugh one or two more guests, it will surprise you Chilton, Lady Constance or La Fayette; 
etail, how soon—and how inexpensively—your the courtly Louis XIV or d’Orleans; the 
solid silver table service will be complete. southern colonial Virginia Carvel or the 
a No matter which Towle pattern you stately Lady Mary. 

choose, you will be able to carry out this pa 

same plan of economical building. C/or yvou—FREE 

In the selection of your pattern, you will Sg Breil of Alid _ _ 

be helped very considerably, not only by 

the great variety offered in Towle Solid We have prepared a charming 24-page blue- 
ilver | Silver, but also by the knowledge that you and-ivory volume, filled with a wealth of 
tk— | can choose with perfect confidence in the silver information, called The Book of Solid 
sign | permanent beauty of Towle designs. Silver. Its retail price is $1.00. If you are 
alled really interested send us 10c to cover mail- 
at dh ulrinsic ahooil 1108s il tat nna . npeue) ee 
1 the ; shall see that you receive a copy without 
vice. a ae J ranging hail on further charge. There is a convenient cou- 
you | Youneed have no fear that any of them will pon below. 
*© | g0 out of fashion. Fortunately, things that 

are truly beautiful are always fashionable, THE TOWLE SILVERSMITHS 
pen- 





and the proof of this lies in the fact that 
Towle patterns 10, 15, even 20 years old are, 









Newburyport, Massachusetts 


Member Sterling Silversmiths’ Guild of America 








































Q 


+ coulis XIV 
The finest French period 
— finds here its loveliest 
modern expression. 


FRENCH INFLUENCE 





d CMa 


Most costly and regal cf 
all Towle patterns — in- 
spired by the Regency. 

















THE TOWLE SILVERSMITHS 
Newburyport, Massachusetts 


I ENcLOsE 10 cents: Please send me a copy of 


The Book of Solid Silver 





COLONIAL—EARLY AMERICAN STYLE 


Lady @ Ditto 
aay onstance irginia arve 


Soft curves replace the A Colonial Virginia mir- 
angles of this spoon’s ror lent its garland to 
Colonial ancestor. grace this lovely pattern. 


NAME_ ——— 


(7 Chilton STREET 


Puritan in name and re- 
straint,moderninwarmth 
and grace of line. 


wl Tayette 


The purest Early Ameri- 
can simplicity wrought 
in flawless Sterling. 


CITY AND STATE 





My jeweler is sc a cee all 
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“These conversations,” said Anne, “in the advertisements are 


absurd.” 
“For instance?” asked brother Bill. 


“Well, about garters,” said Anne. “Men don’t wear garters so 
long their wives have to come to the rescue and buy new ones.” 


“Prove it then,” said Bill—‘‘get this bunch of sheiks to show 
us their garters.” 


“Let’s play bridge,” said Bart Jenkins, and Tom Harris and Lew 
Howard seconded the motion. 


Which goes to show that Anne was wrong. 


Only in the Boston Garter can you get 
the Agrippa Web in Single and Double Grip 
Everywhere 50 and 65 cents. 


George Frost Company, Makers, Boston 


WEB 


| SToycy me) 0] 
Garter 
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Light weight and semi-negligee, The Ludlow 


is a smartly designed Stetson, now ready to 
succeed the waning straw and to welcome 
the approaching fall. Hand blocking insures 
the retention of shape. At leading hat shops. 


Eight to Forty Dollars 


STETSON HATS 


Styled l for Young Men 
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eMade Like a Gine Watch 


"THORENS AUTOMATIC LIGHTERS ate’ as good look- 
ing and dependable as a finely adjusted timepiece. 
Smokers revel in their handiness. For here is a Lighter 






=— 
—_— 
— 


“ 
in a a that requires but a gentle press of the button. The 
4 A4 = test is automatic ..asnap.. it opens. .an even 
e ts gi burning flame. No wheels to finger—no tricks to 
. eee sain learn. Just a “one-hand” Lighter that lights! 
very day, everywhere, floor-littering 
match acrobats are joining the flock ; 
of Thorens users. The nerve-racking Thorens are thinsshaped and compact. The case 
match has had its day .. Any Thorens l ll ki l : hi h 
oil guave encloses all working parts, leaving nothing to catc 


the pocket lining or soil the hands. Cases are beau- 
tiful in appearance, plain or morocco leather- 
covered.~ Priced as low as $3 in plain cases—up to 
$25 in Sterling. If your dealer cannot supply you 
write us direct. 


Sole Canadian Distributors 


RUBINOVICH & HASKELL, Ltd. TH O R EN 5, INC. 
170 McGill Street 
Sineeaselt Minas 450 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


THORENS 


‘The New~Style Lighter 
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FINE FELT HATS : iMPoRT Eo 
FROM ALESSANDRIA:ITALIA 








AS LIGHT AS A SHADQW+—Y¥ET AS SERVICEABLE AS ONLY THE Fa eee 


QUALITY ITALIAN FELT CAN BE.. PROCURABLE IN.SHOPS WHERE STYLE IS 







PARAMOUNT. ASK FOR THEM BY THE FULL NAME. IT MAKES A DIFFERENCE. 





Ww 
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FLANUL FELT $700 
»3X BEAVER FELT $70” 


Hats in Models for Town and Country 


For sale in all shades at 


GB. Altman & Co. 


and other exclusive shops in principal cities FLANUL FELT HATS are 
—) made of fine quality hatters fur 
a7 to resembie flannel in appearance 
and softness. 
Sim “Ea: Wes = “3X BEAVER FELT, a firm, 
FADELESS durable, tightly felted texture 
wekd made of ¥% Beaver fur for long 
service. Well suited to the new 
small English model as illustrat- 
BA liman & Co. ed. Other models in 3X Beaver 
FIFTH AVENUE are the new Bond Street Hom- 


burg and a large Homburg for 
New York bigger men, 


BY SUNFAST HATS, INCORPORATED, DANBURY, CONN. 





Vhat_neur Custem of the Snagt Tt 
Three Aunds of Uriting Aaper 


/ 


NICE SENSE of the appropriate requires the use of three kinds of writing paper for the dif- 
ferent needs of the modern home. Flat sheets for the man and for miscellaneous purposes, 
a good tolded note paper for everyday correspondence; and, for those letters that must represent 
you at your very best, Crane’s, regarded for more than a century as the finest of all writing papers. 
EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY, New York. Factories at Pittsfield, Mass. and Toronto, Canada. 


CRANE’S QUARTERED 
OAK—A beautiful paper in 
Dresden White, watermarked 
like the grain of oak. With 
plain envelopes,$1.50 the Box, 
Envelopes with Florentine lin- 
ings, $2.00 and $2.50 the Box. 


EATON’S HIGHLAND 
LINEN—The most popular of 
all writing papers. In white and 
a great variety of new colors; 
different sizes; both with plain 
and tissue lined envelopes. 
From 50 centsto $1.00 the Box, 


EATON’S DECKLE VEL- 

LUM—Fine flat sheets of gen- 

erous size, with deckle edge 

and vellum finish, to fold twice. 
$1.00 the Box. 


Calen Crane & Pike 
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Old New England family. Prominent social and financial connections. Brilliant student. 
Groton four years. Harvard 1919-22. Won letter in two major sports. Substitute for No. 6 on 
crew. Socially inclined, but made no club. Humiliation fostered moody state of mind. After 
raduation, one year of big game hunting and exploration, Africa and Thibet. On return to 
. SJ. offered position with well-known bank. Capable but made no friends. Resignation 
accepted after one year. Tried one thing after another. Perceptible discouragement for apparent 
failure. Selling bonds (1925) 


Now (1927) Vice-President of growing Eastern bank. Happily 
married and residing in New York City because .... . 


Nothing exceeds halitosis (unpleasant breath) as a 
social offense. Nothing equals Listerine as a remedy 


J 
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A store near you sells %%%: 


Clothes. If you do not find it, write us. 
Wm. P. Goldman & Bros., Inc., New York City. 
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Smart patterns, brilliant textures bring to 
this“long-mileage” silk sock aremarkable de- 
mand that makes possible a popular price. 


PHOENIX HOSIERY 
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Unhampered Now By Patent 

Limitations Crosley Sweeps 

The Field With A Moderate 
Priced Radio! 


The 


A 6 tube 


Recent court decisions which clarified the 
radio patent situation have paved the way for 


All prices 











"“— You're there with a Crosley... 





“BANDBOX” 


receiver, completely shielded and abso- 


lutely balanced. Frosted brown crystalline finish 
with bronzed escutcheon. 


$55 


slightly higher west of the Rocky Mountains. 





still greater Crosley triumphs. 


Now—completely available to Crosley—and 
amplifying Crosley supremacy in fullest meas- 
ure are the enormous resources, great dis- 


coveries and ideas embodied in patents of 
Chicago, II. 


1—The Crosley Radio Corporation. 

2—The Radio Corp. of America. 

3—The Westinghouse Co. 

4—The General Electric Co. 

5—The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
6—The Hazeltine Corporation. 

7—The Latour Corporation. 


tories. 


turing Industries, 


under which Crosley is now licensed to manu- 
facture. 


Here are the seven big things which represent radio's 
greatest advancement, brought together by Crosley 
and combined with the experience, mass production 
method and leadership of the Crosley organization. 
No wonder a waiting radio world pronounces the 
“Bandbox™” at the unprecedented price of $55, 
Crosley’s paramount achievement. 


The “Bandbox™ wired for AC operation direct from 
your light socket is $65. The new R.C.A. AC tubes 
are used together with the Crosley power Converter 
which sells for $60. 


Approved Consoles 


—hy virtue of their ideal mechanical con- 
structicn and acoustic properties. Genuine 
Mus‘cones are built in. Supplied to Cros- 
ley dealers through their jobbers by 
H. T. Roberts Co. 
914S. Michigan Av. 


Sales Agents for Ap- 
proved Console Fac- 


Showers Bros., Co., 
The Wolf Manufac- 








Improved 
Musicones 






Musicones improve the re- 
ception of any radio set. 
They are perfect affinities in 
finish, beauty and reproduc- 
tive effectiveness for Crosley 
Radios. A tilt-table model, 
with brown mahogany finish, 
stands 36 inches high. 
$27.50—16 inch Super- 
Musicone as pictured with 
“Bandbox’’ $12.75—12 inch 


$85 











VANITY FAIR 


When the greatest show on 
earth thrills the world... 
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| These Advanced Features 

Indicate This, An Amazing 

Radio — Its Price Makes It 
A. Phenomenal Value! 


1. The set is perfectly shielded. Coils, condensers and 

























Ultra-Musicone $9.75, 


Crosley recommends use of five 201-A 
Radiotrons and one UX-171 power tube or 
Cunningham equivalents, which are furnished 





¢ 


the 


at standard tube prices with each ‘‘Bandbox’’. 
While Radiotron UX-171 is 180-volt tube, it 
gives a superior performance for 135-volt ‘‘B’’ 
batteries. 


wiring are completely separated from each other. 


2. The set is absolutely balanced in accordance with 
the Hazeltine principle. These two features con: 
tribute greatly to its unmatchable efficiency. 


3. Acuminators permit searchers for distant stations 
a tuning sharpness, entirely lacking in ordinary 
one dial sets. 


4. A volume control enables the operator to reduce 
the volume of local broadcasting to a whisper 
without distorting a note. 


5. Tuning is done with one single station selector 
which has an illuminated dial. In shadowy corners, 
dusk and dark, it’s most convenient. 


6. Unsightly tangled wires give way to a woven cable 
containing all battery leads and outside connec’ 
tions. 


7. The “Bandbox”™ is especially designed for console 
installation. Screws released in the escutcheon and 
in bottom of set permit removal of metal case. 
The chassis on which the set is mounted is easily 
installed in console cabinet. 


If you cannot find one of the 16,000 Crosley deal- 

ers near you, write us for his name and literature 
—Dept. 25. 

THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 

Powel Crosley Jr., Pres. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Crosley Radio is licensed only for Radio Amateur, 
Experimental and Broadcast Reception. 
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A reference directory of uniform advertisements 
classified for the convenience of the reader 


Anvertistnc Rates: 4 full lines (25 words)—three months, $16.00; six months, $31.00; 


twelve months, $55.00, payable with order. 


Kight or twelve lines pro rata. Forms 


close monthly, 15th of second month preceding date of publication. Shoppers’ & 
Buyers’ Guide of Vanity Fam, 1929 Graybar Building, Lexington at 43rd, New York. 





Antiques 


cHoPp ATOP THE TEXTILE BUILDING. New 
York’s most original antique shop, fine old American 
nieces & decorative objects. Rare importations & hand- 
wovenfabrics. Colonial Cottage Inc. , 295-5th Ave. onrovf 
VISIT OLD HARBOR ANTIQUE SHOP this sum- 
mer. See our rare Colonial antiques. Sandwich glass, 
Prints, Also Old Harbor Pines vacation land, the 
Cape’s beauty spot. Main Street, Chatham, Mass. 


Anttse ptics 
HALMYR LOTION is preferred by many dis- 
eriminating people for mouth wash, throat and 


nose, after shaving, Pyorrhea, Halitosis, and other 
antiseptic uses. You may too. It’s worth trying. 
4 Ounce bottle 35c. 10 Ounce bottle 75c. Sent any- 
where parcel post upon receipt of price if your dealer 
has not it. Write your communications to Lahmry 
Chemical Co., 125 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


Auction Bridge 


SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC., 20 W. 54th St., N.Y. 
College of Auction Bridge. Expert personal instruc- 
tion, individuals or classes, beginners or advanced 
players, Special course Ly mail. Tel. Circle 10041 


Beads & Beaded Bags 


Ladies’ Hand Bags. Exclusive Models Made to Order 
in Aubusson tapestry, Needlepoint, Petit-Point & 
Beaded bags. Recoverings a spec. Send for catalog. 
Wm. Nibur, 2432 Bway—437 & 669 Mad. Ave., N.Y. 


Beauty Culture 


MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER eradicates 
all superfluous hair (with follicle). No elec- 
tricity or poison. Established 1869. Address 
Mme. Julian, 34 West 51st Street, New York City 


Books 


600 Questions & Answers Se. Order little Blue Rook 
No. 1251. Your choice 5c per book plus le postage 
per hook. Order by No. : Crossword puzzles (830) ; Best 
1926 Jokes (1231) ;500 Riddles (893) ; Mandalay (783) ; 
Etiquette (556) ;Self- Improvement (868) ;Radio(1064) ; 
Curiosities of Mathematics (876); How to Improve 
Your Vocabulary (821); Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 
(1) ;Ghost Stories (145) ; Detective Stories (942) ;Love 
Stories (6); Cleopatra (975); Brain Teasers (1103) ; 
How to Write Letters (855) ; Improve your Conversa- 
tion (367) ; Recitations (1023) ; Mystery Stories (1156). 
Haldeman-Julius Co., Dept. S-71, Girard, Kan. 
HOUSE & GARDEN’S Second Bock of Interiors, 
just published, is the most complete picture- 
hook ever published for the decorator or the 
home-maker. 224 pages of fine rooms that you'll 
like looking at, and want to imitate. Colour 
schemes for each room—an outline of period fur- 
niture—portfolios of how to select and how to 
make curtains, lampshades, slip covers, fixtures-— 
portfolios of good intericrs from fine houses— 
lists of decorators. All this for $5.00 from 
your bookstore, or $5.20 postpaid from House & 
Garden, Boston Post Road, Greenwich, Connecticut 


Christmas Cards 


MAKE $300.00 MONTHLY selling hand tinted 
etchings and parchments, novelty and steel en- 


graved Christmas greetings to society people 
seeking and appreciating new and _ individual 
ideas. We ship and bill customers direct. Pay 
liberal commission. Samples free. All your 
friends are good greeting customers. Ad- 
dress Northeraft Studios, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Cleaning & Dyeing 


KNICKERBOCKER Cleaning and Dyeing Company, 
High class cleaners and dyers. Main oftice 402 Kast 


Sist Street, New York City. Branch offices in New 
York, New Rochelle, Greenwich and White Plains 


Delicacies 


MARY and MARTHA’S FRUIT CAKES. Delicious, 
Aged and mellowed with brandy. In tins gayly 
Wrapped. In one, two and five pound sizes. $1.50 
ber pound, parcel post prepaid. Palmyra, N. J. 
Drink and serve HARMER’S superfine Ceylon Tea, 
flowery pekoe black, kind British aristocracy 
drink—a revelation! $2.50 per pound. Prepaid. 
H. Harmer, Importer, 761 Clackamas, Portland, Ore, 


Favors & Entertainment 


THE BANKOGRAPH COMPANY, INC., 65 West 
sith Street, New York City. Tel. Wisconsin 1744. 
Favors, Souvenirs, Paper Hats, Noisemakers, Bal- 
loons for every occasion, Mail orders promptly filled 


Furs 


ALASKAN CHOICE RAW FURS. Old ivory 
peace. Indian Curios. Genuine Willow Root 
ancy Baskets. From the Lair of Quality. 
Address Vance R. McDonald, Fairbanks, Alaska 


Gowns & Wearing Apparel Bought 


ane. NAFTAL. Bryant 0670: highest eash value 
+ gy misfit or slightly used evening & street 
fi a furs, diamonds, silverware, rugs, high grade 
Urniture, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 45th St., N.Y. 


Jewelry and Precious Stones 


TRABERT and HOEFFER, INCORPORATED— 
Jewels. Brokers and Authorized Appraisers. Jewelry 
purchased from estates and private parties. Suite 506, 
Guaranty ‘Trust Bldg., 522—5th Ave., N. Y. C. 


DIAMONDS, JEWELRY and SILVER BOUGHT. 
Estates anpraised. References gladly given. Henry 
Meyer, 5°7—5Sth Avenue, Sonth East Corner 44th 
Street, New York. Telephone Vanderbilt 0934 


Miscellaneous 


VANITY FAIR “The most entertaining magazine 
of modern life.’ In every issue: Humour, Satire, 
Literature, Drama, Art, The Sports, The Stage, 
Bridge, Golf. Motor:, and Men's Fashions. The 
most brilliantly illustrated magazine of the day. 
Svecial offer of 2 years’ subscrintion for $5.00; 
regular rate $3.50 a year. Send your order to 
Dept. A., Vanity Fair, Greenwich, Connecticut 


ONE REFINED WOMAN in each locality is 
offered by the Condé Nast Publications, an op- 
portunity to make money in an agreeable way. 
This is not the usual magazine agency proposi- 
tion, but an exceptional onvportunity for the 
right scrt of woman, If interested, write to 
the <Asency Denartment, Condé Nast Publica- 
tions, Boston Post Road, Greenwich, Connecticut 


Monograms and Woven Names 
CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothing, 


household & hotel linens, ete. Write for styles and 
prices. J. & J. Cash, Inc., 17th St., So. Norwali, 
Conn., Belleville, Ont., Los Angeles, California 


Permanent Hair Wave 


J. SCHAFFER, INC. famous for a graceful Per- 
manent Wave, without Kink or Frizz; guarantees 
no discoloration to white or grey hair. Address 
590 Fifth Ave., at 48th St., N. Y¥. Bryant 76io 
My reputation is founded on the famous ‘‘Halloh’s’’ 
individual permanent wave and haircut which instantly 
bring out a wealth of unsuspected beauty. John Halloh, 
36 E. 48th St., N. Y. C. Vanderbilt 5241 or 7831 
Beauty is Yours. A bob, facial, manicure, shampoo, 
a Permanent Wave at the beautiful, modern salon of 
Paul of Fifth Ave. makes you beautiful. 595-5th 
Ave. (N.E. Cor, 48th) N. Y Mur. Hill 4985-6417 


Shopping Commissions 


SHOPPING OF ALL KINDS by an experienced 
New York Shopper who will shop for you or with 
you. Services Free. References required. Hattie 
juthman, 530 West End Avenue, New York 


EDITH V. STOVEL of the Associated Purchasing 
Agents, New York, shops for or with you’ in 
leading stores without charge, Free Shoppers’ Maga- 
zine, 366 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. Wisconsin 3283 


Your Shopping Made Easier. We know the economical 
way to buy. No cost to you. Send for literature. 
Spanish clientele. Mrs. Lewis Middleton, Member 
Asso. Purchasing Agents, 366 5th Ave., N. Y. Wis. 1683 


AUDREY T. McALLISTER offers her experience 
and services to you gratis; shopping for you or 
with you in the best New York shops. 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Telephone, Murray Hill 8179 


Social Etiquette 


CHARM, POISE & PERSONALITY developed. Self- 
consciousness overcome, Correct social procedure & 
conversation taught personally & by mail. Mlle. Louise, 
Park Central Hotel, 56th & 7th Ave., N. Y. Cir. 8000 


Stationery 


200 SINGLE SHEETS or 100 DOUBLE and 100 
envelopes printed address cr monogram Hammermill 
bond 6%, x 7—$1.60. Write for circular. Address, 
The Piper Shop Studios, Orange New Jersey. 


Unusual Gifts 


ART OBJECTS—A LARGE ASSORTMENT of 
distinctive gifts. Write for leaflet. Dealers please 
apply for Catalogue. Rena Rosenthal, 520 Madi- 
son Avenue (near 53rd Street), New York City 


STUDIO ART SHOP—GREENWICH VILLAGE 
149 West 4th Street, New York City. Unusual gifts 
by individual craftsmen. Hand-wrought jewelry 
of distinction. Lamp shades from our own studios 


VOGUE’S BOOK OF PRACTICAL DRESSMAKING, 
a cleverly illustrated booklet giving many hints 
to the amateur, as well as the professional seam- 
stress, It explains how to cut skillfully, how 
to fit and finish in such a way as to side step 
“that homemade look’’ that usually stamps the gar- 
ment of home creation. This booklet is on sale 
for 25 cents wherever Vogue patterns are sold 


Wedding Stationery 


ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce- 
ments, Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in- 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices. Del. Book 
Wedding Etiquette free. 3 S. 11 St., Richmond, Va. 


100 Wedding Invitations or Announcements $9.60 
Paneled paper, double envelopes, correct in every de- 
tail. Famous ‘‘Cameo Process’’ Raised lettering. Write 
for samples, Wallace Brown Inc., 225-5th Ave., N. Y. 
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The Ponsell enables you to 
refinish your floors and in 
addition keep them in per- 
Sect condition afterward. 


It puts an end to work on 
hands and knees. It makes 
scrubbing, waxingand pol- 
ishing ridiculously easy. 


No strength is needed to 
operate the machine. You 
guide it by raising or low- 
ering the handle, 


It is not necessary to move 
your furniture. The Pon- 
sell gets under tables, 
chairs and other objects 
without the least difficulty. 


It gets into corners; pol- 
ishes right up to the base- 
board. You can control its 
movements to the smallest 
fraction of an inch, 


SCRAPE and REFINISH 
YOUR FLOORS yourself 


This amazing little machine does all the heavy work—scrapes, 
sandpapers, refinishes—then keeps your floors in perfect con- 
dition forever after—costs but a fraction of one refinishing job. 


OT a mere shining up of the old 

homely surface, but an entirely new 
surface... applied after scraping off the 
old one. 


The cost is but a fraction of ordinary 
methods... much less than a floor con- 
tractor’s charge. 

An amazing new machine which plugs 
into an electric light socket like a 
vacuum cleaner, and requires no more 
skill to operate, enables you to do the 
job yourself. It takes off completely 
the old varnish or shellac . . . sand- 
papers the floor to velvet smoothness... 
vigorously rubs in coats of wax... then 
polishes the wax to a lovely lustre. 

The change in your floors astonishes 
you. They look like new. Not only that— 
but they stay that way, for the ma- 
chine takes care of them forever after. 
A few minutes’ occasional polishing, an 
annual or semi-annual rewaxing (opera- 
tions absurdly easy), and your floors 
become the constant envy and admira- 
tion of your friends. 

In addition, the Ponsell Floor Machine 
takes care of your other floors. It gives 
linoleum a lustre surpassing anything 


you have ever known... a surface so 
immaculately smooth that dust and 
dirt have a hard time sticking to it. 
The machine scrubs tile, cement, or 
any other kind of floors as they never 
could be scrubbed by hand, and with- 
out the least splashing. 


We have branch offices in 24 cities 
ready to serve you. Upon request, we 
offer a FREE demonstration in your own 
home. Or if you are too far from our 
nearest branch, a 1o-day FREE trial. 
But first write for a complete descrip- 
tion of this marvelous little machine, 
and what it does. Tear off the coupon 
now as a reminder, and then mail to 
us. We promise you an answer promptly. 


Ponsell Floor Machine Co. 

Dept. 149 

220-230 West 19th St., New York City 

Please mail me a copy of your free booklet,““Beau-~ 


tiful Floors—at a Saving of Hundreds of Dollars.” 
This does not obligate me in any way whatever. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS | 


Lasell Seminary 


HILL-CREs?f location in beautiful New 
England setting—ten milesfrom Boston. 

Two-year courses for high school 
graduates. Strong Home Economics 
courses. Excellent opportunities in 
music, with concert work. College Pre- 
paratory, Secretarial, 
Art and Dramatic Ex- 
pression courses. All 
athletics, winter 
sports, horseback rid- | 
ing, swimming. De- 
lightful home life. 
Separate school for 
younger girls. 

Catalogs. 

Guy M. Winslow, Ph.D., Prin. 
147 Woodland Road 
Auburndale, Mass. 


THE WEYLISTER 


A resident and day school for young women. 
® miles from New Haven. 14 hours from New York. 
One-year, two-year courses. Collegiate. Secretarial 
Mrs. Marian W. Skinner, M.A., Miss Louise H. Scott, 
Box F, The Weylister, Milford, Conn. 


GLEN EDEN 


Fifty minutes from Fifth 
For high-school girls or 
12 acres; select patrona 
, All studies, 18th year. For catalogue 

Headmistress of Glen Eden 




















THE SCHOOL 

BEAUTIFUL 

Avenue, New York City. 

udu ites. Superb equipment ; 

al culture; = seca 
addres 







Stamford, “Conn. 


SCOVILLE SCHOOL 


A Distinctive Fifth Avenue School 
Facing Central Park and the 





Art Museum. 
Academic and Advanced Courses. Intensive 
College Preparation. Unsurpassed Recrea- j 
tional Opportunities. Address | 
MISS ROSA B. CHISMAN, PRINCIPAL, 

1006 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


SEMPLE SCHL 


College Prepar atory. Post 
Art, Musie and Dramatic 





Graduate. Languages, 
Art. Outdoor Recreation. 
Mrs. e: Darrington Semple, Principal 
241-242 Centr: il Park West, Box F, New York City 


MARYMOUNT 


Courses—Four Years College, Two-Year 
Ac ademic, Two-Year Pre-Academic, Do- 
e eretarial, Gymnasium, A eeag-ae 9 
» Art. Branches: 5th 


Tarrytown-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 


Finishing, 











would like to say . 
They are surrounded by 
selves... 
side this wall. 


into our world? 


Sometimes it’s 


rythmics 





other careers. 


try what dancing will do?. . . 


VANITY FAIR 





Ave., X. 
For ‘Catalogue F 1. Address Rev. Mother 


& Paris 


so often -~ 
It needn’t have been 
CZ dd 


Su began ... or he began... . as a tense, self-con- 
scious, unhappy child. Neither of them has found 
the fore-ordained door through which to enter the 
world the rest of us enjoy so well. There’s plenty they 
. but they 
plenty they would like to do. . 
a blank sheer wall . . 
and they have never been able to get out- 


Did you know that one of the best doors for them to 
pass through is the door that dances them out 


called Rhythmics—sometimes 
again classical ballet dancing—and finally 
it’s just beautiful, conventional ballroom dancing... . 
The point is that the dancers learn to use their bodies 
instead of finding them prisons, drawbacks, torments. 
Sometimes they go on to carve little careers from their dancing—or 
progress into even splendid and gorgeous careers. Sometimes the 
self-expression itself is enough—just a liberation that fits them for 


Have you a child who is difficult? Have you a daughter who is rest- 
less—who doesn’t fit into the grooves that satisfy her set? Why not 
Look through these pages for the 
messages of some of the best dancing schools—or write to us for ad- 
vice as to which of them fits your requirements. .. . 
over to your fountain pen right now! 


CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
VOGUE 


1929 Graybar Building, Lexington at 43rd, New York City 


an’t say it. There’s 
. but they can’t do it. 
. them- 


ki:- 


Do a little step 


House & GARDEN 








College of Saint Elizabeth 


Convent Station, Morristown, New Jersey 
A Catholic College for Women 
Registered by New York State University and the 
Site Boards of Education of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. Address, Office of the Dean, 


PENN HAL L 


Academic and college prepar¢ 
+ Month of May Ocean Cits 

All modern buildings. Moderate rates 
ratalog address Frank S. Mi: agill, A.M., He odmaster. 
Box D, Chambersburg, Pa. 
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Martha Washington Seminary 


For Girls 


Happy, healthful 
on beautiful estate, 
country advantages. Junior Collegiate 
md Wigh School forms. Household 
Science, Secretarial Science, Music, 
Art, Bipression: Address the 


school-days, 
with city and 








"ING SMITH STUDIO ie 


Residential School for Young Women. | 
Music, dancing, dramatic art, lan- 
guazes and other subjects ar- | 
ranged. Mr. & Mrs. August King-Smith 

1751 New Hampshire Ave., Wash., D.C. 





art; 





Lindenwood “College 


Standard college for young women. Two and four 

year courses. Accredited. Conservatory advantages. 

“0 minutes from St. Louis. 109th anniversary year, 
Every modern facility. Catalog. : 

J. L. Roemer, Pres., Bo: 1227, St, Charles, 


Mo. 


| sports. 


DWIGH 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


A NATIONALLY patronized 


schoo! forgirls. 2-year Jun- 
ior College and 4-year Pre- 
paratory Courses. Music, 
Art, Dramatics, Expres- 
sion, Home _ Economics, 
Secretarial Work. J. E. 
Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres., 
Box 197, Forest Glen, Md. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


BURY 


A Special Type of Boarding School. College Prepa- 
ration. Sound Instruction. ‘Tutorial Method. All 
A. G. Sheriff, Headmaster, ¢ Cheshire, Conn. 


DeWitt IL School 

Clinton Hebb erd for Boys 

Prepares for College and Technical School 
Expert Tutoring Methods, $1200. 


JounB.Herrern.A.M..Cotton St.,.NEWTON.MASS. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


‘ The Valley Ranch School 


Valley, Wyoming 

Via Cody 

Thorough Eastern Pre- 

paratory School training 

for entrance to leading 

colleges, combined with 

supervised Western Ranch 

out-door life. Featuring 

small classes, careful 

teaching, and _ individual 

help for boys of good character and in 
good health. 

Each boy assigned his own horse and 
saddle. R.ding, polo, rifle practice, 
mountain trips, and general athletics, 
constitute the outdoor activities. 

Excellent equipment. Superior Chris- 
tian gy ong Limited. Catalog. Address 

Julian S. Bryan, Eastern Director, Valley ment 
Eastern Office, 50 East 45th Street, New York, N.Y. 














DANCING 





= 


NEW YORK SCHOOL 
of 


JY DALCROZE 
EURYTHMICS 


An education for MIND and BODY 
through MUSIC and MOVEMENT, 
Classes for children, young gifls, 
and adults. 

NORMAL COURSES 
Ask for Catalogue and Literature, 






Dalcroze Eurythmics is endorsed 
by Paderewski, Rachmaninoff, 
Mengelberg, Adoif Bolm, Ruth St. 
Denis, etc, 


By Marguerite Heaton | Di 
Paul Boepple j irectors 


110 E. 59th St., New York Regent 1357 











-* BEAUCAIRE 
Unrivaled Teacher of 
SPANISH DANCING 
AND 
CASTANET PLAYING 














Write for Catalogue “*F" 


855 Carnegie Hall, N.Y. Circte 2939 

















TS Condé Nast Educational Bureau will 
be happy to render you any assistance of 
which it is capable in the selection of a school 
best suiting your requirements. Just write 
CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Vanity Fair Vogue House & Garden 
1929 Graybar Bldg., Lexington at 43rd, N. Y. 


SCHOOLS ABROAD—Boys 











SsHico’ OoL 
ARK AVE 


College and Regents. West Point and Annapolis, 
54th year. Makes a study of the individual student. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


eer sess | 


HATEAU > a 
DEBURES 


Preparing boys for College. Non- 
par Villennes ectarian fashioned thor- 
‘Seine -et- Oise oughness:Euro an culture; mod- 

franc ern methods; American and For- 
eign Masters. Beautiful 30 acres. 
All sports. Own Farm. Address 
Thomas C. Burton, Head Master, wi Claremont Ave., N.Y.C. 


John Murray Anderson-Robert Mitton 
School of the Theatre and Dance 


Instruction in all Branches of Theatrical Art 
- Special Dancing and Dramatic 
Sonress through July, August and 


Septem 
Fall Term Begins October 3rd 


Enrollments Received Now 
Motion Picture Acting— 
Commercial Screen Tests: Made 


128-130E. 58th St., (Plaza 4524) New York 


VE RY year the Condé Nast Educational Bureau 
c helps ever so many of its readers to select the 
school at which their sons and daughters will be 
happy, healthy and properly educated. It will be our 
pleasure to aid you. Just write the 
CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


1929 Graybar Bldg., Lexington at 43rd, New York 


ROSETTA O’NEILL 
DANCING 
Classic—National—PF. olk—Rhythmic— Ball Room 

**To Miss O'Neill I owe my ee 


746 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


ARTHUR MURRAY 


Dancing Instructor to the Vanderbilts. 
Specialist in smart ballreom daneins, 
sted by a staff of wonderful teacli- 
Rates reduced this month. 

. Sard Bt. N.Y.. Vanderbilt 1773. 











V ‘ernon Casile 
Phone Rhinelander 6770 














ae 

stor’? DANCING 
Studio 839, Carnegie Hall, New York 
Booklet on Request. Telephone Circle 3127 


JOE DANIELS 


SCHOOL OF ACROBATICS AND STAGE DANCING 
Adults or Children. Class Lessons $1.00. Stretch- 
ing and Limbering, Musieal Comedy, Black-Bottom, 
Tap (Clogging), Ballet and Acrobatic Dancing. 
107 W. 45th St., N. ¥. C. BRYant 6542 


JACK MANNING 


(Stage Director—Dance Producer) 

“GREENWICH VILLAGE FOLLIES’ 

Specializing in Tap Dancing 
SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


323 W.57th St., New York Columbus 18.9 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 























POSSE NISSEN SCHOOL 
of Physical Education for women 
37th year. 3 year regular course. 


One year special in medica} gymnastics 
and Swedish massage. Playground work. 
Intensive summer courses and camp. Dor- 
mitories. Apply to Secretary, 
Box A, 779 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
ows 
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DRAMATICS 


FINE ARTS 


| 
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MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


The foremost institution for Dramatic and 
Expressional Training. The instruction of the 
Academy furnishes the essential preparation for 
Directing and Teaching as well as for Acting. 

The training is educative and practical, de- 
veloping Poise, Personality and Expressional 
Power, of value to those in protessional life 
and to the layman. 

New Fall Term begins Oct. 26th 
Extension Dramat:c Courses in co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Free Catalog describing all Courses from 

Room 262-1, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


Wes Theatre 
ys 






Every Type of 

ACTING, DANCING, SINGING 
Musical Comedy, Photoplay, Limber- 
ing and Reducing. Theatre appear- 
DIRECTORS: ances while learning STRESS per- 
Alan Dale sonality, poise, artistry and engage- 
wm. A. Brady ments. Pupils: Mary Pickford, Lee 

phi Tracy, Evelyn Law, Eleanor Painter, 


Sir John Marie Saxon, Fred and Adele As- 
Martin- taire, others with Belasco, Ziegfeld, 
Harvey Metropolitan etc. Write Secy. B 


J. J. Shubert Irving for booklet how Alviene Stars 
C. M. Alviene succeeded. 66 West 85th St., N.Y.C 


School of the Theatre 

LELAND John Craig, Director 

Training for  teach- 

POWER ing and the. stage. 

Demand for graduates. 

School of the Spoken Word. Vocational courses. 
Catalog. The Dean, 31 Evans Way. Boston 


EDITH COBURN NOYES SCHOOL 
Oral English Drama Character Education 
Analysis and Interpretgtion of Literature, Voice, 
Diction, Psychology, French. 

Fully Equipped Little Theatre. 19th year. 

Edith Coburn Noyes, Prin., Symphony Chambers, 
Boston, Mass. 











OW is the time to decide 

on your special school— 
art, dancing, music, dramatics, 
athletics, domestic science, sec- 
retarial and executive training, 
interior decoration, or good 
straight hard digging in aca- 
demic knowledge. If you find it 
dificult to make a choice after 
reading the school announce- 
ments in these columns, write us. 
Conpé Nast EpucaTionat BureAu 


Vanity Fair Vogue House & Garden 
1929 Graybar Bldg., Lexington at 43rd, New York 














CHILDREN > 











Winter Term—53rd Year of 


The 
ART STUDENTS’ 
LEAGUE 
215 W. 57th Street, New York 





Run by students, for students, 
the League gives freedom of ex- 
pression while providing thor- 
oughness of fundamental training. 
Classes in Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, and Graphic Arts. 


Write for Catalog V 

















ALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS - San Francisco 


Affiliated with the University of California 
Fall Term now in session. Special courses 
in fine and applied arts. 

Write for catalogue. 

Lee F. Ranvotpn, Director 














FINE & APPLIED ARTS 








N. Y. SCHOOL OF FINE & APPLIED ART 
FRANK ALVAH Parsons, PRES. WM. M. Opom, V.-PrRrs. 
NEW YORK—PARIS Italy—England 
Only international professional training in In- 
terior Architecture and Decoration, Stage & 
Costume Design, Advertising Il- 
lustration, Teachers Training, etc. 
General, Foreign and Saturday 
Catalogues 
TERM BEGINS SEPT. 2ND 
2239 Broadway, New York or 
9 Place des Vosges, Paris 


METROPOLITAN 
ART SCHOOL 


MICHEL JAcons, Director, 58 W. 57 St., N. Y. 














Author of ‘The Art of Color’, “The Study of 
Color’, and “The Art of Composition’. A 


| simple application of dynamic’ symmetry. 


Life — Portrait — Poster — Costume 
Interior Decoration 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
AND CRAFTS, INC. 
Illustrated catalog on request 
Mae Miss Katharine B. Child, Director 
Room 409, 234 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Design 




















APPLIED ARTS _ 





VIRGINIA HOME SCHOOL For Children 


In the Famous Shenandoah Valley. Media Home 
School accepts a few select children. Advantages of 
Country Life and hoard on old Colonial Estate, 
modern equipment. Children under care registered 
nurse. Individual tutoring. School year $750. No 
extras, Maj. and Mrs. Marshall MacDonald, 

Media Farm, Charles Town, W. Va. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 








For the Individual Child. 
Happy Adjustment and Development. 
Limited to eight children; resident girls. 
162 South Clinton St. East Orange, N. J. 


THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 
For Exceptional Children Three Senarate Schools 
GIRLS BOYS LITTLE FOLKS 











Camp with tutoring, June 15 to Sept. 15 
Booklet Box 180, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


THE TENNEY SCHOOL 


2 For the Child Needing Development 
Non-sectarian. 30 acres of beautiful grounds. Trained 
nurse. Individual teaching and development. En- 
tollment 6, ‘‘Not for profit but for service.’”’ Mrs. 
E. Tenney, Box 16A, Kingston, N. Y. 


HOME STUDY 


ORT STORY WRITING 


A practical forty-lesson course in the 

writing and marketing of the Short- 

Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 

Editor of The Writer's Monthly. 
150 page catalog free. Please address: 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dr.Esenwein Dept. 70 Springfield, Mass. 


STAMMERING 


Bogue Institute 


For the correction of stammering and stuttering. 
Pounded 1901, Catalog and book, ‘‘Stammering 
its Cause and cure,’’ sent without charge on 
request, Address B. ‘. Bogue, 11358 Bogue 






























Learn 


\ 
INTERIOR \\ 


NiS4 


DECORATING jj¥ 
at Home i ys 


QUICK, EASY MET HOD—Start Now. No 

special artistic 
ability needed. Practical Course prepared by 
expert decorators quickly qualifies you. Learn 
at home in spare time. Progress is surprisingly 
rapid. Every step clear and simple to follow. 
Decorate your own home—start a_ profitable 
business or get well paid working for others 
in full or spare time. Earnings up to $200 a 
week, Special offer to new students. Get our 
FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK. Write at once 
to National School of Interior Decoration, Dept. 
79, 119 West 57th Street, New York City. 














The NEW YORK SCHOOL of 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 MADISON AVE:‘NEW YORK 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 


Fall term starts October 3rd 
Send for Catalog 17-R 


HOME STUDY COURSES 


Start any time—Catalog 17-S 

















Bid 7 N * 
@., 1147 N. Illinois Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 





BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
orrespondence Courses 
Course A—Professional Training Courses. 
Course B—Domestic Course—How to Plan Your Own 
ouse, 
Enrollment limited—Write for Prospectus 
Address P. O. Box 343, Boston (Back Bay Sta.), Mass. 


DESIGNERS ART 


A school of practical instruction by professional 

artist-designers Cultural and technical training. 

Opportunity for men and women graduates. Catalog. 
Ludwig V. Frank, 73 Newbury St.. Boston. 
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Johnnie Walker Speaking! 


“Surprising how many people try my cigarettes and 
say —‘My, that’s some cigarette, where can I buy it?’ 
“Try any first class shop and see for yourself what I 


mean” — only 


20¢c 


for 


20 














kn on 8 


| ~and here’s 
a box of 


Stores approved as Rey- 
mer Agencies are supplied 
direct from Reymers’ — 
ensuring freshness and 
careful handling. 


Dealer inquiries invited. 








s~- That Good 
cs Pittsburgh 
cS Candy ‘ 





MADE BY REYMER & BROTHERS. INCORPORATED. PITTSBURGH, PA.. SINCE 1846 
ee ee Ce 
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PIONEER SUSPENDE 


Suspenders are in Style! 


N° longer just ‘‘pants supporters’’ for elderly 
men—decidedly not! 


Suspenders are the vogue for young men—in colorful 
webs that are just right for wear with present trouser 
styles. Suspenders now are more than a matter of com- 
fort—they are style necessities. 


Pioneer Suspenders, for 50 years, have been the cri- 
terion of fine suspenders. And Pioneer today is creating 
just the styles that are so tremendously popular. 





Insist on Pioneer Suspenders at the 
men’s wear counter. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 
315 to 323 North Twelfth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


For 50 Years Manufacturers of 
Pioneer Belts Pioneer Suspenders Brighton Garters 


NOW TROUSERS WILL HANG AS THEY SHOULD 


——., 


RS 












































OU SEE them at 
their clubs... well-dressed men... 
whose keen judgment of STYLE 
and QUALITY brings them to 
Hickey-Freeman Customized Clothes 
for both! 


Hickey Freeman Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
New York Office, 200 Fifth Avenue 
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Tir BOOTS — flaming colors—a flying line and a 
flash of silver scales. The thrill of winning—the joy 
of living. And waiting at the mountain lodge, a clean 
cut little custom car for the fascinating journey home. 


As distinctive as 
the woman who prefers to drive it. 


‘The Little Custom Sedan by, 


JORDAN 
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FOR THOSE WHO DESIRE INTERNATIONAL CORRECTNESS AND RENOWNED QUALITY. 


Se VEN DOLLARS 


AND MORE 







SECURABLE IN ONE FINE MEN’S SHOP 


IN YOUR CITY 


DEALER INQUIRIES FOR THE SOLE AGENCY FOR THE FINCHLEY HAT. 


®IN YOUR COMMUNITY, SHOULD BE SENT TO FINCHLEY, FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK. 






















































TAILORED AT FASHION PARE 











WHILE THE BROAD-TOWN MODEL JS 
ENTIRELY ADMIRABLE IN THE BALANCE 
EFFECTED BETWEEN BREADTH OF 
SHOULDER AND LENGTH OF BODY, THE 
WY-NODPCH LAPEEL TREATMENT 
REPRESENTS THE MOST SIGNIFICANT, 
FORWARD STEP IN DESIGNING. 
PET Yor Ve DOLLARS 


AND MORE 
READ Y-TO-PUT-ON 


























FIFTH AVENUE AT FORTY-SIXTH STREET 
NEW YORK 























COMPLEMENTARY ANALOGOUS 
HARMONY HARMONY 


COLOR HARMONY. 


O you know what colors you can wear.,..and what to 
combine with them to produce a pleasing effect that is 
colorful without being conspicuous? Your name on the 

coupon will bring you your Strong-Hewat “Colors to Wear” 
color harmony chart. Your clothier can show you clothes of 
colorful Strong-Hewat Virgin Wool fabrics. 


A ) “y Ee HE Way 
. | Mac ; LEER : 


‘he y, 


aw os : ' CIN wy 
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MONOCHROMATIC 


HARMONY 


With your suit as the “key” color you can have 
wide variety in your dress by employing these differ- 
ent color harmonies. ¢7Monochromatic harmony is 
good but should be varied with contrasting or ‘‘com- 
plementary” colors. A little more care must be 
exercised in selecting “analogous” colors but some 
very effective results may be obtained this way. 


: Strong, Hewat © Co. Inc., 25 Madison Avenue, New Yo 
Gentlemen: Please send me your Color Harmony Chart for 


7 Light | 
Hair () Dark Hair © Auburn Hair | Gray (Including Black) Hair, ! 
(Be sure to place check mark in square before chart you desire.) ° 
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| To those 
who discriminate... 
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#/) Tre position of the Sherry- 
Netherland at Fifth Avenue and 
\. | Fifty-ninth Street is perfect. The 
mee shops, restaurants, clubs, the- 
atres patronized by people of 
taste, and the homes of their 
friends, are all close at hand. 
The approach is distinguished, 
the view superb. The Sherry- 
Netherland will be a smart ad- 
dress for years to come. 
Thirty-foot living rooms, ter- 
races, balconies, offer an un- 
matched setting for individual 
taste in decoration. Modern 
efficiency is everywhere, from 
the glass-enclosed showers in 
the marble bathrooms to the 
electric refrigeration in the com- 
pact serving pantries. 
In housekeeping matters, the 
Sherry-Netherland is more than 
a place to live; it is a way of 


living. The Sherry organization 
is your chef and housekeeper. 
Your table is served from Sherry 
kitchens. Butlers, valets, maids 
are assigned to you when you 
want them. You stop paying 
for them when you stop using 
them. You have no expensive 
service quarters to maintain. 
Every apartment attendant is a 
bonded employee. 

This way of living combines 
the comfort of a private house 
with the freedom ofa hotel suite. 
It is perfect for those families 
who move about with the social 
season, and who wish to main- 
tain a pied-a-terre in New York 
without the economic waste of 
an all-year service staff. October 
occupancy. Apply to renting 
office, Sherry-Netherland Corpo- 
ration; telephone Regent 7272. 
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The SHERRY - NETHERIAND 


FIFTH AVENUE AT FIFTY-NINTH STREET 
New York 
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ARIZONA 
Douglas 


Rancho Manzanita. In Chiricahua Mts. Golf, hunt- 
ing, horseback, tennis, swimming. Open all year be- 
ginning Sept, 1. Mrs. E, E. Ainsworth, Owner. 

Johnson 

Seven Dash Ranch, Arizona sunshine, good horses, 
cowboy guides, mountain trails, combined with mod- 
ern comforts, make ideal winter vacation Booklet. 

CALIFORNIA 
Hollywood 

Hellyweod Plaza Hotel. Lous Angeles’ newest hotel. 
Retined comfort in the heart of America’s play- 
ground. Unexcelled service. Reasonable rates. Booklet. 

Pasadena 

Huntington Hotel and Bungalows. Open all the 
ye (me of America’s finest resort hotels, ove: - 
looking the San Gabriel Valley, A Linnard Hotel. 

Santa Barbara 
EI Encanto Hotel. Most delightful hotel in Cali- 


fornia, Overlooking ocean and mountains. Excellent 
cuisine. Rates on application. A. K. Bennett, Manager. 

E! Mirasol Hotel and Bungalows. ‘Most unique 
hotel in America’’ sive, offering quiet home 





atmosphere and privileges. Golf and country clubs, 


San Francisco 
The Clift. Quiet yet downtown. A center of the 
city’s distinguished social life. Easily accessible tu 
theatre and shopping quarters. 


CONNECTICUT 
Greenwich 
Where solid comfort and good food 


permanent and transient guests. 
all year. Booklet. 


New London 


The sont hge 
aie te: ' ‘or 
All sp ee Open 


Light House Inn. long Is!and Sound shore. Luxuri- 
ous estate, Golf, boat races, ocean fishing and bath- 
ing. Garage. sy roads. Historic region. 


Milford 
Western View ed Berkshire foothills. Eleva- 
tion 1000 feet. Weekly rate § 50. Booklet. 24% 
hrs. from New York. Phone 440 New Milford. 
Old Lyme 
Boxweed Manor a wholesome, beautiful inn, the 
delight of flower lovers. Modern comforts, delectable 


table. Bathing, sailing, golf. Over-night andall-season. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





Washington 
The Grafton. Conn. Ave & de Sales. Euronean 
and American Plan. Excellent location. Modern 
appointments. Delicious cuisine. Moderate charges. 


midway 
Most 


The Mayflower. Unsurpassed location, 
between the White House and Dupont Circle, 
tmagnilicent hostelry in the Nation's Capital. 

Wardman Park Hotel away from noise and con- 
gestion, convenient to down-town. Single rooms with 
bath $5.00; double roums; bath $3.00. 


INDIANA 
Indianapolis 


Claypool! Hotel at the crossroads of the Nation. 
Every comfort snd refinement for traveler and tourist. 


Wonderfui cuisine. Conveniently located. Fireproof. 


MAINE 
Poland Spring 


Poland Spring House, Maine's Foremost 
open June 22 to Oct. Mansion House, 
Excellent 18-hole golf. 


Portland 
A delightful tourist hotel where 
enroute, 1 enjoy excellent 


Resort, 
always open, 


Lafayette Hotel. 
frictids meet friends 
service at fair rates. 


ana 
European Plan. 








The Willows. Seashore hotel; unexcelled en 3 
evernight and all season, Special rates June and 
September, Ownership management. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 
Charlesgate Hotel. One of Beston’s best hotels. In 


the residential section overlooking Charles River and 
Parkway. 5 minuies to shopping and theatre districts. 
Copley-Plaza Hotel. Boston's smartest hotel, as- 
suring hospitality and comfort amidst luxurious 
and artistic surroundings. Excellent cuisine. 
The Lenox Hotel. In exclusive .—~ Bay, 
theatres, smart shops and churches. Famous far 
table and homelike atmosphere. L. C. "Prior, 
Hotel Puritan. On beautiful Commonwealth 


near 
its 
Prop. 
Ave- 








nue. Furnishings and comforts of a luxurious private 
home with hotel service ef the highest type. 
Ritz-Carlton. Situated overlooking Public Gar- 
dens and Boston Common, The cuisine and service 
for which Ritz hotels are noted thruout the world. 


Lenox 
High and cool in the 
Restricted clientele 
Riding. Dancing 


Hotel Aspinwall. 
Beautiful etting 
Tennis 


Excellent 





golf course. 


Berkshires. | 


MASSACHUSETTS (Cont.) 
Nantucket 
Ocean House. 39 Miles at Sev. Three 18-Hole 
Golf courses. Tennis, Bathing, Boating, Fishing, 


Dancing. Frank Worth, 
30 Miles at Sea. Three 18-H ile 
Horseback Riding, Bathing, 
Frank Worth, Prop. 


Horseback Riding, 


Point Breeze Hotel. 
Golf Courses. Tennis, H¢ 
Boating, Fishing, Dancing. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis 
The Curtis Hotel. Easily accessible to Minnesota’s 
heautiful lake region. 825 rooms, each with private 


bath. Write for descriptive folder. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Hanover 
The Hanover Inn, at Dartmouth College—100 
rooms, 60 baths, elevator. All modern* conveniences. 





New fire-proof addition. 


Maplewood 


Maplewood Club in the White Mountains. 1S8-hole 
golf course. Swimming pool, Cottages, restricted 
clientele. Howard V. Dalton, Manager. 


NEW MEXICO 
Santa Fe 


Hacienda De Los Cerros. 
sort at the mouth of 
Horseback Riding, 


18 hole golf course. 


An_all-vear Ranch Re- 
Santa Fe Canyon. Tennis, 
Fishing and Hunting. 


NEW YORK 
Alexandria Bay 


Thousand Island House. A refined hotel catering 
to a permanent and transient clientele. Delightful lo- 
cation midst the wondrous beauty of Thousand islands. 


Buffalo 
Hotel Lenox appeals to particular people. Fire- 
proof, superior accommodations, famous for good 
food. Quiet, convenient. Write for rates, booklet, 


Montauk, L. I. 


Montauk Manor. Characteristic of Carl G. Fisher 
hotels, Offering the ultimate in retined comfort with 
unsurpassed facilities for every sport and recreation, 


| 


Prop. | 





NEW YORK (Cont.) 
New York City 


Hotel Brevoort, 5th Avenue at Sth Street, and 
Hotel Lafayette, University Place at 9th St. New 
York’s two French Hotels and Restaurants. 

Hotel Chatham enjoys the patronage of the most 


exclusive people who prefer to have their surrounds 
ings in quiet taste. Vanderbilt Avenue and 48th St. 

Hotel La Salle, Thirty East 60th Street. A diz- 
nitied quiet place of residence for permanent and 
transient guests. Centrally located, 

Hotel St. James. West Forty-Fifth Street just off 
Broadway. A hotel of quiet dignity, much favored 
by women traveling without escort. 





The Plaza a foremost place among the heauties 
and traditions of New York. The center of social 
life of the city and background of naiivnal events, 


The Roosevelt in the center of New York life. 
Fifth Avenue but a block away.. Broadway and 
theatres just a step beyond, 

The Savoy Plaza. Overlooking Central Park in 


quarter. Equipped to 
Plaza Management. 


New York’s most fashionable 
satisfy the most exacting taste. 


Schuyler Hotel, 57 W. 45th St. Hes of theatre 
and hopping district. Single rooms Suites $6 
to $12. Special rates for monthly ry yearly rentals. 








The Sherry Netherland, 763 Fifth Avenue, at 
59th Street. A tower of residence-apartments with 
Sherry service. Ready for occupancy October first. 


Town House Hotel. Central Park West at 67th St. 
Situated in a quiet residential section, readily ac- 
cessible to the theatres and shops. 


Quogue, Long Island 
Post House on the Links. A quaint rambling Inn 


delightfully situated in an exclusive summer colony. 
. Atlantic Ocean, Exceptional cuisine. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 


Adeiphia Hotel. Nearest everything. Roof Garden 
Caters to families. Children half price in all 
restaurants. Every room with bath $4 to $5 a person, 

The Benjamin Franklin extends a warm welcome, 
courteous alert attention to your needs and comfort, 
Twelve hundred rooms with bath, Centrally located, 





delightful . . . lazy days 


Travel Service. 





The best of Travel-days 


are beginning now! 


... glorious Fall . . . soft-tinted with Autumn hues... 
. .. when it’s never too cool to 
enjoy outdoor life and sports . . . and there’s never 
recollection of the sweltering August days just passed 
by ... that is the time of all... Travel--Time. 


At mountain or shore resort... the hurried rush of 
summer vacationists is ended ... instead... pienty of 
time for leisurely enjoyment of every sport 
with just enough people of one’s own sort to make 
things interesting. Of course, wherever you go... and 
surely, you'll want to see new places this year . . . the 
all important question of what hotel is the hotel .. . 
arises. And then . . . one instinctively turns to the 


Look through the hotels presented on this page . . . 
realize that the »y must be fully up to the rigid standards 
set by the Condé Nast Travel Service . . . and make 
your plans accordingly .. . then travel, assured in ad- 
vance of a hotel that will fulfill your every need, 
quietly, unostentatiously and courteously. 


. and 
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TEXAS 
El Paso 


A castle of eld Spain. The Hou 
El 


Hotel Orndorff. 


of the Blue Windows. On the Plaza at Paso, 
Texas. Garage. 

Hote! Paso del Norte. El Paso’s finest. Western 
hospitality. Golfing 365 days every year, Fire 


minutes from historic, enchanting Juarez, Mexico, 


VERMONT 
Rutland 
Five acre park. Modern Servire, 


Small but exclusive. Golf. priyj. 
July to October, 


Crestwood Hotel. 
Excellent cuisine. 
leges. Riding, motoring, tennis. 

Woodstock 

Woedstock Inn. Open 
Course. Delightful touring. 
Manager. 

VIRGINIA 
Hot Springs 
The Homestead. Statcliness in its simple Southern 


lines. Charm in its setting raily social eves 
nings. Golf, riding, casino, the bine 


CANADA 
Banff, Alberta 
Banff Springs Hotel. Opens for season May 1), 
Golf, tennis, boating, swimming, sulphur 
available. Plan your itinerary for a long stay. 
Quebec, Quebec 


The Chateau Frontcnac. A modern resort hotel offer. 
ing every facility for enjoyment of a delightful vaca- 


all the year. 18 hole 


Golf 
Arthur B. 


Wilder, 





baths 





tion amidst beautiful surroundings. Book let on request, 
ENGLAND 
London 
Cariton Hotel, Pall Mall. Central heating. Pa- 
mous restaurant and Grill Room; Palm Court and 
Ballroom, Every bedroom has its own bathroom. 
FRANCE 
Paris 


Hotel Commodore. The latest, fine hotel in Paris, 
Bath with every room. The handsomesi grill room 
in Paris. Duhamel management. 


HAWAII 
Honolulu 


Hawaiian Hotel. Opened early in 19%, 
American plan. Ideally located upon Waikiki Beach, 
18-hole golf links. Tennis courts. Land and water polo, 

The Seaside Hotel. An ideal small hotel offering 
every comfort for a holiday in The Paradise of 
The Pacific. Golf, tennis, polo, riding, swimming. 


ITALY 


Lido-Venice 
Excelsior Palace. One of Europe’s smartest resort 
hotels. Private beach, own theatre, tennis, park. 
A delightful vacation playground. 
Grand Hotel Des Bains. Estcemed for its luxury, 
beauty and distinctive homeiike atmosphere. Private 
beach. Park, 


Royal 


Naples 
Excelsior Hotel. De Luxe. On 
exclusive Santa Lucia residential district. 
of comfort and sumptuous furnishing. 


the bay in the 
A model 


Rome 
Overlooking the splendid gardens of the 
Ludovisi quarter, provides comfortable and luxurious 
headquarters in the centre of the Eternal City. 

Excelsior Hotel. De Luxe, The leading in Rome, 
Delightfully located in the Ludovisi quarter, close 
to Pincio and Villa Borghese. 

Grand Hotel et de Rome. De 
cratic home in the — exclusive 


Eden Hotel. 


An. aristo- 
of Rowe. 


Luxe. 
centre 


Modern and comfortable, 
| 


Stresa 
Grand Hotel et Des Iles Borromees. De Luxe. \ 
residence of distinction overlooking Lake Maggiore 
and Borromean Islands, Golf, tennis, horse-shows 
Venice 
Hotel Royal Danieli. The world-renowned hostelry 
Affords excellent view 


close to the Ducal Palace. 
lagoons and Grand Canal. 

Grand Hotel. De Luxe. Situated on the Grand 
Canal. Caters only to the best patronage. Inter 
national society rendezvous. 

SICILY 
Palermo 
Grand Hotel et des Palmes. De luxe. Must 


modern and comfortable, catering to the smartest 
international society. 
Taorinina 


San Domenico Palace, Every modern content ® 
the romantie frame of an ancient monastery. 


| tiful gardens overlooking sea an! E.na. 
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he House 
El Paso, 


Westen 
T. Five 
Mexico, 


Part oft the Great Temple at Bhuvaneshwar 


Tour Orient Ports 


Attractive Roundtrip Fares 


$600 Yokohamaandreturn. kohama to Seattle. Or sail from 
Sail from Seattle returning from Seattle for Yokohama and the other 
Yokohama to San Francisco via __ ports, returning from Japan to San 
Honolulu. Or sail from San Fran- Francisco via Honolulu. 


cisco to Yokohama via Honolulu §gg6@ Round the World. Sail 


Southern 
ial ete. 





urt and 
throm. 


returning direct to Seattle. from Seattle direct to Japan or 
ee $750 Manila and return. Sail from San Francisco to Honolulu, 
rt EES Sc MN from San Francisco for Honolulu, Japan, China, Manila, Malaya, 


ll room 





Private 


in the 


s of the 
curious 
y. 
Rome. 
, close 


aristo- 
Rowe. 


xe. : 


yi 
shows 





Yokohama, Kobe,Shanghai, Hong 
Kong and Manila, returning thru 
the same ports and direct from Yo- 


Ceylon, Egypt, Italy, France, Bos- 
ton, New York, Havana, Panama 
and California. 


Enjoy the comfort and service of palatial President Liners. Outside 
rooms with beds, not berths. Luxurious public rooms. A-world-famous 
cuisine. Liberal stopovers at any port with identical accommodations 
on subsequent liners. Like a cruise on a private yacht. 


An American Mail Liner sails every two weeks from Seattle for Japan, China and Manila. 


A Dollar Liner sails every week from Los Angeles and San Francisco for the Orient and 
Round the World; every two weeks from Boston and New York for the Orient via Ha- 
vana, Panama and California; every two weeks from Naples, Genoa and Marseilles for 


Boston and New York. 


Complete information from any steamship or railroad ticket agent or 


= aN. NK . American Mail Line 
Dollar Steamship Line 


Inter- 

32 Broadway . ‘ i 4 New York 177 State Street . A ° Boston, Mass. 
604 Fifth Ave. and 25 Broadway SoG . New York 101 Bourse Building: . : : ; = . Philadelphia, Pa. 
1018 Bessemer Building re ‘ 5 ‘ Pittsburgh, Pa. Dime Bank Building . ‘ : ; ; . Detroit, Mich. 
110 So. Dearborn Street . P 2 - . Chicago, IIl. 514 W. Sixth Street . ‘ i : Los Angeles, Calif. 
1519 Railroad Ave.So. . : ; ‘ ‘ Seattle, Wash. Robert Dollar Bldg. .  . ‘ . San Francisco, Calif. | 
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] « .--As For Us, We Always | 


Take the Aquitania” 


(A causerie in the 


Louis XVI restaurant) 





“We waited until the last minute... had to get a 
fast ship direct to France... Lucy would linger 
at Newport, with an engagement to see the Grand 
Prix at Longchamps... John has to report at the 
Embassy in Paris in less than a week... Jim is 
down for polo at Ranelagh... 


“And the new staterooms are so large and com- 
fortable . . . actually room for our wardrobe trunks 
...1’m trying to duplicate their chintzes for the 
guest rooms we’re putting into the new wing of 


our Palm Beach house... their bathrooms outdo 


my own latest extravagances... 


“As for food ... last night—for pure swank—Mil- 
dred asked for caviar au Blinis ... Replied imper- 
turbable Louis, “Certainly, Madame ... And with 
your order may I suggest a simple dessert... A 
pineapple royale—from St. Michael’s in the 
Azores’... John cried for spring lamb... and 
got it—straight from the South Downs. 


“Wonder if we could afford to buy Louis away 
from the Line... 


“,.- Our friends all go Cunard.” 


THE AQUITANIA SAILS 


September 14 - October 5 - October 26 - November 16 





TO FRANCE AND ENGLAND 


CUNARD LINE) 





See Your Local Agent 


1840 . EIGHTY. 1927 


SEVEN. YEARS. OF. SERVICE. 
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Bienvenue a Québec 












































VISIT QUEBEC 


in her autumn brilliance 


YVERY autumn, Chateau Frontenac receives guests 

who come, year after year, to look upon her brilliant 

woodlands . . . scarlet of maples, gold of poplar and 
birch, deep-blue river, solemn dusk of pine. 

You waken in the morning to a hundred miles of 
tapestry spread out in the clear dry light of the Northern 
autumn ... you breakfast with appetite . . . grapefruit 
a la Canadienne, filled with maple-syrup; porridge; the 
world-famous Chateau sausages and hot cakes; such 
coffee! 

You stroll along the high cliff streets of the old Norman 
city ... here a vista through grey limestone courtyards to 
a wrought-iron balcony where a young priest paces in a 
shaft of sun . . . there, the clear boys’ voices of the 
Basilica choir chanting the music of Palestrina . . . grand- 
mére in a Norman cap .. . jig-tunes from a fiddle in 
Sous-le-Cap Street . . . capotes, furs. 

You drive out to the Citadel . . . past the tall shaft 
which says simply, ‘Here died Wolfe, victorious” .. . 
you motor through field and farm and woodland... 
such colour, such a picturesque peasantry, such harvest- 
homes in the style of 300 years ago... you golf at Mont- 
morency . . . Always the deep comfort and old-world 
peace of the Chateau welcomes you home. Come this 
autumn to Québec .. . Information at Canadian Pacific, 
344 Madison Ave., at 44th, New York; 405 Boylston St., 


Boston; or write to Chateau Frontenac, Québec, Canada. 
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North Africa of Sunshine and Splendour 


Brilliant Social Life Against a Background of “The Thousand and One Nights” 


Minarets flinging their thin spires in the blue... glittering mosques and 
mosaiced palaces. Goldensplendours... haunting beauty. Bizarre... fantastic. 
Crooked narrow streets... where strange perfumes linger...every doorway 
breathing mystery. Flaunting, shrilling souks piled high with exotic gaud and 
treasure. Oases carved in jade...shimmering dreamlike in the desert gold. 
Caravans and dancing girls. .. sinuous Arabs and the savage blue-veiled silent 
ones... tempestuous... primitive... glorious North Africa! 

From one enchantment to another...luxurious motor cars speed you 
over flowing macadam roads or the thin winding trails of the desert. The 
ofty-one famous Transatlantique hotels 


Islam. c+ De luxe itinerary ...57 gorgeously coloured days... all expenses... 
Mediterranean crossing. .. hotels... private automobile... $1750. e+ Shorter 
trips...such as a 10-day itinerary... $200. 

Romance ... glamour... adventure...a mere step from the prosaic... 
over “the longest gangplank in the world”. Beginning the moment you board a 
French Liner... with its chic gay atmosphere of France itself. Six days across 
the Atlantic on the de luxe liners Ile de France, Paris or France... stopping first at 
Plymouth, England... then Le Havre de Paris. «2 The One-Class Cabin liners 
sail direct to Havre. The gangplank leads to the waiting boat train... three hours 

... Paris. Overnight...the Riviera. Another 


welcome you with their Parisian cuisine and day across the Mediterranean, North Africa. +9 
service... their brilliant Continental gayety. Illustrated brochure of Algeria, Tunisia or Mo- 
An unforgettable adventure in a paradise of ine rocco sent on request. 


N INFORMATION FROM ANY FRENCH LINE AGENT OR TOURIST OFFICE, OR WRITE DIRECT TO 19 STATE STREET, NEW YORK CITY \Z 
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LS ip remy ges to the point of 
witchery! A siren of the South 
Seas that tugs at the heart of every 


born traveler. If ever you’ve even 
thought of roving overseas, her spell 
is upon you... and sooner or later 
you must yield! 

Why not go NOW, and see her in 
all her autumn beauty. Autumn. 
mild and flower-strewn ... makes 
Hawaii the playground ideal . . . for 
golf, tennis, swimming, hiking, 
horseback riding, or surfing . . . no 
matter what sport you prefer! And 
with her fern forests . . . her volcanic 
formations... her marvelous coast- 
lines...and her fascinating blending 
of Occident and Orient...she offers 
sightseeing of varied and intense in- 
terest. 

To make your voyage to Hawaii de- 
lightful in every respect, sail over the 
popular southern route on a LASSCO 
luxury liner. LASSCO service pro- 
vides a — three Saturdays out 
of four . 


Dire from Los Angeles 
to Honolulu 


S. S. 
of Los Angeles 


“Queen of the Pacific” 


S.S.City of Honolulu 


New luxury liner recently added to 
LASSCO fleet 


S. S. Calawaii 


“Most popular cabin liner on the 
Pacific’ 


ALL-INCLUSIVE TOURS 


$278.50 “iy 


. ++. covering every soimnan ship 
and shore expense depending on 
steamship and hotel accommoda- 
tions selected. Three weeks time 
Los Angeles to Hawaii and return 
. «including the 3-day wonder 
trip from Honolulu to Hilo and 
Kilauea volcano. One-way fare... 


$90.00 and up. 


Hawaii is a part of the great Pacific 
Coast Empire... come and enjoy it all. 


City 


For all information apply— 


LOS ANGELES 
STEAMSHIP CO. 


730 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 
505 Fifth Avenue 685 Market Street 
New York San Francisco 
140 S. Dearborn St. 217 E. Broadway 

Chicago la-9 San Diego 








THE LAND OF SPORT 
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Gotr on the new Royal Ha- ~< y 


waiian course—one of the most ER 


distinctive in the world, repro- 
ducing some of the most famous 
holes of American and Euro- * 
pean courses. 
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Swim at Waikiki. Play polo. — 


Ride, motor, fish for the great 
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game fish of Pacific tropic waters. Go to Hawaii now 
during this glorious autumn weather—one of the Islands’ 
most delightful seasons. 

The new Ma oto, the ship that has proved unsinkable, 
or one of the other Juxurious Matson Liners will take you. 
This giant yacht—a veritable palace afloat—is the ultimate 





in ship construction. It is the 
largest, swiftest steamship ever 
built in the United States. 
The Matoto sails every 
alternate Saturday to Hono- 
lulu. But four all too short days 


Head. She is Queen of the fa- 
mous fleet that serves Hawaii 


/ © to cover the miles from the .< Sn TSR NN 
“ «- Golden Gate to Diamond weet 7 san 


—nine splendid ships— Ma/o/o, Maui, Matsonia, Manoa, 


Wilhelmina, Lurline, Sierra, Sonoma and Ventura. 


Frequent sailings from San Francisco—one or more each 
week. Regular sailings from Seattle. All-expense tours 
$270 up. Our nearest office can give vou full particularsand 
will make all arrangements for you. Or ask any travelagency. 


Kilauea Volcano is again active 


An unforgetable spectacle for you now— 


K ilauea Volcano is in eruption for 
the first time since 1920 


Matson line 


215 Market St, 
San Francisco 


535 Fifth Ave. 


hawaii 


140 So. Dearborn St. 


New York Chicago Los Angeles 


510 W. Sixth St. 


THE SHIPS THAT SERVE 


1319 Fourth Ave. 


Seattle 














TROPICAL GARDENS 


Acres of fragrant Hawaiian floy. 
ers fringed by lines of waving 
palms—beside the beach 4 
Waikiki. At the Royal Hawaiiay 
you may enjoy the true beauty of 
Hawaiian scenery combined with 
the luxurious comfort of Hono. 
lulu’s favorite hotel. For informa. 
tion, address Matson Navigation 
Co., 215 Market St., San Francisco; 
510 W. 6th St., Los Angeles; 1319 
4th Ave., Seattle; 140 S. Dearbom 
St., Chicago; 535 Fifth Ave., New 
York, or any travel agency, or write 


Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel 


American Plan 400 rooms with private baths 


A. Benac.is, General Manager 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Game fishing unexcelled. Golf. Tennis, 
Land and water polo. Horseback rid- 
ing. Swimming and surf riding, 

















Ce Mlantic 


ENGLAND~ FRANCE - IRELAND- GERMANY 


pon heen pet he Line 







Luxuriously appointed deluxe steam- 
ers with Winter Garden ballrooms and 
other innovations. Comfortable, com- 
modious accommodations in one-lass 
cabin and improved third-class. In 80 
years of serving the public the 
Hamburg-American Line has devel- 
oped unsurpassed travel comfort and 
a service and cuisine that are world 
famous. 









De Luxe Steamers 
NEW YORK (New) - HAMBURG 
ALBERT BALLIN - DEUTSCHLAND 
RESOLUTE - RELIANCE 


Cabin Steamers 
CLEVELAND - THURINGIA - WESTPHALIA 


All are modern, oil-burning liners with airy 
staterooms, magnificent lounges and spacious 
decks. The cabin steamers are patronized by 
discriminating travelers whose company is 
most delightful. 


©Aound ntword 


S. S. RESOLUTE 
Eastward from New York 
140 days - Jan. 7, 1928 
30 Countries <- 63 Cities 
Rates, $2,000 up 


Gio the West Indies 


S. S. RELIANCE 
Dec. 17, Jan. 7 and Mar. 28 
15 or 16 days — $200 up 
Jan. 25 and Feb. 25 
27 days — $300 up 
Write for literature 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


Unrrep American Lines, Inc., General Agents 
28 Broadway, New York 
Branches in 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 
Or Local Steamship or Tourist Agents 
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FRANK'S 


CRUISE DE LUXE 
6 Or: ty Jan.25,1928 


and biscticll Etery Port of 











NEarR EAST 
Ecypt5 “Hoty, k AND 








exclusively 
guests, limit 390; especially adapted 
‘for cruising: spacious decks, two 
elevators, unusually large and well 





cold running water—suites, pri- 
vate baths; finest Cunard service 
and cuisine. 


Again the Famous 
Trans-Atlantic Liner 


“SCYTHIA” 


chartered for our 


Rates, reasonable for luxurious service, include attractive 


trips at every port, best hotels, automobiles, special trains, 
guides, etc. 


Free stop-over in Europe, including return by S. S. 
“Berengaria”, “Aquitania’, “Mauretania” or any 








Travel Servi Cunard steamer. Full information on request. 
throughout 
E FRANK TOURIST CoO. 
urope (Est. 1875) 542 Fifth Avenue, New York 
infopan dont of, Philadelphia—1529 Locust St. Bosten—33 Devunshire St. 
Securing All Chicago—175 North Michigan Avenue 
Meeeetinng a San Francisco—582 Market St, Los Angeles—756 So. Broadway 
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THE SUNNIER CORNER 
OF 8714 STREET 


Better... 


BVIOUSLY, life in New York could 
be pleasanter. More spacious. 
More leisurely. More dignified. 
Asameans to this end, we designed 
1060 Fifth Avenue. For those who can 
afford space, leisure and dignity. 
These apartments will have a view 
over the Park that is in itself a luxury. 
Southern exposure... 10 and 11 foot 
ceilings... A floor plan we are proud 
to invite you to inspect. We think 
you will find it interesting. 
100% Cooperative 
JOHN H. CARPENTER, Jr., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
660 Madison Avenue,N.Y. Regent 7182 


Prices: 


7 Rooms: $26,000 to $36,000 
11 Rooms: $50,000 to $76,000 


8 Rooms: $30,000 to $43,200 
15 Rooms: $87,500 to $133,000 




























By CuNARD-ANCHOR LINEs new oil burners. Rates 
include hotels, guides, drives, fees. 


125 days, $1250 to $3000 


Round the World 


s s “Caledonia,” sailing Jan. 16 


8th cruise; 19 days Japan-China, option 17 days 
India: Palestine and Greece; also includes Havana, 
Panama Canal, Los Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, Manila, 
Java, Burma, Ceylon, Egypt, Italy, the Riviera, 
Havre (Paris), Glasgow. Europe stop-overs. 


65 days, $600 to $1700 
Mediterranean 


” sailing Jan. 25 

24th cruise; Spain (Madrid-Cordova-Granada), 15 
days Palestine and Egypt; also includes Madeira, 
Lisbon, Tunis, Carthage, Athens, Constantinople, 
Italy, the Riviera, Havre (Paris), Glasgow. Europe 
stop-overs. 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bldg., N.Y. 


s “Transylvania, 
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If You Plan to Build... 


House & Garden has recently published a collection of the love- 
liest houses that appeared in the last five years of the magazine. 
“House & Garden’s Second Book of Houses” has 192 pages, 600 
illustrations . . . a wealth of material that is all practical, all 
beautiful. $4.20, postpaid. 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


Greenwich Connecticut 











The CLIFT yam 


AT SAN FRANCISCO 
Offering a traditionally high 
- standard of 1 few * 





hotels maintain, yet at rates 
that are no higher. 












Hotel La Salle 


30 East 60th Street, New York 
A dignified quiet place of residence for per- 
manent and transient guests. Centrally located. 
Very ctoice su‘tes arer ow a‘ailable for leasing 
by the year or winter months. 


Cuarves La PRELLE Manager 
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ITH autumn 

comes a new 
interest in the de- 
lights of the table 
—a new pleasure 
in the entertain- 
ment of guests. 


And what a pleasure entertaining 
becomes in the home where Frigid- 
aire serves! Countless dainty sur- 
ptises, delightful frozen desserts, 
novel and delicious salads—all so 
easily and quickly prepared in 
Frigidaire. 


Planning of meals is greatly sim- 
plified. Last-minute preparations 
are reduced to a minimum, for 
Frigidaire’s constant low  temper- 
atures will keep cooked or un- 
cooked dishes for days till you 
ate ready to use them. 


And Frigidaire is economical. It 
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Ww hs ere Frigid aire 
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more than pays for itself in better- 
kept foods, in prevention of food 
spoilage and in low cost of main- 
tenance. 


Visit the nearby Frigidaire show- 
room today. See what Frigidaire 
does and how it does it. Learn how 
easily and how economically you 
can equip your home with this 
greatest of kitchen conveniences. 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION 


Subsidiary IM s Corporation 


Dept. Y-48 Dayton, Ohio 
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ORIGINAL 


MELACHRINO « * 


‘Othe One Cigarette Sold the J 


Vorld Over” 
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PRINCE WILLIAM of SWEDEN 
Son of King Gustav, Prince William 1s famous as an ex- 
plorer, big game hunter, sailor, poet and dramatist. He is 
also noted for his discriminating taste. He writes: ‘This 
is to inform you that I have smoked the very excellent 
Melachrino cigarettes and found them to possess a very mild 


and agreeable aroma’’. A facsimile of his letter follows. 
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The aristocracy of the world — people of the highest 
rank and position in America as well asin E urope—have 
shown their preference for Melachrino cigarettes, be- 
cause they demand superlative tobacco quality — the 
distinctive delicacy of flavor, the matchless aroma, 
smoothness and richness found only in the costliest 
Turkish tobaccos. 








30 the packet of 20—15¢ the packet of 10... . CORK TIPS AND PLAIN ENDS 
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HARTMANN TRUNKS 


th Year of B wilding Quality 


For Students— 
Hartmann Specials 


Each year we design and build special 
wardrobe trunks for students’ use. 


These models are honestly made and 
represented, fairly priced and displayed 
by leading merchants in every community. 


They have the appearance that justifies 
pride and conveniences that keep clothes 
wrinkle-free and dustless. 


And long after school days are past they 
will continue to be prized and useful ~~ 
possessions. Me 


See the assortment of 1927 Hartmann 
Student Specials at all authorized 
Hartmann Dealers. 


HARTMANN TRUNK CO., Racine, Wisconsin 


M. Langmuir Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Toronto 
Licensed Canadian Manufacturers 


J. B. Brooks & Co., Ltd., Great Charles St., Birmingham, Eng. 
Licensed Distributors for Great Britain 


Student Special No. 7580 


= 


Slightly more west of Denver 





Other Student Specials 
at $42.50, $49.50, and 
$75.00. Freight neces- 
sitates slightly higher 
selling prices west of 
Denver. 


Send for free booklet illustrating Hart- 
mann Wardrobe Trunks, Pullman Cases and 
Tourobes, the new type of wardrobe suit case 
designed for motor travel and many other uses 


© 1927, by Hartmann Trunk Co. 


BE SURE THE RED >< HARPMANN IS ON THE TRUNK YOU BUY 
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: When you start toward any sport take along Salmagundi. ? 

2 Its chocolate morsels give energy lor the game and zest to 

a the players. — And it doubles the delight of the “gallery”. 
z It’s a favorite for outdoors because of the happy choice o | 
Se dipped and solid chocolates; and the metal box isa protection 
: ; against bad weather and hard knocks. ef 
Bs 3 On the way to the great outdoors get Salmagundi at the 
Pa store that shows the sign 

; 9 

Chocolates 
© S.F W. & Son. "ne. 
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Better Late Than Never 


A Gentleman, Reeling on Tragedy’s Brink, Recovers Himself and His Wife’s Failing Love 


HE situation was scarcely unique in 
ike history of mortal ills. Newspaper 

headlines recognized its like in every 
edition and divorce courts accommodated 
it. Yet, though Mark Harrower was not a 
vain man, he had never believed it possible 
that he would one day be a player in that 
banal and tragic piece. Seated at a polished 
black table, his head in his hands, he dis- 
covered the realization for the first time in 
his gregarious existence that he was glad 
for solitude. He wished to confront his grief 
alone. The Pol Roger, 1911 at his elbow 
was a conventional panacea, but he doubted 
the efficacy of even such a drink to lessen 
the appalling confusion in his mind. He 
sat, a prey to his harrying thoughts, in the 
deserted, echoing bar of the Brummell 
Club, while the summer twilight deepened 
outside the tall curtained windows. 

A deep draught of the champagne 
brought a slight surcease, an easing of his 
pain, which he knew would be but tempo- 
rary. While it lasted, he resolved, he would 
think, reason, look ahead, determine the 
consequences and sequelae of the blow 
that had just been dealt him. 


ARK HARROWER was that truly 
1Vil rare species of man—a real conserva- 
tive. His loyalties were deep and constant, 
his code of conduct stern. He had reached 
the age of thirty-seven without once betray- 
ing his values, moral or social. His way was 
to face issues directly, without retreat or 
evasion. If his wife, Lois, left him, he 
would have no recourse to the anodynes of 
the commoner run of men. There would 
be no forgetting her in the arms of 
another. So long as he continued to love 
his wife—and there was little prospect of 
an end to her hold over him—he could not 
but find the thought of other women dis- 
tasteful—repulsive, even. Harrower was, 
as he put it, “old-fashioned” in these mat- 
ters, 

He drained a glass of champagne. What 
was it Lois had said? He tried to recon- 
struct in his mind her exact words. Ah, yes: 

“No, Mark, it is nothing you have done. 
Call it, if you like, a sin of omission. If you 
cannot realize how you have failed me, it 
will mean that you are no longer the hus- 
band you were, that your consideration, 
your understanding of me have become 
nothing. I shall give you until tomorrow 
noon. If by that time you are still ignorant 
of your specific failure, I shall join Mother 
at Lenox, trusting you not to follow me.” 

Wearily Harrower cudgelled his brain. 
What could he have done, or failed to do? 
He had not forgotten her birthday, as a 
Cartier bracelet bore witness. A trip to 
Havana had celebrated their last wedding 


pea 





anniversary. He had, as far as he knew, 
been a model of tenderness and solicitude 
since the day of their marriage. Harrower 
could see no way out. There was nothing 
he had done, nothing he had omitted. 

He finished the bottle and sent the 
steward off for another. On its arrival, he 
applied himself zealously to the contents, 
and by the third glass felt at last a welcome 
relaxation, a lessening of strain. A grate- 
ful, benumbing sensation stole slowly over 
him. He took another glass. When Jason 











DRAWING BY FISH 


THE UNHAPPY WIFE 


Mark Harrower’s wife sat up on 
the edge of the bed and faced her 
husband with indignation and a 
hint of tears. He had disappointed 
her cruelly and now—to put it in 
one word too many—he was drunk 


Lefferts entered the. bar, a brief fifteen 
minutes later, Harrower was actually able 
to smile upon him. He now experienced 
a sensation of which he felt dimly that he 
should be ashamed; a feeling of content, 
of attunement to the universe. He did his 
best to sigh, and said: 

“Hello, Jason. Have some fizz. “Ts very 
good. "Ts real.” 

“What’s this?” thought Lefferts. “What’s 
this? Mark Harrower tight before dinner? 
Good Lord!” 

Aloud, he made haste to accept the 
invitation, and seated himself with Mark 
at the polished table. 

“Yes, Jason,” said Harrower, “I’m tight 
and I know it. So would you be if you 
were I. So go to the devil, will 
you?” He fixed Lefferts with a solemn 
stare. “Jason, old man. Want your advice. 
I’m going away somewhere. Somewhere gay 
—people, music, liquor, pretty girls. No, 


never mind the pretty girls. Must be gay 
though, so I can forget. Where shall I go?” 

“I’m no traveler, Mark, Bar Harbor in 
the summer, New York all the rest of 
the year. That’s my program. Let’s see. I’ll 
tell you what we'll do. We'll look through 
the travel pages of some of those smart 
magazines.” 

He left the bar, and presently returned, 
his arms laden with periodicals. He placed 
them on the table in front of Harrower, 
who fixed his bloodshot eyes upon them, 
and began fingering the covers. 

Suddenly, to Lefferts’ intense surprise 
and discomfiture, Harrower rose from 
his seat with a cry of “Heavens! What a 
fool!” and dashed out of the room, down 
the broad oaken stairs, past the astonished 
hall-porter and out into the dark street. 
Lefferts stared after him, stroking his fore- 
head with a lean, distinguished hand. “I'll 
be blasted,” he announced. “I certainly 
will. Did he mean me?” When his com- 
posure had returned, he seated himself 
and calmly finished Harrower’s Pol Roger. 


LMOST before the taxicab had stopped 

at his house on Park Avenue, Harrower 
leapt out, flinging the driver a dollar 
bill. Not waiting for change, he charged 
up the marble steps. Outside his wife’s 
apartments he was confronted by an 
anxious looking maid, who held a finger 
to her lips. 

“Pardon, Monsieur,” she said, “mais 
Madame vient de se coucher. Elle ne se 
trouve pas bien du tout. Une migraine.” 

He brushed her aside. “That’s all right, 
Celestine. I'm going to cure it. I’m a 
neurologist. Just watch me.” 

He opened the door. Lois was lying back 
disconsolately on her pillows in the great 
four-poster bed. Her mien was drawn and 
worried. Below her eyes were traces of 
tears. She sat up, and faced her husband 
indignantly. 

“Oh, Mark,” she cried, “I told you not 
to come back until—Really, Mark, stop! 
Oh, this is too much. You’re drunk!” 

“Yes, darling, I am.” He took her, all 
unwilling, in his arms. “Drunk with love 
for you, and with relief. You see, I have 
remembered.” 

“Mark! Have you really? My darling.” 

“Dearest! I’m sending those wretched 
people a cheque in five minutes’ time. 
Thank heaven for friends like Jason 
Lefferts.” 

She returned his kisses, her arms locked 
about his neck, laughing through her tears. 

“I had faith in you, Mark. I knew you 
were not the man to forget to renew your 
wife’s subscription to VANITY Farr.” 

—Freperick A. PacKaRD 
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La Belle au Bois—Lucrezia Bori 


The Metropolitan Prima Donna Is Now Appearing in the Summer Opera Season at Ravinia 


GLAMOROUS, but hard-working prima donna, Lucrezia Bori, after a season 

at the Metropolitan and a cross-country concert tour, has gone to Ravinia, 
near Chicago, for a summer of opera. Ravinia is in itself a unique institution, 
the American equivalent of the European music festivals. The “opera house in 
the woods’’, they call it, where for the past sixteen years, Louis Eckstein, im- 
presario and philanthropist, has presented a complete opera season from June 
to September. This year Lucrezia Bori heads the list of singers from the 
Metropolitan and Chicago operas in the Ravinia company. It is a fitting set- 


ting, this wooded park, for Romeo et Juliette, for L’Amore dei Tre Re and 
for Lucrezia Bori. A namesake of the notorious Lucrezia (she was known as Borja 
in the little town of Valenzia, Spain where she was born) she interprets the lives 
of heroines who are as tragic, if not as infamous, as the most celebrated of the 
Borgias. Her réles demand an actress of power and of charm, and a singer who 
can emphasize the subtlety of Debussy and the lyricism of Puccini, without sacri- 
ficing the one or sentimentalizing the other. Her versatility is in itself a 
challenge to the popular belief that an opera singer has nothing but a voice 
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Why We Know So Much About “Peaches” Browning, Valentino, Lindbergh and Queen Marie 


HE publicity machine will have become 

mechanically perfect when anyone any- 

where can see and hear anything that is 
going on anywhere else in the world. 

We are still a good long way from that goal, 
and the time has not yet come when the man 
in quest of privacy will have to wear insulated 
rubber clothing to protect himself against per- 
fect visibility. That is something for posterity 
to worry about. It may even be that when men 
have lived for a few more generations in the 
modern apartment house they will have be- 
come so habituated to sharing their neighbors’ 
joys, their neighbors’ sorrows, their neighbors’ 
jazz and the odours of their neighbors’ cook- 
ing, that the race will no longer have any prej- 
udices in favor of privacy. They may enjoy 
living in glass houses. 

We can see this promised land, but we 
shall not enter it. Yet we have made great 
progress in a somewhat different direction. 
We can transmit sound over great distances. 
We can transmit photographs. We can make 
moving pictures. We can make moving pic- 
tures that talk. Tomorrow we shall have tele- 
vision. The day after tomorrow we shall have 
a combination of the radio telephone and 
television. These inventions combined with 
the facilities of the great news gathering or- 
ganizations have created an engine of public- 
ity such as the world has never known before. 
But this engine has an important peculiarity. 
It does not flood the world with light. On the 
contrary it is like the beam of a powerful 
lantern which plays somewhat capriciously 
upon the course of events, throwing now this 
and now that into brilliant relief, leaving the 
rest in comparative darkness. The really im- 
portant experiments with the modern publicity 
machine have been made since the war. During 
the war itself the machinery was not yet suffi- 
ciently developed, and the censorship was too 
active, to allow more than a few trials of its 
possibilities. The war, therefore, was never 
reported to the people at home as we now 
understand reporting. The non-combatants 
never knew the war as they have since had an 
opportunity to know the precise behavior of 
Judd Gray when he testified in the Snyder 
case. The epoch-making events in the experi- 
mental stage of our modern publicity machine 
have been, if I remember correctly, the visit 


of the Prince of Wales, the death of Rudolph 


By WALTER LIPPMANN 


Valentino, the channel swimming of Gertrude 
Ederle et al, the amours of “Peaches” Brown- 
ing, the Hall-Mills case, the Dempsey-Tunney 
fight, the Snyder case and the reception to 
Lindbergh. These events have really been re- 
ported, in the modern sense of the word. 

No one can say we have not been neutral 
in our choice of the subjects on which we 
have cast the full brightness of the publicity 
machine. It is after all a mechanical device. 
It does not have and could not have an auto- 
matic governor to regulate its use according 
to accepted standards, or any standards, of 
good taste and good policy. The machine can 
no more be made so as to regulate itself in a 
civilized fashion than an automobile can be 
made which will refuse to run if there is a 
drunken driver at the wheel. Our publicity 
machine will illuminate whatever we point it 
at. If we point it at the “Peaches” Browning 
affair, it will ruthlessly and efficiently flood the 
consciousness of men with swinishness. Point 
it at Lindbergh and it will transfigure the 
mundane world with young beauty and unsul- 
lied faith. 


HE machine itself is without morals or 

taste of any kind, without prejudice or pur- 
pose, without conviction or ulterior motive. It 
is guided by men. More specifically it is 
guided by newspaper men. They are the 
watchers who scan the horizon constantly 
looking for the event which may become the 
next nine days’ wonder. They set the special 
writers and the batteries of photographers 
hurrying to the scene of action. If their judg- 
ment has been good, that is to say if they have 
picked a sensation which the public finds 
fascinating, the lead is taken up by the aux- 
iliary services, the moving picture people, 
the managers of the chains of broadcasting 
stations, and the Mayor’s committee on the 
reception of distinguished visitors. In the 
providing of these sensations many are offered 
and few are chosen. The public interest works 
somewhat mysteriously, and those of us who 
serve it as scouts or otherwise have no very 
clear conception as to just what will go down 
and what won’t. We know that the best sensa- 
tions involve some mystery, as well as love and 
death, but in fact we work on intuitions and 
by trial and error. We know that sensations 
have to be timed properly for the public can- 


not concentrate on two sensations at the same 
time. It is no use trying to tell the public 
about the Mississippi flood when Ruth Snyder 
is on the witness stand. These excitements 
have to be taken in series with a certain in- 
terval of quiet during which public attention 
can relax and refresh itself for the next exer- 
tion. The opening of the Hall-Mills prosecu- 
tion had to be delayed two weeks, I believe, 
until the front pages could be cleared of the 
clutter of news about a subway strike. 
Chamberlain and Levine, for example, flew 
too soon after Lindbergh, even if they had 
been as charming and had had fewer relatives, 
to arouse the interest which their exploit would 
otherwise have justified. 


HE search for subjects on which to em- 
ploy the new publicity machine is con- 
ducted under highly competitive conditions. 
This is a matter of business. As a result of 
this competition we have seen the development 
of some weird devices for stimulating the in- 
terest of readers whose imaginations do not 
soar unaided. For the literate who cannot 
quite translate words into visual images there 
is now the synthetic photograph made by 
scissors, paste, and hired’ models. It tells a 
story, if not the story, almost without words. 
But above all there is the personal narrative 
which gives the illusion of intimacy and in- 
wardness. This personal narrative is, of course, 
rarely written by the person involved: by the 
ladies who are still dripping wet from their 
channel swim, by the ladies waiting for the 
clectric chair, by the flyers caught in a jam of 
kings and prime ministers. Even journalism 
is not produced under such conditions. And 
as for the recently published memoirs of 
Rudolph Valentino from the spirit world, even 
the most trusting smile as they read eagerly 
about his love-life there. The competition is 
fierce, and the rules are few. The go- 
getters of the publishing world set the pace. 
But in those enterprises where they run 
foul of such critical public opinion as still 
exists they are usually aided and abetted by 
the law cnd its officers. The worst cases, the 
ones which have really aroused protest, are 
almost invariably based on court proceedings. 
It is here that we have all gone mad. On the 
theory that any act involving a public official 
(Continued on page 110) 
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The Pitiless Places 


VANITY FAR 


Wherein a Kindly Samaritan Disavows His Finer Feelings for All Dumb Creatures 


for his health, but where on earth did 
the notion ever arise that rural localities 
are character-builders? Reformers are _for- 
ever suggesting that dramatic critics, wastrels, 
criminals or whatnot should be put out into the 
fields under God’s good sun and sky and so 
escape from the callous shell said to be a 
necessary protection for all city dwellers. 
But what nonsense this all is. Surely the 
people of the open places are far more in 
need of a shellac against pity than we who 
live in the kindly towns. Any one of sensitive 
feeling must break his heart in the wilderness. 
The conduct of man towards man is said to be 
ignoble but it seems saintly as compared to the 
behaviour of animals toward each other and 
fish and insects are palpably beyond the pale 
of decency and mercy. Among the dumb brutes 
no phrases pass about such as our fine slogan, 
“It’s not cricket.” A pickerel will stoop to 
any low advantage and among the ants there is 
no virtue save possibly a certain show of what 
might possibly be called school spirit. 

Walk down any country lane and you will 
find injustice flourishing on every hand. The 
place in the sun belongs always to the strong 
and only by hardening the heart can man sur- 
vive the constant appeals which the harassed 
small peoples of the grasses make to his sym- 
pathies. Pity must be thrust aside by every 
traveller from out the city walls. One cannot 
be forever saving songbirds from the tyranny 
of crows and checking the depredations of 
frogs against insects that have never done 
them any harm. 


Mice his has a right to go to the country 


EUTRALITY in thought and deed is diffi- 
cult but I have managed through great ef- 
fort to achieve it and no chicks need again 
expect to find metheir protector when the hawk 
comes around. Hardest of all was the resolu- 
tion to quit the role of first aid man to moths. 
But I’ve come down from the mercy seat. It 
is my present and determined intention to 
quit being sorry for moths. Life cannot be 
lived in the country on any other terms. All 
my fingers are blistered from seizing hot lamp 
chimneys to rescue insects from the very 
crater of the volcano. Of course I do appreciate 
the fact that there is suffering in their death. 
Besides it smokes the chimney. 

But as the saying goes, a burnt moth re- 
turns to his own folly. Beauty these bugs 
have and infinite energy. Of intelligence there 
is no trace. Just how this suicidal species has 
survived in the world presents a tricky prob- 
lem for the evolutionists. 

Last night I observed in particular one big 
brown flier with a mane like a buffalo. Archi- 
tecturally he was magnificent. With his figure 
and colouring that moth could have done any- 
thing and gone anywhere. But what he did 
was to fly down the lamp chimney. 

I fished him out and two minutes later he 
was again writhing within the circle of the 
flames. He had, I suppose, the Brunhilde 
complex, a “let Siegfried do it” sort of feeling. 
For the second time I braved the horrors of the 
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hot glass and blazing wick and flicked him out 
to safety. 

By now he was distinctly singed, but he 
allowed himself no more than a little while for 
recuperation. Again he was on the wing. 
Bravely he soared from the floor where he had 
fallen. Doors and windows were open. Outside 
lay the night and its stars. In the West, Cali- 
fornia waited, and beyond it China and the 
Orient. 


For moths this is not a small world, but 


the biggest which they will ever know. I 
don’t want to seem dogmatic, but there will 
be no moths in heaven. There is Scripture 
for that and we know that it is only on earth 
that “moth and rust doth corrupt.” The wis- 
dom of this dispensation should not be ques- 


By Mary Cass CANFIELD 


IRST pools of sunlight in forgotten 
parks 
Where ancient marbles lift their per- 
fect urns 
And peeling roses listen to stray larks. 


LOVES 
| 
| 


Sudden ropes swinging to a salt bird’s 


cry; 
Green water-scum along shell crusted 
hulls; 


Bony masts rigid on a racing sky. 





The coming home of seas upon cold 


sand 
When furtive evening shrouds her tinted 
veils 


Over the summer yellow of the land. 


While now I draw each strange and si- 
lent breath, 

These do I love and therefore, loving so, 

Shall find again the other side of death. 





tioned, and fortunately it is easy to accept, 
as the reasons for this ordinance are manifest 
even to finite human intelligence. 

It would not be merciful to admit even 
sanctified moths into celestial eternity. Not 
for a thousand years, or even a century, would 
the most blessed of these winged beasts be 
content to flit about the gold bar of heaven. 
Sooner or later out from distant hell would 
leap a high flame in celebration of the arrival 
of some mighty sinner. And at that moment 
there would be no holding the moth. The 
sound of harps could not prevail nor the glit- 
ter of the high white towers above the many 
mansions. Even the milk and honey could not 
serve to anchor him. 

No, if I understand moths, and I do under- 
stand moths, the old fire of frenzy which 
coursed through his veins in life would surge 
again. Upon the instant the moth of heaven 
might be seen to flutter out over the walls of 


Paradise and lumber finally down to limly, 

But not like Lucifer. Lucifer’s course wa; 
straight and fast. He fell head first, with his 
hands outstretched and pointed to break th 
force of his terrific plunge as soon as he shoul 
hit the surface of the brimstone lake. Fron 
the moment he leaped there was no doubt jy 
the mind of Lucifer as to just where he wa 
going. And any who watched also knew from 
the beginning. 

The moth of heaven cut no such gallan 
course. He fluttered and there were times jj 
seemed as if he would turn back. The waste 
motion was prodigious. Ages and ages passed 
as he backed and filled in the ether. But each 
time the flames flared up from Judas Hill 
the highest in all Hell, the moth edged closer, 
And at the end he tumbled in almost casually 
and by accident, it seemed. ; 

Once in the brimstone, there he had ty 
stay for eternity. Though it is forbidden 
to feel sorry for any in that kingdom, I cannot 
help a twinge of pity for the moth of heaven, 
He was not bad. It was only his weakness for 
fire glow which took him to the pit. And so you 
see it is merciful, after all, that moths die 
utterly in lamps and go to their extinction. 


ght knowing that the big buffalo who flew 
about the room had only one existence in 
his wallet, I was curious to see how he would 
spend it. With the whole world to choose from, 
he circled twice about my head and then, for 
the third and last time, fell down the lamp 
chimney. Perhaps a certain boredom and dis- 
couragement retarded my movements, and 
when I lifted the chimney the big fellow was 
dead. Death, and even complete annihilation, 
as in this case, may carry dignity. It pleases 
ihe living to have such a note struck in tragedy. 
And so I was annoyed at the moth because he 
had died ridiculously. 

At least it was ridiculous as far as I could 
tell. The thing seemed mere clumsiness. If 
he wanted to get in that lamp chimney out 
of high resolve, that would be different. But 
no principle was discernible. He seemed only 
to blunder in and, though I watched and list- 
ened closely, I caught neither slogan nor 
motto. “To make the world safe for Y 
“For God, for country and for .” There 
was nothing like that. 

Perhaps that is the secret. It may be that the 
moth is the greatest cynic in all the ranks 
of living things. Possibly he dies crudely and 
aimlessly to voice a protest against the seem- 
ing absence of rational and understandable 
plan in life. If that’s so, I want nothing more 
to do with him. Such despair is morbid. I 
simply will not go on as the patron and res- 
cuer of moths in distress unless they will first 
assemble in convention and find in life some 
meaning and some message. 

If any one of them is impertinent enough to 
answer, “For instance?” I’m not going to tell 
him. It’s hard enough for me to decide just 
what it is I want for myself. How can I know 
just what is fun, or even what is blessedness 
for a moth? 
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The Romance of Power 
In Which a Noted American Novelist Lzoks—With Not a Little Wonder—at a King 


hjem—a seaport of Norway, lying one- 

third of the way up the coast from Stavan- 
ger, which is the southernmost port on Nor- 
way’s western ocean front—was relatively old, 
as Europe goes, but now here was the oppor- 
tunity, as well as the curiosity, to explore the 
quaint old town for myself. In some book— 
Baedeker, I suppose—I learned that it was 
founded nearly a thousand years ago—to be 
exact, in the year gg6. 

A half-mythical king, Olaf Trygvason, 
erected a church and built his 
royal residence here somewhere 
about that time. A little island 
called Munkholm, in the harbor 
fronting the town, contains the re- 
mains of a once very solid and 
picturesque mediaeval monastery, 
and about a, hundred and fifty 
years ago the Danes, who then 
controlled Norway, erected a fort 
there. Now, reduced and dis- 
mantled, it has become a resort to 
which the natives repair in small 
boats on Saturday and Sunday, to 
drink sarsaparilla and eat Nor- 
wegian pastry. For, believe it or 
not, Norway, like the States, is 
more or less dry. Prohibition in 
nearly all of its counties, or 
“amts”, was voted fifteen or 
twenty years ago. 

Trondhjem’s harbor is crowded 
with vessels of every description 
from all parts of the world—fish- 
ing boats, in number and picturesqueness 
suggesting Gloucester, Massachusetts,—and 
shipping vessels bringing coal, grain, salt, 
flour, machinery and taking away fish and 
wood pulp. Fish, the principal item of export, 
is caught in all the northern seas and brought 
here to be dried or canned. 

But, more interesting to lovers of historical 
lore, the town has a handsome cathedral, dat- 
ing from the eleventh century, and a royal 
palace—one of the two or three, (or even 
more, for all I know), of the palaces es- 
tablished at various points along the north 
and south length of this very long and very 
narrow country. Apart from these two struc- 
tures, there are a few streets of shops, a 
scattered and variable residence area, sug- 
gestive in its architecture of the better resi- 
dence portions of our simple midwestern 
towns; while “downtown” there are several 
picture-theatres, (showing American movies), 
and perhaps six or eight hotels, not one of 
which is of any great comfort to the American 
traveler. Evidently the country is not yet 
sufficiently populous, nor visited by a sufficient 
number of tourists, to offer or afford the con- 
veniences of modern hotel life. 

Yet the charm of Trondhjem is, for me, al- 
most irresistible. This is due, in part, to the 
fact that its summers have hardly any night 
at all, the sun merely sinking below the 
horizon at say ten thirty or eleven thirty, only 
to rise again at one thirty or two. And the 


[ue a hazy recollection that Trond- 


By THEODORE DREISER 


delightfulness of this almost endless day is 
added to by a lightness of air, a freshness of 
salt winds, and an absence of uncomfortable 
heat—a pleasant coolness all of the time. And 
avain, there are the thickness, and the black- 
ness, and the stillness, and the coolness, of 
the pine forests—tall and many-columned— 
that crown the hills and look down upon the 
waters of the wide fjord beside which the 
city lies. 

But it is not of Trondhjem as a city that I 
wish to speak. There is another idea here at 





NORWEGIAN STATE RAILWAYS 


THE TRONDHJEM PALACE 


The unpretentious white pine house which 
is the residence of the King of Norway when 
he comes to Trondhjem, the little seaport 
town, famous only because Haakon VII, the 
reigning king of Norway, was crowned there 


which I wish to arrive. But I must get at it 
backwards, as it were. Let us take the royal 
palace that I mentioned, for that has some- 
thing to do with it, yet only indirectly, as you 
will see. It is such an unpretentious affair that 
at first I took it to be no more than a peculiar 
and decidedly inexpensive wooden structure 
used for a library, perhaps, or a small city 
department of some kind—long, to the extent 
of fronting an entire block for about two hun- 
dred feet; not very deep, and but two stories 
in height. To my astonishment, (once I had 
learned what it really was) I saw that it was 
built of white pine, painted a dull white, with 
a fluting or grillwork about the top and a 
series of evenly placed and not inartistically 
arched double windows on both floors. Within, 
to my uncurbable curiosity at first, were hung 
heavy drops of crimson and gold. Before it— 
and most inartistically, as I decided at once 
—lay a wide, gravelled space, fifty feet in 
width, say, by two hundred feet long, which 
was used by the passing public as a sidewalk. 

But no trees, grass, or flowers. 

At the rear, to be sure, lay what I took to be 


a small public park, of no great size and no- 


especial charm, enclosed by a high iron fence, 
with here and there excluding gates, yet all 


standing wide open. Later, I learned that when 
royalty chose to dwell here—which was not 
often, (the last time having been three years 
before, and then only for two days)— 
these gates were closed and the park re- 
served. 

But what interested me about this palace, 
aside from the fact that Norway had a king at 
all, was the knowledge that palace and royalty, 
in the modern sense, are of such recent origin 
here. So late as 1905 Norway had no king of 
its own, nor any Crown Prince, although today 

it is most agreeably, (I pre- 

: sume), equipped with both. Of 

a course, long ago, between the 
eighth and thirteenth centuries 
there were a number of kings 
—some more or less mythical 
and some, no doubt, unim- 
portant,—who used the many 
amazing and intricate fjords along 
the entire shore line of this coast 
as hiding places in which to lurk 
and from which to descend upon 
and pillage the coasts of England, 
France, and, no doubt, Germany. 

But after that this strange and 
fascinating country was subju- 
gated by the Danes and held by 
them until 1814, when, for certain 
European political reasons, it was 
assigned to Sweden. With this 
transfer of control came dissen- 
tion, and from that time on began 
a quarrel between the Norwegians 
and the Swedes. 

At the base of these differences was the in- 
creasing national consciousness of the 
Norwegians themselves. For, as an awakening 
people, they did not relish being transferred 
as so much baggage or property from one na- 
tion to another. And because, by that time, 
they were not much less powerful in popula- 
tion and wealth than the Swedes, they were 
able, without bloodshed, to disassociate them- 
selves gradually, and finally, to set up a dis- 
tinct government of their own. And this no 
longer ago than 1905, at which time Sweden 
agreed to disunion. 

And so now we come to this odd business of 
royalty in connection with this democratic 
people, who are, essentially, lovers of political 
liberty and equality. They did not really want 
a king at all at the time, as I understand it, 
but for reasons of policy or national safety, 
decided, nonetheless, to have one. On the 
east was Sweden, more or less disgruntled be- 
cause of this disunion, and, worse yet, beyond 
Sweden, the Gulf of Bothnia and Finland, 
which, at that time, was the same as Russia, 
ever threatening to move west and annex both 
Sweden and Norway—while, southwest, across 
the North Sea, was England, ever determined 
that Russia should advance no further. Hence, 
England was obviously the natural ally and 
friend of such a new and aspiring, not to 
mention buffer, state as Norway, whereas 
Sweden and Russia were enemies. 


(Continued on page 94) 
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SHEELER 


Glenn Hunter in a New Play 


After Two Seasons on the Road, He Is Returning to New York in “Behold This Dreamer” 


|B fey 2 among the younger actors because in a few years he has acquired on the road. Merton of the Movies (the comedy-drama by George S. Kaufman 
a definite position as a road star, Glenn Hunter returns to Broadway this and Mark Connelly) gave him his first sight of his name in electric lights and 
Autumn in a new play by the author of The Spider, called Behold This Dreamer. Young Woodley, his next play, was also not only a commercial, but a literary 
It was in Booth Tarkington's Clarence, that Glenn Hunter won his first notices. success. Behold This Dreamer, as the title tells, provides Mr. Hunter with a more 
Since then he has been forced to alternate a season in New York with a year Freudian réle and an opportunity for a new characterization in psychology and style 
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are, we—my wife and I—have decided 

to celebrate the one-hundredth per- 
formance of my new comedy with a little after- 
theatre supper. We have invited all the actors 
and actresses appearing in the play, the direc- 
| tors of the theatre, some other playwrights, 
and a few actors and actresses who are not 
playing in my comedy. 

On the morning of the supper, my wife 
enters my room and shows me the following 
’ jittle drawing: 
| KLHWISPKXQOABJDE 
f 7000000000000000 
| To 
Go 


eer customs being such as they 
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I immediately knew what it was all about: 
the ublong was meant to be the plan of the 
table, the little circles the guests, and the let- 
ters their initials. 

And then the ensuing dialogue took place 
between us: 

My Wire: I’ve been working on the seating 
arrangement for the last two hours and a half. 
How shall we seat the guests? Who shall sit 
next to and opposite whom? 

I: Is it satisfactory now? 

Sue: No, it isn’t. It never will be. 

I; Shall I help you? 

Sue: Yes. 

(We sit down at a small table, opposite each 
other, and put the plan on the table. We bend 
over it as if it were a chess-board and we 
the two chess players.) 


(after prolonged contemplation): Look 

here, darling! S., the actor, cannot sit next 
to Miss I. because S. always says of Miss I. 
that one of her legs is shorter than the other, 
for which Miss I. is very angry with him, and 
I can perfectly understand her attitude, for 
Miss I’s favourite réles are those of pretty 
young cocottes in haughty farces. 

Sue: Well then, S. can sit next to Miss M. 

I; That, too, will be rather complicated be- 
cause they’ve been playing opposite each other 
in three plays this season, and they are afraid 
that the public will think she is his mistress. 
Do they have to sit next to each other, even at 
suppers? 

SHE: But, my dear, she is his mistress! 

I; That’s even worse! Miss M. must sit next 
to L., the director. 

Sue: That’s not such a bad idea. But we 
must take care that he be seated at her right 
because her eyes are a bit—well, incorrect, 
and her face is not in an advantageous posi- 
tion unless one sees her right profile only. If 
the director sits at her left, she’ll tomorrow 
spread the rumour that we are bent on ruin- 
ing her, that that was the reason why we 
seated her so that the director would see her 
bad profile. She’ll say we want to influence 
him not to give her a réle in the new play. 

I: You're right. 

(We change the positions on the chess- 
board. Long contemplation of the plan.) 


By FERENC MOLNAR 


I: Why is B., the author, seated next to 
Director Z? 

Sue: Because he explicitly asked me to 
seat him there. He has finished a new play and 
wants to talk about it to the director. 

I: Well, the director called me up yester- 
day and told me that he would accept the 


invitation under one condition only: that B. 


would not sit next to him: He said B. had been 
annoying him with his new play for the past 
month. 

SHE: Very well. Then B. will sit next to 
K., the actor. 

I: But, dearest, K. is angry at B. because he 
is telling everybody that K’s wife is having an 
affair with S., the banker, and that K. knows 
all about it, and that K., in spite of the whole 
scandalous affair, does not kill either the 
banker or his wife, nor does he even attempt 
to divorce either his wife or the banker. 

Sue: But, darling, because of such trifles 
they can:very well sit next to each other! One 
doesn’t take such paltry gossip seriously in the 
world of the theatre! 

I (studying the plan): If we don’t put B. 
next to the actor, I cannot find another seat 
for him. He can’t sit next to W., the actress, 
because, when his The Black Snow failed, he 
told the whole world that the play went wrong 
on account of the bad acting of W. Now, he 
can’t sit next to O., either, because she doesn’t 
speak to him. You know, O. has discovered 
that whenever B. pretends to applaud her, he 
never strikes his palms together but only 
moves his hands, and very carefully, too, so as 
not to make any noise at all. O. swears she 
will never speak to him again, and she says 
that he is old, and that his brains are dry, 
and that he can write only when he’s as drunk 
as a piper, and even then, the better cham- 
pagne he drinks, the worse plays he writes. 

SHE: Let’s seat him next to A. 


: She was his wife ten years ago and 

divorced him. 

SHE: How about E? 

I: She was his wife two years ago, and 
divorced him. 

Sue: Well, in that case he will sit next 
to Miss R. 

I: Can’t be done! He’s seriously thinking of 
marrying her and in case we seat them next to 
each other now, next year, when they will 
divorce under the most scandalous circum- 
stances, everybody will say that we’ve been 
the cause of it. 

SHE (irritated): Then why in Heaven’s 
name have you invited this unpleasant man? 
I detest him. 

I: I don’t like him, either. But I had to invite 
him because it was he who told the direc- 
tor that my play was terrible and that it would 
not run for a week. Somehow I feel he cannot 
be absent from the supper I give at the oc- 
casion of the one-hundredth performance. 

Sue: But where shall we put him? 

I (pointing to the chess board): I have a 
place for him, though I must confess it’s a very 
bad one. He will sit between Miss M’s bad 


We Plan a Supper Party 


Arranging It Proves the Most Complicated Chess Game in My Life Among the Artists 


looking left profile and Director R’s right ear. 
As every one knows, R. is deaf in his right ear. 

SHE (gazing at the chess board): But then 
he’ll sit opposite Mr. C. who seduced (and 
married) his second wife? 

I: Well, we'll put the large, round vase 
between B. and C. They won’t see each other 
behind the flowers. 

Sue: And where shall we sit. 

I: I want to sit next to Z. It was he who 
tried to persuade me not to marry you because, 
he said, you were a wicked and eternally quar- 
relsome woman. 

Sue: I beg your pardon, but 7 want to sit 
next to Z. He advised me not to marry you 
because you were a drunkard and a neurotic. 

I: The solution! Z. will sit between us. 

Sue: As a matter of fact, it is easy to find 
places for ourselves. There will not be a guest 
here tonight who would not have spread the 
most horrible gossip about us. 

I: Quite right. Therefore, let’s not worry 
about our seats. (I contemplate the chess 
board for a long time.) Tell me, please, why 
is Mr. U. going to sit next to Mrs. R? 

SHE: Because Mrs. R. is thinking of divorc- 
ing her husband, the baritone, who has lost 
his voice. She wants to marry a tenor, who has 
just found his voice. Now then, Mr. U. is the 
impresario of this tenor and she thinks he 
may be of help. There’s a difficulty .. . 

TI: And that is— 

Sue: The impresario would like to pass 
his own wife over to the tenor, so I don’t think 
he will wholeheartedly recommend another 
man’s wife to the tenor. 

I (after studying the plan for a very long 
time): As a matter of fact there are still many 
faults with the arrangement. But these are so 
complicated and difficult that we can’t pos- 
sibly remedy them. 

SHE: I know of a good solution. 

I: Well? 

Sue: We have invited thirty-four guests. 
The most tactful procedure would be—and I 
am certain it would create a fashion, a sensa- 
tion, with everybody in the theatrical world 
immediately copying it—to seat the thirty-four 
guests at thirty-four small, isolated, separate 
tables. Only one guest at a table! 

I: Not a bad idea! 

SHE: Of course, the thirty-four tables ought 
to be in thirty-four different rooms. Only one 
table in a room! 

I: A glorious idea! 

Sue: And if we could possibly find thirty- 
four rooms in thirty-four separate houses, it 
would be simply divine! 

I; And we? 

Sue: We'd go and have supper in a restau- 
rant. 

(We dreamed over this idea for a long time. 
Then we began our work all over again. For 
hours afterwards we were still playing chess 
with names, affairs, marriages, divorces, vani- 
ties, gossips, careers, vicissitudes and suscepti- 
bilities. Result: after working for a few hours, 
the seating arrangement was just as bad as it had 
been when we started. Perhaps, a little worse.) 
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TAXI 


Far less bandit than our own taxi-toolers 
is this typical French driver, an eminently 
respectable old bean who reads philosophy 
during his rest periods and loves babies 


why Paris attracts so many Ameri- 

cans. Margot and-Clementine had 

rather hard sledding during the 

4 5 lean years following Armistice Day, 

Its Types, Terrors and Temptations but of late, what with the increas- 
ing cordiality of the entente and 

the annual collegians, things—in- 


As Noted in Passing by Covarrubias cluding the ladies—are looking up 


This Is Really Paris sta Ae eae 





LA POLITIQUE 
At the little Restaurant Foyot, opposite the Chambre des Députés, we see 
daily important political conferences in session. Who knows what dark secret 
M. Bizeau, member from Choisy-le-Bec, is imparting to his colleague, M. 
Gavroche! Is it of the French debt they are speaking? the fall of the franc? 
the naval disarmament conference? the Lindbergh flight? or of Colonial 
expansion in Morocco? No, as a matter of fact, M. Bizeau is slipping his old 
friend the age, name and telephone number of the little manicure who has 
just treated the sturdy paw with which he muffles his romantic information 
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POLICE! 
A familiar figure to frequenters of the lovely Bois de Boulogne 
is Armand whose beat lies between the Lake and the Pré 
Catalan. Though old and withered, Armand is kept young by 
what he sees in the Rabelaisian round of duty for, in truth, 
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FLEURISTE 
Near the Madeleine, Mme. Dupont arranges her bouquets of 
left-overs from the smart florists of the Avenue de I’Opéra. 
Today Madame is enchanted for she has just concluded a 
deal with a rich American, who took away twenty francs worth 
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he literally stumbles over one candid love affair after another of shopworn posies and several very leaden coins in change 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


Every year Vanity Fair has 
one of its correspondents in 
Paris record the very latest 
types and revive old impres- 
sions. This summer it was.Mig- 
uel Covarrubias, whose drawings 
indicate that the Ville Lumiére 
is running true to form and still 
maintains those _ institutions, 
so dear to every visitor’s heart 














GARCON! 
Gaston is looking over the eve- 
ning’s customers and deciding 
how much each is good for. But 
make no error: this young Gaul 
does not live by tips alone. No 
indeed. By adding in the date 
and using a nimbly varying 
scale of prices he manages to 
get along quite nicely, thank you 
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LE PERE 
Pére Dubois is feeling rather 
low this morning. Having done 
his duty as assistant curate of 
St. Tulpice, he had figured on 
an afternoon off. And now the 
Bishop calls him to a con- 
ference to which the worthy 
father goes, muttering the 
Latin equivalent of “Drat it” 
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Two Souls 





VANITY FAIR 


A Portrait in Miniature of a Woman Who Tragically Renounced a Great Man’s Love 


Jasper really been in this perfect place 

three weeks? Was it the climate, the 
Mediterranean winter, never so lovely, or her 
French frocks, or the game of rouge-et-noir, 
that made the days spin by? Wonderful to be 
young (Claire needn’t begin to think the word 
defiantly, either . . . not yet), to have her 
strange, admired tawny hair and a new string 
of pearls and, ahead of her, three more months 
of Europe. Two of them, actually, without her 
husband, Jasper. 

The letter from Philip Elder was in her 
hand. She looked at it. It was a thick one, even 
thicker than the last, and written, with a fine 
disregard for foreign postage and possible 
marital curiosity, on his club stationery with 
the embossed name so beautifully black on the 
flap. She turned it over. The name was there 
—that name with the authority of greatness— 
the name of the famous novelist and lecturer 
. . « just as it always was on the other en- 
velopes that she had rather liked to leave lying 
about at home when people were coming to 
tea, and to catch up later . . . impulsively, 
just because the stray thing caught her eye 
. «. to read out a charming bit about books. 

He always wrote charmingly, pouring out 
his thoughts, all that he was thinking and 
reading and writing. At first, they used to say, 
enviously, “Not from the Philip Elder?” but 
now no one needed to ask that. Sometimes 
there would be several letters lying together at 
tea-time, carelessly, in a little drift..... all on 
the same paper, just one with the flap upper- 
most. 


[ was his fourth letter in..... had she and 


HE knew that Jasper never bothered to 
read her letters. She continued to look at 
the name on the flap. It told her that Philip 
knew Jasper, and also..... she smiled as she 
did every time that she pictured him writing 
at his club, having made some excuse at home 
caves that he knew his wife, Irene Elder 
(“Irene” pronounced in three syllables. The 
fact that Irene had carried that point in Chi- 
COBO... what more did one need to be told 
about her?). 

The letter dropped on her knee. It could 
wait. With her hands locked behind her neck 
as she lay back on the pillows, Claire warmed 
herself with the thought of Philip’s wife. Irene 
knew that he wrote. He wrote from home, 
wisely, once in so often; and he took home, 
once in so often, one of Claire’s answers that, 
by a custom established in a wifeless period 
when Irene’s health had required one of the 
pleasant climatic changes it periodically did 
require, he received at his office in the college. 

The deliciousness of all this lay in the fact 
that the arrangement was entirely tacit. Here 
her own subtlety had equalled his. At wise in- 
tervals she wrote a letter that was just the 
right thing to take home in the afternoon, 
and lay on Irene’s desk, saying, “This came 
today. From Claire.” She smiled again to think 
how little difference there was between those 
letters and the others, and yet she knew she 
made the others ..... well, impossible to take 


By FARADAY KEENE 


home. What a rare game it all was! His wife 
wondering how often he wrote from the club, 
how often Claire wrote him.....tormented 
conse guessing. 

Claire glanced again at the letter. She would 
first finish her roll and her café au lait. You 
couldn’t read and control the crumbs, the 
delicious hard crumbs that were so different 
from the crumbs, no matter how good, - in 
America. She would finish the darling cream- 
yellow curls of butter in the dish, that looked 
so infantine. And then she would lie back 
again, and read her letter. Meantime, along 
with making the roll and the butter come 
“even” (that too was a game, and how she 
loved, always, to win!) there was still Irene 
to think about..... Irene with her hard hand- 
some face, with her mysterious ailments that 
worked into a perfect technique for self- 





A SOBRIQUET QUESTIONNAIRE | 
By Cuartes G. SHaw 

Who were the following: | 

1. “Billy the Kid”? 

2. “The Grand Monarch”? 

3. “Mother Goose”? 

4, “Orange-Peel”? 

5. “The Prisoner of Ham”? 

6. “The Prince of Story Tellers”? 

7. “La Pucelle”? 

8. “Tom Thumb”? 

9. “Queen Dick”? 

10. “Whiskey Van’? 

11. “The Young Cub”? 

12. “The Wizard of The North”? 

13. “Cliquot”? 

14. “Old Parr”? 

15. “The White Queen”? 

16. “The Most Learned Fool in Christen- 
dom”? 

17. “Farmer George”? 

18. “Brandy Nan”? 

19. “The Great Duke”? 

20. “The Bonanza Kings”? 








(Answers Will Be Found on Page 122) | 





indulgence and autocratic control of vacation 
plans, with her “wife-of-the-great-man” air. 

eer it gave her even more pleasure, 
somehow, to think about Irene than to think 
about him. Probably because the conflict, the 
real struggle, had been with her. Irene had 
consciously, and openly, fought. With bad 
judgment ..... oh, entendu! But savagely, vi- 
ciously; with methods that sometimes went to 
the quick, during the days when his passion 
had not wrung out of him the words that came 
so hard. It was still possible, in those days, 
that the words might not come at all; that his 
set lips might set hard enough to keep them 
back. And she herself saw him so seldom, 
really ......: had so little chance..... Ah, if 
the words never came! If she lost, if Irene won! 
She felt her temples beating again with the 
fury that used to go through her. 


That day at the shore. Early in the little 
game, before Irene decided that they hated 
Southampton. Irene talking to them all about 
the way the women ran after him, how she had 
to be nice to them because he wouldn’t. And 
then, after waiting just long enough for that to 
sink in: “Claire, dear, you must come with me 
in the motor for a lovely long day, next week, 
when Philip is off lecturing for those people. 
We'll drive round by..... ” And so on, while 
everyone listened. And she had reddened... 
she, Claire, of all women (the hot flush ran all 
over her body again, remembering) ..... had 
flushed like a fool, hotly, violently ..... her 
ears, her throat, her shoulders; she could feel 
it under her clothes, while the others watched 
her. That. night, face down in the pillows, 
with the beating, beating in her ears that would 
not stop. Living it over..... their fascinated, 
bright, avid  looks..... pleased..... like 
people at a play. 


ELL .. . She stretched herself back on her 

pillows. She had won, the roll and butter 
had come “even”. They were finished, and the 
café au lait. But she must think a little more 
about Irene, and then she would read her 
letter, her delightful letter about all that he 
was thinking and reading and writing .... For 
now Irene knew, and everyone knew. His tight- 
lipped coolness that had deceived them all, 
that had even frightened her..... herself, 
Claire! .....with cold fears of losing the 
game (if she had lost it, if Irene had won, she 
would have had to die, simply), deceived no 
one any more. They saw his eyes. His eyes, 
so humble yet so proud, following her. Not 
the eyes of a triumphant lover. Oh, on the con- 
trary! Observing him in her company, the 
worst of them by this time were known to 
comment appropriately, “Tragic idyl” ... It 
would be words like those. 

And now one asked one’s self: What next? 
It was not as if he lived in New York, or even 
Philadelphia; but Chicago....really! Irene 
would never come to Southampton again; her 
health, one heard, now required Canada, and 
since the money, what there was of it, was hers 
poets If he were a business man, now, who 
made occasional trips! Wasn’t it... . hadn’t it 
come to be, a case for renunciation, for giving 


him up? 

Poor dear! His great reputation as a critic 
and lecturer..... as a novelist, too. His tall, 
fine head, so distinguished ..... she could see 


it.... bowed. It gave her a pang. He was 
“different”. Everyone said so; they said he had 
the look of a man with a soul. She would live 
in his soul, she would be a perfect memory. 
Faintly she remembered the lines: 
“Who wins his love shall lose her, 
Who loses her shall gain”....... 
Andrew Lang..... how true that was. He 
would remember her always, he would long 
for her; Irene would know very well that he 
was longing for her, always. She would be his 
ideal of all that was fine and high. And there 
would be something uplifted in her own look, 
(Continued on page 122) 
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ABBE, PARIS 


Transatlantic Commuters—Fred and Adele Astaire 


The Dancers Have Returned From London to Appear in the Latest Gershwin Musical Comedy 





VANITY FAIR 


The Theory and Lizzie Borden 


O. Henry Sends a Sheriff to Snoop Around a Murder Mystery of Thirty-Five Years Ago 


HEN the incomparable Lizzie Borden, 

\\) America’s most interesting woman, 

passed to her reward a few weeks 
ago, we all read with something of a pang 
the final chapter in the most absorbing mur- 
der case in the annals of America. And when, 
a few days later, her last will and testament 
was published in the newspapers, a good many 
of us recalled with a start a certain short 
story tucked away somewhere along the mur- 
murous shelf left behind by O. Henry. 

That story was the one he called The Theory 
and the Hound and you will find it in the 
posthumous collection entitled (for reasons 
which escape me) Whirligigs. It tells how, 
once upon a time, a Blue Ridge sheriff landed 
on a lazy, forgotten morsel of an island off the 
coast of South America. In his pocket were 
the warrant and extradition papers for one 
Wade Williams, wanted back in Kentucky for 
the murder of his frail, pretty wife two years 
before. From an intercepted letter, the sheriff 
knew his man was living on that island, even 
knew the fugitive was growing cocoanuts to 
ship by the occasional fruit-steamers putting 
in at that tiny harbour. And though he had 
no photograph to clinch his identification, he 
carried in the back of his head a rough des- 
cription of the murderer, a word-sketch as to 
age, height, habits of drink and speech, colour- 
ing and the like. There were, he learned from 
the consul, but two Americans on the polyglot 
island and this made his search seem easy. 
But each of the two exiles dealt in cocoanuts 
and the rough description fitted one just as 
neatly as the other. 


HERIFF Plunkett must depart next morning 
S with the fruit-steamer and he meant to take 
Wade Williams with him. He merely had to 
find out somehow within the next few hours 
which of the two was Williams, for it would 
be a sorry day for justice (and, incidentally, 
for the sheriff's bondsman) if he were to take 
the wrong man by the scruff of the neck and 
drag him half way across the world to answer 
a charge of murder. Mild-eyed but wary, he 
sat with the two men, broke bread with them, 
drank with them, O. Henry, as he spun the 
tale, being careful that you should know no 
more than the sheriff himself which of the 
two—Morgan or Reeves—was, in truth, the 
fugitive Wade Williams. Then the tale takes 
this swift turn: 

A dog walked into the room where they 
sat—a black-and-tan hound, long-eared, 
lazy, confident of welcome. 

Plunkett turned his head and looked at 
the animal, which halted, confidently, with- 
in a few feet of his chair. : 

Suddenly the sheriff, with a deep-mouthed 
oath, left his seat and bestowed upon the 
dog a vicious and heavy kick, with his pon- 
derous shoe. 

The hound, heart-broken, astonished, with 
flapping ears and incurved tail, uttered a 
piercing yelp of pain and surprise. 

Reeves and the consul remained in their 
chairs, saying nothing, but astonished at 


By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


the unexpected show of intolerance from 
the easy-going man from Chatham county. 

But Morgan, with a suddenly purpling 
face, leaped to his feet and raised a threat- 
ening arm above the guest. 

“You—brute!” he shouted, passionately ; 
“why did you do that?” 

Quickly the amenities returned, Plun- 
kett muttered some indistinct apology and 
regained his seat. Morgan with a decided 





BOSTON HERALD 


LIZZIE BORDEN 


Her recent peaceful death re- 
calls the 35 year old murder 
mystery. This inscrutable old 
lady was accused of a very 
prettily executed double murder 


effort controlled his indignation and also 

returned to his chair. 

And then Plunkett with the spring of a 
tiger, leaped around the corner of the table 
and snapped handcuffs on the paralyzed 
Morgan’s wrists. 

“Hound-lover and woman-killer!” he 
cried; “get ready to meet your God.” 

It was the next morning, when the sheriff 
was pushing the captive Williams into the 
dory that he enlightened the still puzzled 
consul. 

“I’m a Kentuckian,” he said as the boat put 
out to sea, “and I’ve seen a great deal of both 
men and animals. And I never yet saw a man 
that was overfond of horses and dogs but what 
was cruel to women.” 

This sharp, characteristic tweak at the end 
of The Theory and the Hound spread many an 
amused or perhaps malicious smile in its day, 
but more than one eminent neurologist nodded 
grave assent. For it is, I am told, a pet theory 
among many latter-day psychiatrists that a 
peculiarly ardent concern in behalf of our 
feathered or four-footed friends is a tell-tale 
token of some old brutality undergoing com- 
pensation and atonement or at least is an out- 
ward scar of some ancient impulse of cruelty 
towards human beings, never satisfied, per- 
haps, and long since suppressed. 

These modern psychologists are pretty try- 
ing that way. If they catch you so far obeying 
a scriptural injunction as to honour your 
father and your mother, it is a signal for them 


to get together and give the cheer of their 
school of thought—Oedipus Rex, Co-ex-Co-ex,” 
—or if you are so transparent as to rebuke a 
hulking driver for beating his poor nag, they 
pounce on you and try to wring from you a 
confession that, back in your foul and brackish 
childhood, you had slain a little baby for the 
coral on its neck. Any one at all familiar with 
their tricks and their manners knows that 
they chuckled when Lizzie Borden’s will was 
offered for probate the other day. 

It was on a sweltering August morning five 
and thirty years ago that old Andrew Borden 
came moseying up Second Street in Fall River 
and, for the last time, walked across the 
threshold of his house at No. g2. He was a 
lean, lanky miser, his fringe of whiskers al- 
ready whitened by his seventieth New England 
Winter. He had just been a-prowl downtown 
on business, happily foreclosing mortgages, 
maybe. Now he was homing for his noon siesta 
and it was not quite eleven when the hired 
girl unlocked the front door to let him in, 
His wife, the second Mrs. Borden, had gone 
out, he was to be told later, on a sick call. 
His elder daughter, Emma, was visiting friends 
over Fairhaven way. But Lizzie was on the 
premises. Indeed as Bridget came through the 
hall to unlock the door for him, she had heard 
Miss Lizzie laughing all by herself upstairs. 
To some who turn from time to time the 
yellowing pages of this fathomless New Eng- 
land tragedy, that solitary and enigmatic 
cackle floating down the darkened stairway 
lifts the Borden legend to the plane of Shake- 
speare and Sophocles. 


HE morning’s work about the house was 
done. The beds were made, the windows 
washed. The kitchen was to rights. The break- 
fast (it had consisted of bread, mutton, mutton- 
broth, johnny-cake, sugar-cookies, bananas 
and coffee) was long since cleared away. After 
letting the master in, Bridget (they called 
her Maggie only because the hired girl at 
Borden’s was always called Maggie) toiled 
up the back-stairs and flopped down for a 
rest on her bed under the hot roof. A few 
minutes later—ten minutes, perhaps, less than 
fifteen, certainly—she was summoned below 
by the panicky voice of Miss Lizzie spreading 
the alarm. On the sofa in the sitting-room, 
killed while he had been taking his snooze, 
lay old man Borden. His blood was smeared 
all over the room and his head had been 
hacked with such deep, prolonged and insati- 
ate ferocity that his oldest friend would not 
have known it was his. Upstairs, beside the 
precise, starchy, spare-room bed she had been 
making, the hurriedly gathering neighbors 
found the body of Mrs. Borden, struck down, 
they assumed, by the same fierce hand and 
probably by the same weapon, but already so 
clotted and cold in death that, after killing her. 
the slayer must have lain in wait for full 
ninety dreadful minutes to make the job 
complete by killing her husband. 
The preposterous trial that followed the 
(Continued on page 120) 
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FLOCK, THE PAINTER 


A portrait made in the spring of 
1927, never seen save in a small 
showing of Mme. Orloff’s very re- 
cent work in Paris. The photograph 
is from her first model—in cement 





EMILE BERNHEIM 
This portrait was executed by Mme. Or- 
loff toward the end of 1925. It is a life- 
size bust and cast in bronze. Note the 
high, interesting and almost exaggerated 
relief of the modelling on this fine head 


RUBIN, THE PAINTER (Below) 
Executed in 1926 and first exposed at the 
Salon des Tuileries in Paris: next seen 
at the Galerie Druet on the Rue Royale. 
The head—of the painter, Rubin—is life- 
size and executed in a light bronze 
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PORTRAIT IN BRONZE 
A new and characteristic head 
by Mme. Orloff. The portrait is of 
Mr. Chofield, a young American 
painter. The bust is life-size and 
has not yet left the artist’s studio 


Chana Orloff’s Recent Portraits in Bronze 
A Group of New Works by the Distinguished Russian Sculptress, Now Resident in Paris 
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VANITY FAIR 


Raising Pigeons For Profit 


An Enlightening Inquiry into the Pitfalls and Adventures Awaiting the Amateur Fancier 


By COREY FORD (Author of “Raising Checks for Profit”, Etc.) 


DITOR’S NOTE:—With the descent of the sum- 

mer season, many householders are casting fran- 
tically about for some way to meet their bills and 
still pay for that trip to Europe; and it is for these 
subscribers that Vanity Fair has engaged Mr. Corey 
Ford, the well-known writer and lecturer on barn- 
yard love-life, to describe the novel hobby of pigeon- 
fancying in which they may all turn an honest penny 


PWNE first requisite in starting a pigeon- 
[\em is to move into a neighbourhood 
where there are a lot of pigeons. 

Attach a thick iron hoop about eighteen 
inches in diameter to the end of a stout broom 
handle of ordinary size, and sew two or three 
flour sacks to this iron ring, gathering them to- 
gether securely at the bottom. This forms an 
economical and practical Pigeon Net; and a 
little shifty work, some grey dawn, should in- 
sure the reader the nucleus of a prosperous 
nest. 

We are now ready to talk Pigeons; and 
surely no member of our feathered cousins 
affords more fascinating study. Since the first 
dove returned to Noah on Mount Ararat with 
an olive branch, two American flags and a 
Hearst editorial in his bill, these gentle crea- 
tures have ever been man’s loyal and eager 
friend thru thick and thin; and princes and 
courtesans, kings and chamber-maids, prelates 
and ladies of high degree in ages past, so history 
tells us, often “found keen pleasure . . . up 
in the pygeon-lofte.” How often today, indeed, 
has a faltering fancier, swaying helplessly 
from a lamp-post in the early morning, been 
led back safely to his hearth-fire by his faith- 
ful homing-pigeon? The devotion and intelli- 
gence of these bright-eyed fellows, with their 
loves and their heart-aches, their jealousies 
and their vanities and other lovable human 
qualities, should endear them to every amateur 
fancier, particularly with squabs bringing 
anywhere from eight to ten dollars a dozen. 


S soon as a reasonable number of pigeons 
has been assembled, the amateur fancier 
must face the problem of housing his feathered 
pets until proper dormitory space has been 
provided. While work is progressing on a 
suitable shed in the back yard, the pigeons 
may share their quarters temporarily with 
the family; and any room, preferably the 
bathroom, can be fitted into an economical 
and practical lodging-place. Little imagination 
is needed to see how readily the fixtures of 
this room adapt themselves to the needs of 
pigeons; it is advisable, however, to lower 
the mirror a trifle so the tiny guests will not 
have to crane their necks while preening. If 
the thoughtful fancier will remember to hang 
a clean towel behind the door, and leave fresh 
razor-blades and a tube of shaving-cream on 
the dresser, his little charges will soon make 
themselves thoroughly at home in their new 
quarters. 

It is essential for pigeons to have plenty of 
room in which to fly about; and in this emer- 
gency the parlour, library and dining-room 
may be turned into an economical and prac- 
tical Fly-Pen if the fancier will knock down a 
few walls and partitions and nail chicken-wire 


across the transom. The kitchen will prove 
convenient for storing grain, preparing the 
mash, and also mixing concrete for lining 
the floor of the Fly-Pen; and the bedroom 
may be used for breeding—and the family. 

In the meantime work will be progressing 
as speedily as possible on the new addition 
next to the garage; for it is possible that the 
family may be finding conditions slightly 
cramped in the house by this time. And what 
a hammering and a banging there is now, to 
be sure! It is best to construct this shed of 
one-inch rough lumber, about sixteen feet 
wide, with four feet of this space used as a 
passageway in front; the interior may be 
divided into any desired number of rooms. The 
walls must be fashioned as weather-proof as 
possible; and the floors may be of dirt or 
boards. I have found that dirt floors are 
thoroughly practical, in the long run. 

At last the new house is finished, the last 
nail driven, and the paint allowed to dry! And 
now if the fancier will roll his pajamas and 
tooth-brush into a bundle, and carry out a 
couple of mattresses under his arm, he may 
move his family at once into these attractive 
quarters and leave full possession of his own 
house to the feathered guests. Provided prop- 
er care has been taken to make the roof water- 
tight, I am sure the family will be perfectly 
comfortable there as long as the weather stays 
warm. 


O far nothing has been said of the breeds 

of pigeons; but their variety and culture 
form a fascinating chapter of Pigeon-Raising. 
Darwin divides the pigeon family into four dis- 
tinct groups, but later fanciers have divided 
it more simply into three: the rock pigeon, 
or wild bird; the domesticated, common or 
duffer pigeon; and the artificial, or clay pig- 
eon. This article will concern itself chiefly 
with the second division, since most of the 
pigeons which are raised by amateur fanciers 
are duffers. For that matter, this also goes for 
most of the amateur fanciers. 

It is with some hesitation that we next ap- 
proach the delicate question of distinguishing 
sex in pigeons; for although the problem of 
sexing his stock is an essential one to every 
moral-minded breeder, it is unfortunately not 
always an easy matter for him to decide 
whether his pet is a little girl pigeon, or a 
little boy pigeon, or what. With all this bobbed 
hair and cigarettes and boyish bathing-suits, 
it is almost impossible nowadays for any but 
an expert to tell the sexes apart; in fact, some- 
times even the pigeons themselves will forget, 
and just drift for days and days until some- 
thing reminds them. I once had a prize Pouter 
who laid eggs all one summer until he was told 
he was a father; and his subsequent mortifica- 
tion at this pardonable mistake was ludicrous 
in the extreme. 

Unless the male pigeon can be detected 
by the breeder in some characteristic male 
act, such as striking a match on the seat 
of his trousers, or mislaying his hat-check, 
the amateur fancier will necessarily find this 


problem pretty much of a stumbling-block to 
his plans at breeding-time; and long and 
fruitless hours of spying and prying will be 
wasted before he can go ahead with his pigeon 
farm on an economical and practical basis 
again. Some experts hold that the only sure 
way to distinguish a male is to see whether 
the pigeon can drive a nail straight. For my 
own part, I always gather the entire flock 
together each spring (for there is always the 
chance of correcting some of last year’s mis- 
takes) and invite them all to sit in on a poker 
game; and by this cunning ruse I never fail 
to weed out every hen. I have never found a 
female yet who can play poker and keep her 
mouth shut. 

Having gotten over these difficulties and 
secured the requisite mixture for a pair (i. e., 
a male and a female) the amateur will natu- 
rally be anxious to see them set up house- 
keeping as soon as possible. Here, however, 
one cannot too thoroughly digest the old 
motto: “More haste, less speed.” Pigeons are 
reticent and even shy; and breeders of the 
hail-fellow-well-met sort may feel that there is 
an unnecessary formality in the stiff, old-world 
politeness with which the male pecks at the 
female, kicks dust in her face, knocks over the 
mash-box on top of her, and chases her about 
the house, pulling out her tail-feathers with a 
studied and unfailing courtesy. A little pa- 
tience and sympathy, however, will teach the 
owner that his feathered pets are only striving 
to get acquainted and prepare for married life. 

I cannot speak too strongly, at this point, 
of the need for sympathy and kindness on the 
part of the breeder toward his flock. He must 
make the pigeons feel as soon as possible that 
he is one of them. For my own part, I have an old 
pigeon-suit which was made both economically 
and practically out of a feather-mattress and 
my little boy’s Indian war-bonnet; and in this 
disguise I often perch for hours on a shelf 
among my beauties, slowly winning their es- 
teem and confidence, giving helpful advice to 
the lovelorn pigeons, and even relieving a 
tired female now and then on the nest. 


ed us say that kindness and patience have 
had their way. The romance of our little pair 
has culminated in courtship and marriage. 
Time has passed; and at last, one fine morn- 
ing, the hen awakes cross and broody. She 
pays no attention to the dandy love-nest which 
her mate is busy plastering with stucco; and 
she only smiles wanly when the anxious male 
offers her a tidbit of broken oyster-shell. By 
late afternoon she is cranky as a witch, and 
orders her husband from the house. All night 
long, with wings clasped behind him and little 
brow puckered in thought, the forlorn male 
paces up and down, up and down the balcony, 
torn with anxiety. Will it be a boy or a girl? 
Will it take after its mother’s side, who were 
all Maltese hens; or will it be a crested red 
runt like its father—a regular pal? Plans, 
idle speculations; dreams, mayhap; and then, 
as he paces up and down, up and down into 
(Continued on page 98) 
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Boyishly Bobbing Along 


The Latest Coiffures In 
New York’s Smartest Set 


Sketches by BENITO 





THE LINCOLN CUT 


This distinctly feminine 
model somehow suggests 
the rugged grace of the 
Great Emancipator. It is 
immensely popular out West 
where ladies are still female 


THE WASHINGTON 


A perfect coiffure for the 
Colonial Dame or Daughter 
of the Revolution, recalling 
the Father of his country 
and worn by Mrs. Daggett, 
the mother of twelve 





THE FOLLETTE HEAD 


This tempestuous arrange- 
ment is almost universal in 
the wide Wisconsin spaces 
where winds and alfalfa 
come high. It usually con- 
notes intellect and a radi- 
cal and restless disposition 





THE COOLIDGE COIF 
Economy is the key-note of 
the Coolidge Cut which still 
achieves a saving grace in 
its smartness. It lies easy 
on the brain, looks wise, 
and means almost nothing 


THE TUNNEY BRUSH 
This fighting bob is a sure 
character developer. The 
vertical tresses with a fine 
hairline edge require twen- 
ty minutes of setting-up 
exercises, to set them up 


THE VERY LAST WORD 


The dernier cri in smart 
hair history is this scheme 
of complete deforestation. 
Alfred, the Master Marcel- 
ler, having exhausted his 
ideas on what to do to hair, 
decides to do away with it 
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VANITY FAIR 


STEICHEN——AT HOLLYWOOD 


A Cinema Favourite—Colleen Moore 
This Gay Comedienne Continues to Make Films That Are Both Popular and Profitable 


OLLEEN MOORE has, in the last three years, reached a peak of popularity 

in the films, due mostly to her gay portraits of the American flapper and in 
a measure, as well, to the astute promotion program of her able husband, John 
McCormick. A recent exhibitor’s survey placed her, to the surprise even of. the 
cognoscenti of the film business, as the most important box-office star in motion 
pictures. The appeal of her pictures is to the greater public, for which they are 
frankly manufactured. Her success is of recent occurrence, but it is not one of 
those miraculous stories of overnignt fame. Beginning as an extra girl on the 


old Essanay lot, Miss Moore played “bits” for D. W. Griffith for some time be- 
fore the advent of the flapper and the discovery that she could embody young 
America to perfection. Miss Moore combines in her work a complete under- 
standing of her contemporaries and a feeling for spontaneous gaiety. In a series 
of films the latest of which is Naughty But Nice, she contrives to make the 
younger generation laugh at itself with becoming grace. But it is more than a 
facile comedy style that has made Colleen Moore. She is the embodiment of 
the typical American girl, the everyday girl that her “fans” admire and imitate 
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The Silver Lining of the Rabbit 


Being Some Pertinent Thoughts On the Joys of Membership in the Ford-Owning Fraternity 


REE years is a long time in the life of a 
motor car, and I hardly remember, now, 
just why we named it the Rabbit. M. says 
we called it that because its bursts of speed 
were so vastly out of proportion to its diminu- 
tive size; I rather think that the name de- 
rives from its peculiar loping gait. At all 
events, the Rabbit it has always been, even 
to comparative strangers. We acquired it in 
1924, when the purchase of a country estate— 
meaning an aged and slightly abandoned 
Connecticut farm—made some means of auto- 
motive transportation imperative. M. had al- 
ways wanted a Hispano-Suiza (the kind Iris 
March drove in The Green Hat), while | 
wavered between a Packard and a Chrysler 
Eighty. However, country estates costing what 
they do, we compromised on a second-hand 
flivver for $go. 

Not to mince words, the Rabbit is a Ford, 
of the vintage of 1921. Of late, the Fords I 
see have gone in for streamline hoods, sport 
tops, and coloured enamels. But the Rabbit 
dates from the good old days when a Ford 
was a flivver, and the jokes about tin cans and 
loose nuts were still in the making. It is— 
technically—a roadster, with a tall, beetling 
top that makes it a landmark in any parking 
line, and an engine hood of the Pekinese type 
that gives it an air of having been dropped 
upon its nose by a careless nurse. A largish 
hole in the right rear mudguard marks the 
site of a now vanished parking light, and 
a pronounced dimple near the left shoul- 
der testifies to the daredevil proclivities of 
some unsung hero in its career of former 
owners. 

You can always tell an inhabitant of Brook- 
lyn, they say, because of his habit at the mere 
mention of the name of his home town, of 
beginning instantly to defend it. We Ford 
owners are like that, too. Having named my 
car, I cannot keep silent, like a Packard owner, 
letting you think your own thoughts. I have 
an idea what they are, and am therefore im- 
pelled to assure you that you are all wrong, 
and that driving a Ford really isn’t so bad, 
after all. 


N the first place, let us face squarely the 

question of social standing. It is popularly 
assumed that ownership of a Ford renders one 
a hopeless outsider in any smart gathering, 
one of the people who lives, as it were, on the 
other side of the railroad tracks. This, I find, 
is not so. If I were to drive a , or even a 
—, my wealthy friends would instantly 
assume that I could not afford a better one. 
But when I say I drive a Ford, far from 
guessing the truth, they simply assume that 
I'am an eccentric, and therefore to be hu- 
moured. Owning a Ford is like wearing a smock 
and a béret at a wedding breakfast. One is 
neither correctly nor incorrectly dressed; one 
is simply not dressed at all. I can drive up to 
the most exclusive home in Connecticut and 
park the Rabbit without shame; for while it 
and I are separated, nobody believes that I 
own it. And when I do drive away in it, they 
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charitably choose to believe that I am _ pay- 
ing an election bet. 

Another thing I like about the Rabbit is 
the close contact it establishes between myself 
and what might be called the facts of life. In 
the last analysis, an automobile is a gasoline 
engine on four wheels. Your modern high- 
priced car seeks to gloss over this fact, striv- 
ing to create the illusion that it is a sort of 
combination reception hall, conservatory, and 
smoking-room, moving mysteriously through 
space at the behest of a man in an aviator’s 
uniform. You might travel ten thousand miles 
in a Rolls-Royce without ever knowing that it 
had the remotest connection with machinery. 
Not so with the Rabbit. 


? HEN I grasp its steering wheel and 

plant my heel upon its reluctant self- 
starter, I do so in the full consciousness 
that under me is a nine-gallon gasoline tank 
with a gauge that may—and probably will 
not—work; that in front of me is a four- 
cylinder engine with an astonishing capacity 
for hard work and the temperament of an 
opera star; that under my feet is a collection 
of rods and wires and steel housings of mys- 
terious purport and incredible griminess; 
and that I have but to lift a rubber mat and 
a bit of thin flooring to be down among them. 
When I drive the Rabbit I am in no fool’s 
paradise. I travel hand in hand with grim 
reality, I am in the front line, where things 
are happening; and if any one of several 
gadgets breaks, I shall forthwith and directly 
be one with Nineveh and Tyre. 

The Rabbit has educated me. Before I 
owned it, my knowledge of machinery and 
electricity was of the vaguest. Three years of 
its society have given me a thorough, if some- 
what specialized, training in mechanical and 
electrical engineering. I know, for instance, 
that a four-cylinder engine can and frequently 
does travel on three or even two cylinders, the 
symptoms of these two phenomena being re- 
spectively a refusal to go up any hill on high 
and a mode of progress consisting of a series 
of two-foot jerks. 

I know that if the engine gives a certain 
kind of wheeze and stops, you have water 
in your carburetor, that if it gives another 
kind of wheeze and stops nine miles from 
a service station, you are out of gas, even 
if the gauge does say “6 gals.” I know that 
the commutator is an inconveniently located 
jigger that stops all traffic unless it is 
both oiled and clean, and that gets dirty the 
minute it is oiled. I know all about the radius 
rod (termed affectionately “the wishbone” 
by all Ford owners), whose occasional break- 
age releases all the inhibition of your steering 
gear and hurls you into the arms of the nearest 
driver going the other way. I know that a 6- 
volt, 100-ampere storage battery can shock hell 
out of you when grasped in a certain manner; 
and I know that if you presume to crank a 
Ford without remembering to set the emer- 
gency brake, it will run over you. 

The Rabbit has taught me economy. For no 





other motor car in the world, I fancy, can you 
buy spare parts in the five- and ten-cent store. 
Messrs. Woolworth or Kresge will sell you 
Ford spark plugs, windshield wipers, rear- 
vision mirrors, enamelled signs to go above 
your license plate, reading “Lincoln’s Poor 
Relation”, and beautiful aluminum hub caps, 
trimmed in red and labelled “Henry”. Ford 
parts of a more complicated order are almost 
equally inexpensive. During the past three 
years the Rabbit has been enriched with the— 
following additions and replacements: 

New Top 

Set New Side Curtains 

New Mud Guards 

New Battery 

New Engine Rods 

New Commutator 

New Rear Axle 

New Radius Rod 

Sets Transmission Bands 
Windshield Wiper 

New Hub Caps 

New Tires 

New Radiator 

New Steering Wheel 

New Floor Mat 

New Door Panel 

Coat Enamel 

Ignition Cable 

New Carburetor 
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HESE items, including labour, cost me 

$149.80, or only $59.80 more than the 
original price of the car. Now I ask you, what 
Locomobile owner could spend 166% of his 
purchase price on repairs in three years and 
not look starvation in the face? 

But best of all, the Rabbit has caused me to 
probe deep into the economic injustices that 
lie at the root of so much of the world’s 
present-day unrest. Wishing to store my pet 
for the winter season I approached Mr. 
Charles A. June, our local blacksmith, Ford 
repairer, and arbiter elegantiarum, who hap- 
pens to havé a commodious barn. He offered 
to house the Rabbit, for seven months at six 
dollars a month. The price seemed trifling 
until I reflected that Mr. June had once offered 
me thirty-five dollars outright for the car, 
that being the current market price of 1g21 
Fords. Even my poor knowledge of mathe- 
matics soon showed me that if Mr. June did 
store the Rabbit, at the end of seven months 
he would own it and I would owe him seven 
dollars. Upon my pointing this fact out with 
some bitterness, he offered to knock off the 
seven dollars. 

Even this offer did not seem quite right, and 
it does not yet seem so, although I am unable 
to detect any flaw in Mr. June’s reasoning or 
eny unfairness in his terms. I finally decided 
that it was the ownership of the barn that was 
the crux of the problem—is the crux of all 
economic problems, in fact; either all barns 
should be ownerless, or everyone ought to have 
one. So I chose the latter solution and built 
one, and stored the Rabbit in it for nothing. 
My only expense was the price of the barn. 
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Modern Travel 


VANITY FAIR 


How Speed and the Diminishing of Distance Have Become the Vices of All Nations 


as much the result of his charming and 
youthful personality as of his exploit, 
answered when questioned as to his impres- 
sions during the thirty hours spent in the air: 
“I was very bored.” Bored at the bridging of 
two continents, two worlds! Then what would 
those travellers of an earlier generation have 
said, who took two months to cross the At- 
lantic? Speed is our one modern vice. As 
speed is increased, and distances are di- 
minished accordingly, we become more and 
more impatient. From the cumbrous Roman 
chariot to the Italian coach of the Renais- 
sance, from cabs to carriages, from railway to 
auto, and thence to aeroplanes,—it seems that 
humanity aspires to become lighter and 
sighter, to quit the ground and to get free of 
weight. Locomotion, furthermore, is one of the 
characteristics of the higher species. Instead 
of remaining stupidly on the defensive, the 
organism utilizes speed as a new weapon in 
its struggle against death. The feet are re- 
leased; the lesser deity is rising from his 
pedestal. His intellect is enlarged, and nothing 
now will prevent him from becoming a god. 
The old French chronicler Froissart speaks 
aptly of “war voyages.” The term is excellent, 
for wars are the travels of nations. The Great 
War really did set all of mankind in motion. 
And apropos, no people are fonder of travel 
than Americans. To finance at one stroke two 
million trips to Europe—what Rockefeller 
could have undertaken that? Since then, the 
impulse driving people to go elsewhere has 
abated but little. If Americans are getting 
more and more in the habit of visiting Europe 
each year, this is because the desire to breathe 
another air than their own corresponds to 
some profound human need. 


[oem whose conquest of Paris was 


BELIEVE that if people travel so, it is 

because they are unhappy. They are trying 
to escape from themselves: whence the so- 
called “pleasure” trips. One aims to transfer 
his boredom elsewhere, to fit his ills into a 
new setting. First, excursions for pleasure— 
next, incursions of ennui. Lucretius speaks of 
people who are continually “going from one 
place to another, as though to rid themselves 
of a heavy burden.” To travel is to ask of 
distance at one stroke what time can only give 
us little by little. 

All we need is a pasteboard ticket and the 
chain of our habits is broken, the saver be- 
coming a spender and the indolent rising at 
dawn. But it is purely an illusion. To believe 
that things will be settled by our going from 
Chicago to Nice is to believe that pleasure is 
a reality. Whereas all, as we know, is vanity. 
However, man remains perennially gullible, 
and launches forth on this mad careering in 
search of forgetfulness. The railway station, 
we might say, is the intoxicant of 1927—and 
travel is more than a tonic, it is a drug. This 
attitude towards travel dates from romantic- 
ism. The English brought it into fashion, and 
Lord Byron in his time christened his yacht 
Annoyance. Should we sit passively waiting 
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for fate and death to overtake us? On the 
contrary, let us never wait. In travelling we 
are fleeing from what we once called our 
“familiar spirit.” We are outdistancing our 
shadow, our “double.” And we do gain several 
days at the start. Will this make a new man of 
us? Regrettably, the enemy soon closes in: 
he is upon us, and the episode is finished. 


HE sheer delight of our preparations for 

the journey. The marvelous hazards gov- 
erning our choice. There is much less future 
in a lottery ticket than in a railway ticket. 
Chance is never bad company. This easy 
familiarity with casual acquaintances en 
route, this human solidarity which one senses 
more strongly in the United States than any- 
where else and which comes from the fact 
that the strenuous migrations towards the 
West, the dangerous days of the “covered 
wagon,” are still quite near, is an inestimable 
pleasure. One meets with it on the trains and 
the liners. As soon as the locomotive is under 
way, the nerves relax, the mind is cleared, 
and childhood is recovered. You are nimble 
and free—and life has been simplified. Once 
you have decided to leave your friends, they 
forthwith become charming, and show you a 
thousand kindnesses to aid the memory of 
them which you will carry away with you. 
Everyone exerts himself to be pleasant. Ah! 
Leave! And never take a return ticket! See 
that your trunks are not luxurious and heavy, 
but light, not forgetting that on every voyage 
the time must come when you have to carry 
your own valise. By now you are haunting 
the travelling bureaus; you are living at 
Cook’s. (A curious figure, old Cook, a sort of 
Napoleon of travel. A Puritan, born in 1808, 
who saw in the new railways merely a means 
of advancing the cause of temperance. The 
first trip organized by him was to make known 
the Scotland of Walter Scott. A hundred 
years! Eight hundred miles for a guinea!) 
Say your adieux at home, so as to appear at 
the dock dry-eyed. Recall the words of the 
French poet, who suggests that happiness 
may perhaps be found only at piers and 
railway stations. Think of Buddha, who taught 
that “liberty is in the abandonment of the 
home.” To depart! Is not that the dream of 
all good projectiles? Are we not, in going 
elsewhere, winning our suit against habit? 


F one is really travelling for instruction, one 

should go alone. There will be plenty of 
opportunities to take other trips with a com- 
panion. (Nor should we forget that the loveli- 
est of all life’s voyages, the voyage of two 
people towards each other, is made alone.) 
As to travelling with several people, I do not 
advise trying it for a stretch of more than two 
hours. The result is at best mediocre on land, 
and there is no denying that on the water, on 
a yacht, it is positively disastrous. Taine, who 
besides being the author of a history of 
English Literature was also a great traveller 
(did he not go all the way to the Pyrenees? ) 
speaks with justice of those interludes—so 


precious to the reflective—which make up the 
empty hours of a tourist’s day: meals table 
@hote, waiting to make connections, rising 
and retiring. Idling in such cases is not really 
a waste of time; for travel is the most agree. 
able, the most impractical, and the most 
costly way of gaining instruction: which ex. 
plains why England makes it a speciality. 

From now on the circling of the globe be- 
comes a perfectly ordinary run, a hop without 
peril. Let us enjoy these chance confréres who, 
one day ago, we did not know existed and 
with whom we are henceforth to dine at leisure, 
to sleep and to laugh. They are all pictur- 
esque, like characters out of Chaucer’s Canter- 
bury Tales; and all of them, if we know how 
to draw them out, have marvellous stories to 
tell. Voiture (and we find it significant that 
his name itself should mean “vehicle” or 
“conveyance”) wrote that “the true secret of 
health and good cheer is an active body and a 
mind in repose”—a condition, he goes on to 
say, which is supplied by travel. Give no 
further thought to the life you have left be- 
hind you. The act of travelling is an act of 
unfaithfulness—unfaithfulness not only to 
one’s country, but also to one’s age; for the 
traveller does more than transpose himself in 
space, he goes backwards and forward in time, 
since each people has its own rhythm, its own 
“tempo.” 


N going to Spain, for instance, we are 

carried back to a hundred years. To visit 
China is to explore the Middle Ages. To live 
in Chicago is to live in the Paris or the 
Berlin of the year 2,000. Thus one limbers 
the mind, by living at all paces; and one 
comes to perceive that the defects of other 
peoples derive quite simply from the fact that 
they are not all going at the same speed, that 
they are not regulated by the same clock. 
Plato says that all prudent and well appointed 
young men should be told to move about 
frequently, “in order to garner from their 
journeys much that may be of service to the 
government of the Republic.” Those are the 
words of a true philosopher. J. Atkinson aptly 
remarks on the correlation between criticism 
and exoticism, for often our praise of the 
countries we have visited is in.effect a useful 
criticism of our own. Travelling entails an in- 
crease of emotional alliances and intellectual 
commerce among nations, and the danger of 
conflict is lessened accordingly. Some people 
are hardened by travel, but the majority be- 
come more sensitive. The day will come when 
war between France and Germany will seem 
as ridiculous as a war between Chicago and 
Detroit. We, on the little continent of Europe, 
will be the first to laugh at our tiny treaties of 
peace and our narrow customs barriers and 
our absurd frontiers, as we laugh to-day at 
the octroi and the toll traverse of the Middle 
Ages. No, to depart is not “to die a little”; to 
depart is to live a lot. I hope, when I am dead, 
that my hide is made into a valise. And when 
I return to my country, is it the earth which 
has shrunk or I who have grown larger? 
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BLOSSOM VREELAND 
To the fore in the Ameri- 
can contingent is the flax- 
en-haired Miss Vreeland, 
zn agile stepper who was 
trained in non-stop dancing 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
CHARLES SHEELER 





GLORIA BUJEE 
A capricious Hungarian 
from Budapest, Miss Bu- 
jée’s titian hair and gray 
eyes won her the task 
of glorifying the Ameri- 
can girl, in her first year 


PIRRKO AHLQUIST 
With more finish than is 
usually attributed to her 
native Finland, Miss Ahl- 
quist displays the lavish 
costumes which are an 
intrinsic part of the Follies 
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FLORENCE WARD 


The personification of the 
Irish type, Miss Ward is 
one of the little girls known 
as “ponies” who dance 
through the most intricate 
steps of a Ziegfeld ballet 


KATHLEEN KROSBY 


Determined to include the 
Scandinavian, Mr. Zieg- 
feld chose the statuesque 
and Danish Miss Krosby 
to assure that the prefer- 
ence for blondes continues 





CLAUDIA DELL 


Hailing from San Antonio, 
Texas, Miss Dell is the 
type of beauty associated 
with the words “Southern 
Belle’’ and “‘Ziegfeld Girl’ 


MURIEL FINLEY 


A native beauty of Holly- 
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wood, where she grew up 
on the motion picture sets, 
Miss Finley is a_ re- 
cent Ziegfeld importation 


New Lilies of the Zieg-Field 


A Septette of Discoveries to Be Noted in the Current Edition of the “Follies” 
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Biography of an Anglo-American Child 


Wherein a Very Young Immigrant Invents for Himself a Double Nationality 


E was born in London in April, 1918. 
H The first definite noises he heard were 

the explosions of German bombs and 
the response of British anti-aircraft guns. For 
the first few months of his life he heard these 
sounds pretty frequently; sometimes, faintly, 
in the far distance; sometimes, with shattering 
violence, a few streets away. He must have 
become accustomed to the sounds, for he 
made no comment about them. He slept a good 
deal on these occasions, even when his ccn- 
cerned young mother, for greater safety, put 
his crib under the dining room table. (She had 
heard stories about babies, thus placed, being 
found alive. under masses of masonry.) His 
father, a seasoned warrior of twenty-four, was 
a temporary officer in the témporary British 
Army. The baby, in short was very much a 
British War Baby. Even his inexperienced eyes 
could recognise the Union Jack when they 
saw it—and they saw it a good deal about 
this time. 

Then, one day, the Germans having had a 
good run for their money (and everybody 
else’s), decided to stop fighting, and the war 
ended. The baby’s father, being no longer 
supported by a grateful country, had to go to 
work. For no very good reason he chose the 
profession of acting, and pursued it diligently 
for some time. He pursued it so hard that it 
became more of a chase than a pursuit, and in 
due course, inevitably, the chase led across the 
Atlantic and ended, somewhat breathlessly, on 
Broadway, in the city of New York. 


HE Baby, now a hearty Englishman of 

three summers, came too. And for some 
time the adventure made no more difference to 
his nationality than it did to that of his parents. 
He came on an English ship, and on arrival 
was transferred to an English household which 
comprised an English mother and father, an 
English governess, and the frequent attend- 
ance of a large number of English friends. It 
was all very simple. Nothing had really 
changed for him. Then, one day, he went to 
school. And from that moment, his life began 
to be complicated. 

Now the time has arrived when I must step 
forth and admit, brazenly, that I am the father 
of this child. I have withheld this astounding 
news in deference to the press agent at the 
Empire Theatre (where I eke out a livelihood 
at the time of going to press). Press agents 
have an idea that parenthood injures an 
actor’s sex appeal. I think they are wrong. 
Surely the sex appeal of an actor ought to in- 
crease in equal ratio to the number of his 
offspring. (I have a daughter now, too.) 

But to return to my young friend. His ad- 
vent in an American school suddenly 
made him realise the existence of the thing 
called nationality. This was rather a shock to 
him. He was rather reproachful at having been 
allowed to live to the age of five without being 
told about it. There were lots of little boys and 
girls who ought to have been like him, but 
somehow they were different. Up to that mo- 
ment he had thought that all children in the 
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world were English, but here were some who 
called themselves Irish, some Italian, some 
Russian, some Jewish, and some German. The 
latter surprised him intensely. He had always 
imagined that Germans were a gang of bandits 
who wore large helmets and carried bayonets, 
and made life dangerous for the brave British 
soldiers. 

A great many of the children at school, too, 
were what they called American, which had 
something to do with a flag, a flag which con- 
tained the same colours as the Union Jack but 
which was covered with many gay stripes and 
stars, a flag which one encountered at every 
turn. American was apparently the thing to 
be. The foreign children closely emulated the 
American children in clothes, speech and 
manners, and did it so well that in a short 
time only their names indicated their nation- 
alities. They became, to all intents and pur- 
poses, American. 

Thus my young Englishman got into the 
melting pot. But, his racial metal having, 
characteristically, a higher melting point than 
most of the other children, it took him longer 
to fuse into the alloy. For a considerable time 
—a year at least—he found it difficult to 
reconcile himself to the fact that the things 
he was now hearing about America were pre- 
cisely the things he had always heard about 
England. Both countries couldn’t be the best 
in the world. Somebody must be wrong. For 
some time he held the superior notion that it 
was the Americans who were wrong. Then, 
gradually, preponderance of opinion began to 
sway him. After all, not only the American 
children but the Italian children, the Russian 
children, the Polish children, the Irish, Swed- 
ish and German children were all convinced 
that America was the finest country in the 
world. They must be right. The English must 
be wrong. He had been grossly deceived. From 
that moment he began to sing The Star 
Spangled Banner as heartily as the rest of 
them. 


HEN things went to even further extremes. 
In addition to America being the finest 

country in the world it appeared that England 
was infinitely the worst. This horrible truth 
began gradually to dawn on him in a variety 
of ways. First there was the matter of speech. 
He realised very soon that what had seemed 
to be normal speech to him was in reality an 
“accent”. A burley senior of eight years of age 
approached him one day. 

“Say kid”, he demanded. “How old are 
you?” 

“Six and a half.” 

“Six and a what?” 

“Six and a half.” 

“Say, where d’ya get that stuff—six and a 
hawf!” 

“I said six and a half.” 

“Sure you did—ya sap.” 

“My father says that’s right.” 

“Then he’s a sap.” 

“And my mother.” 

“You're all saps.” 


. tain out of a molehill. I parried this thrust by 
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Describing this contretemps to me later he 
added “Gee, [ll be glad when I’m seven,” 

. The bad news about England continued tj 
be confirmed in many ways—apart from the 
juvenile general impression that all English 
were “saps”. For instance, elementary geog. 
raphy. : 

“Ts it true”, I was asked, one day, “that 
the whole of England is not as big as Ney 
York State?” 

“I’m not quite sure”, I replied evasively, 
“something like that.” 

“There are 48 States in America”, he said 
quietly, with a look, more in sorrow than in 
anger, that accused me of having puffed upa 
petty little European state; of making a moun. 


suggesting that England had not done » 
badly for a mere speck of a country, and pro. 
duced vague facts about the British Empire, 
I had not a chance. I was overwhelmed with 
statistics—48 States, more than 100 million 
people, five days, on a fast train, from coast 
to coast, hundreds of millionaires, New York 
bigger than London, highest buildings in the 
world, best movies in the world, tennis chan. 
pions, golf champions, prizefight champions, 
etc., etc. 


| peor history began to add its quota to the 
evidence. It was Washington’s Birthday, 
and holiday. He was going through his collec. 
tion of marbles, which had now achieved the 
noble total of 300. With the air of a connois- 
seur, he let the shining orbs slip one by one 
through his fingers. 

“Washington”, he observed suddenly, “was 
a great man.” 

Taking silence for assent, he added, “He 
was the father of his country.” 

Still I said nothing, feeling that no comment 
was needed on these two generally accepted 
facts. But he was not satisfied. He pressed 
the point. 

“Washington was a great man, wasn’t he?” 

“Yes—a wonderful man”, I confirmed. 

“Sure—he licked the British.” 

Feeling that I had been tricked, I hastened 
to add, somewhat warmly, “Washington was 
English himself.” 

“He was American.” 

“My dear boy, they were nearly all 
English. They were a colony of English peo- 
ple settled in America. Why, you’ve only got 
to look at the names of the Signers of the 
Declaration of Independence—” 

“What?” 

I realized I was allowing myself to go too 
deep for the historical knowledge of seven 
years. I tried to let the subject drop. 

“Well”, he summed up, “Washington was @ 
great man.” 

“Certainly”, I said, adding, somewhat it 
relevantly, “so was Nelson.” 

“Who’s Nelson?” 

Caught again. I had to explain Nelson 

But, do what I could to justify my nation, 
and his, he seemed to feel that he came of @ 

(Continued on page 114) 
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H. G. Wells Redivivus 


The Sometime Encyclopedic Author Augments His Reputation With a New Short Novel 


| een Kipling, Wells was wounded in the late war, but unlike Kipling, he was 
&/ not killed. His recovery will probably be remembered as one of the massive 
intellectual phenomena of this great age. Not only has he got over the war psy- 
chosis; he has also shed all the political and economic delusions that once 
held him by the ear. Lately he was even blurting out the sorry truth about de- 
mocracy. But as the prophet has vanished the artist has reémerged—and of all 
the artists who have performed as novelists in our time Wells is surely 


one of the most adept and amusing. Such things as Tono-Bungay, The New 
Machiavelli and The World of William Clissold are not only capital stories; 
they are shrewd and devastating criticisms of the civilization now prevailing in 
what politeness denominates Christendom. Wells, at sixty-one, is in a position both 
distinguished and secure. He may never write another best-seller—but when the 
historians of a century hence seek their clues to the profound conflicts and incred- 
ible insanities of our time they will have to read his books—H. L. MENCKEN 
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Kisling—Student and Painter of Women 
A Franco-Polish Artist Already Marked for Fame by the Critics and Public of Paris 


DITOR’S NOTE:—Just as, a few years ago, 

Picasso was the talk of Paris and just as he was 
succeeded, as the years went on, by Dérain, Braque, 
Viaminck, and Foujita, so, during the past year, 
Kisling has been the focus of agitated interest, among 
the artists, dealers and collectors of France. Kisling 
has chosen to devote himself chiefly to the study 
of woman in her subtler aspects. His paintings por- 
tray every type of woman; courtesans, little peasant 
girls, women of fashion. His show at the Salon des 
Tuileries evoked no end of critical attention, while 
the dealers on the Rue de la Boétie are vying with 
one another to secure his canvases. Finally, we are 
promised an American show of his works in the Fall 


ERE is a painter, still in his thirties, 
H whose name is known throughout the 
world. 

M. Kisling, French artist, soldier of the 
Foreign Legion, was born on January 22, 
1891, at Cracow, Poland. For seventeen years 
he has been living in Paris—and, though he 
has become the most celebrated citizen of 
Montparnasse, he still retains the traces of 
his Central European origin, notably in certain 
mannerisms which the malevolent consider 
theatrical but which his friends recognize as 
the spontaneous expressions of a brilliant and 
emotional race. When I first knew him he still 
concealed his native generosity beneath a pro- 
tective covering of gruffness. We—his friends 
—loved his aggressive optimism, his stormy 
entrances into the fashionable cabarets, and the 
“cave man” side of him which compelled even 
the most exacting of women to accept his 





PERLE SE RON 


HOODED GIRL 


This is one of Kisling’s recently 
achieved, even if less characteristic, 
portrait studies. It shows us one of 
his many youthful Parisian subjects 


pleasantries and familiarities with a smile. 

His studio once shook with the songs of 
poets and the cries of bacchantes. Here one 
could meet Max Jacob and Reverdy, André 
Salmon and Dérain, Modigliani, Cocteau and 
Radiguet, as well as the artists of London, 
Marseilles, Berlin and Moscow. In the course 
of time the place of revels was metamorphosed 
into a place of hard and serious work. 


By FLORENT FELS 


At first his models were humble flower-girls 
recruited from the terrasses in front of the 
Parisian cafés. Thisis what I might call Kisling’s 
“Rimbaud” period. Children trembling in the 
winter winds, little vendors of fruit, a sad 
and pathetic humanity, for which he contrived 
to find the most expressive postures. “I should 
like,” he said, “to get to the place of sug- 
gesting in a subject, (draped or nude) 





INNOCENCE 


Kisling often likes to paint the innocence 
of women and the pathos involved in 
the gentler side of poverty, as in this 
moving study of a poor young girl 





A RECENT NUDE 


It is primarily with the nude that Kis- 
ling has lately concerned himself, a de- 
partment of art in which he has proved 
himself a master of the first magnitude 


whether the body is that of a courtesan, a 
model, or a woman of fashion.” 

Once he had mastered his technical methods, 
the intimate life of his subjects and the de. 
piction of character in them became obsessions 
with him. A comprehensive exhibit of his 
works would show to what an extraordinary 
extent he succeeded. Before his easel, he fin. 
ishes the portrait of Valentine Tessier; and 
it is la Comédienne. The international Kiki 
found in him her most effective painter, 
And how accurate are his portraits of little 
Parisiennes, of exotic Eastern beauties, and 
of American girls vital with health and self. 
reliance. The fact is that the painter, in the 
course of his sittings, succeeds in obtaining 
from the model that total relaxation in which 
are revealed the profounder aspects of the 
subject’s character and experience. 

Kisling was a child prodigy. Then, too, as a 
young man, he long and patiently followed 
the lessons of the masters. Finally, one day, 
he went alone into the forest. 

Now he is the most spirited and vigor. 
ous of the young artists of the Ecole de Paris, 
In his painting he fears neither the anecdotal 
nor the picturesque. 

His is a palette of transparent colours. The 
canvas is covered with paints which he 
scrapes with a knife. At first only the broad 
outlines are discernible; but in the course of 
successive sittings, after much placing and 





TWO CHILDREN 


In this painting the whiteness of the 
faces is repeated in the four hands 
against the somewhat sombre back- 
ground. The eyes are velvety black 


designing and scratching, with the paint thick- 
ened by many thin coats in the manner of 
the primitives, the picture which finally 
emerges, is as transparent as porcelain. 

His colours are sharp, but their violence is 
tempered by his training, precision and per- 
fect taste, which give him the true artist’s 
respect for the organic life of an object, for 
its intrinsic beauty and unity. 
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Hofbriu, Hofbriiu, iiber Alles 


An American Visitor Discovers the Virtues and Varieties of the Far-Famed German Beers 


T is a happier and fatter world we live in, 

over here in Munich. We have better uses 

for spreading chestnut trees than had 
Longfellow. We sit beneath them, night after 
soft summer’s night, listening to the band and 
drinking beer. The lights among the branches 
shine down on round, smoke-wreathed, jolly 
heads, and are reflected in the flashing bellies 
of hundreds of beer-steins down the line. Every 
little while the music and the peace are 
pleasantly broken by a deep, thunderous note: 
they have just bammed the bung of a fresh 
keg, forced in a faucet . . . in a moment the 
biermadel will charge up with six steins, huge, 
heavy affairs, dripping witha pearly lather, the 
stuff of the makings of a Munich holiday. 

No extraordinary holiday, however. This is 
everyday Munich. I am thinking of the big 
garden restaurant of the Chinese Tower, per- 
haps, or of the Hofgarten, or Aumeister, the 
littler forest place further out. It does not 
matter which. There are ten or twelve places 
like them, the sizes of them, with the same 
intent, the same complete satisfaction with the 
night, the music, one’s self, the beer . . . above 
all, the beer. 

Experts in the niceties of hops and malt 
must forgive a rank sentimentalist the loose 
ecstacy of his rampage in a wet—and what 
of it?—land. Even in the days of the five cent 
schooner in the American corner saloon, there 
was never beer the like of the Munich assort- 
ment. Nor ever so much of it being poured 
down, either. The Miinchnerites are, of course, 
the world’s greatest beer drinkers. Berliners 
are effeminate, demoralized, captious little 
tipsters compared with them. 


NE night, in the damp, merry fury of the 

Hofbrduhaus, a gaunt, solemn little Ba- 
varian who sat next us turned gorgeously 
genial over his second stein and began to 
explain it: 

“There is no home life in Munich. Every- 
body is out, out, anywhere, everywhere. You 
go to the Hofbrdu, and all Munich is there 
with you. You go to the Peterhof, to the 
Lowenbrdu,to the Kleinhesseloher—all Munich 
is there, too. The beer’s in our blood, and we 
follow the call .. .” He sounded as if he had 
been reading Jack London, perhaps, who 
seems to be the most translated of American 
authors. 

“In Munich,” he went on, though, “if a 
little child is lost on the street, the police 
never ask him, where do you live, what is your 
name—but simply, where is your father’s 
bierstube? The rest is easy.” 

It is not all a matter of out-of-doors, you see. 
The beer gardens are impossible for at least 
six months of the year. Then the indoor places 
have their days—and nights. There are the big 
ones, the Holfréu, the Hackerbrdu across the 
Platz'l from it, and other stupendous places of 
that class, which are like heart and lungs to 
the thousand and one small, dark, ruddy-toned 
inns and beer rooms, both sides of the bright, 
swift Isar. On rainy nights and dark, they send 
the cheerful noises of drinking, thick laughter, 
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harmonica music, up the old streets, and their 
lights glow out across the wet, clean cobbles 
with uncommon cheer. Glance within, and 
your world is compressed in pipe-smoke, in- 
habited by round, red faces out of Sim- 
plicissimus, and by regiments of those same, 
inevitable, shiny pots of beer. 

Not that beer is the one and only beverage, 
either. There is a huge billboard cam- 
paign afoot here—almost as big a one as the 
outcry against the Poles for what has hap- 
pened to ex-German territories—in favor of 
German wines. The Rhinelanders are adver- 
tising heavily, hectically. And here, too, in Ba- 
varia, the golden Tyrolean wine is a thrilling 
find, as keen and lifting on the tongue—and 
as heady—as the Tyrolean air can be above 
Innsbruck. 

Of course, too, with the exasperating snob- 
bery of second class hotels the world over, 
there are places here, and in Berlin and other 
larger cities, where they would rather serve 
you iodine than beer, a drink of and for and 
by the people. If you insist, then you'll have 
it in a silver-plated, semi-secret receptacle 
which turns the taste of it bitter and metallic, 
but which is supposed to represent refinement. 
But which is also desecration. Those incidents 
are rare. Mostly anywhere, any time, you can 
have your beer direct from the wood—almost 
direct from the ground, so fresh it is—in 
proper glass or clay. 


HEY are punctilious about this service, 

too. The cheapest of places would not dream 
of giving you light beer in a low mug or dark 
in a high glass. Old beersters will explain to 
you why the one must come at you out of along 
and narrow glass, a trumpet of liquid sunlight, 
and the other lie dense and rich under your 
mustache, creaming and darkening in the 
shadow of earthenware. They are wise in dis- 
tinctions, and they argue over the advantages 
and dangers of this or that brew with the heat 
of great lovers. This one will tell you that 
light beer is all very well up to the fifth liter, 
but that thereafter it may tax your heart. That 
one will persuade you to Franziskaner Leist- 
brdu, a beautiful, burnished fluid with a ruff 
as proud as any Elizabethan’s, under promise 
that you can drink it from now until Sylves- 
terabend and never need the stabilizing in- 
fluence of a halbwurst or a radish. 

The brews are evidently endless in variety: 
each day plasters the restaurant slates 
with announcements of a new one. They come 
as thickly and joyfully as saints’ days in Italy. 
Tomorrow we'll have a Pfingstenbrdu, freshet 
of an exhuberant Whitsuntide. The next day a 
Junibrdu, the next a Feldbrdu, a this-or-that 
brdu smacking of green fields and ruddy 
brows and gay suspenders in their very names. 
One must keep tabs to have the best of them, 
the favourites, at their best times . . . lest, 
when one gets to the board, they will be 
gulped and gone, and naught left except the 
strong, back-kicking “export” brand of the 
day. For “export” is the stuff for titans and 
unaware Americans. Something explicitly 


labelled “schwer” alone surpasses it in alco- 
holic content and knock-out possibilities. 

The war had, they tell you, its effect on the 
German beers. An economic one, chiefly. 
When you ask what it used to cost, compared 
to what seems to you the pittance it costs now, 
they reply to you with deep, stomachic sighs. 
They take no comfort even from your report 
of what you have to pay for a nicked little 
glass of near beer at the bar of a New York 
speak-easy. Probably they don’t believe you. 
It’s all very well for you, the plutocrat, the 
American . . . but those two or three extra 
pfennigs per liter make a difference when you 
consider the quantities ... There was a real, 
live, bloody revolution here in Munich, once 
upon a time, for no worse reason than the 
sudden jump of the price of beer. 


-& for the change in its quality, you'll need 
a more knowing throat than mine to tell. 
The Miinchnerites speak of it a little sadly, de- 
spairingly. They say the beer isn’t what it 
used to be—but, probably, it is among those 
commodities which never were. For it tastes 

. no, it is beyond the powers of prose. My 
prose, at any rate. Awake, ye ghosts of the 
dead bards of mead and barleycorn and the 
purple rivulets of grape, and sing for me the 
first plunge of a dry, unused American lip 
into the creamy foam of Munich beer! 

And, grumble at it as they please, they go 
on living by it, and are making an evident- 
ly good job of that. For you see in the Hofbrau- 
haus some mighty old fellows who are famous 
for drinking twenty and thirty steins a day. 
Not rowdily, mind you, or in a spirit of bum- 
melling for bummelling’s sake. But soberly, 
and out of a need of sober nutriment . . 
every day, twenty or thirty steins. They take 
little other food, they say. The beer, particu- 
larly the dark beer, is rich in food value, it- 
self. They may nibble a bratwurst or a 
package of pretzels for condiments, but the 
beer is their staple. I trust the ardent pro- 
hibitionists at home will be satisfied with the 
admission that this habit has made the old 
gentlemen, in quite every case, somewhat 
pendule-bellied and verging on the obese, but 
has left them otherwise in seemingly the best 
of health and mood. 





HE young Miinchener, who has more ath- 

letic fields and harder sports than ever he 
had before—the girls are rivalling him at it, 
now—has no qualms at all, either, about the 
benefits of beer. He drinks it late and soon, in 
the friihstuckstube and the night watches. It is 
his birthright, the cup of his hardihood, dew 
of his ripened fields. If you don’t believe it, 
listen to him on the subject some choral 
evening in the Hofbrduhaus. Stravinsky's 
Sacre is sucre compared to the clashing, joy- 
ful, wet-cheeked celebration by a table of 
young Bavarians in honor of the spring. 

The vast, barrel-vaulted room upstairs, 
where the singing churns itself into the pro- 
claimings of whole armies and assemblages, 

(Continued on page 100) 
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VANITY FAR 


The “Outrageous” Younger Set 


A Young Girl Attempts to Explain Some of the Forces That Brought It Into Being 


DITOR’S NOTE: This is the sixth article to 

appear in Vanity Fair from the pen of Elizabeth 
Benson, the thirteen year old sophomore at Barnard 
College. All of these papers have dealt with the 
attitude and philosophy of the Younger Generation. 
In the article following she writes of the forces in 
America that have brought into being the so-called 
“outrageous” generation about which she writes. The 
success of this series in Vanity Fair has been so 
great that Miss Benson has made them an integral 
part of her first book, announced for early autumn 
by Greenberg Publisher, Inc. To the material 
which has already appeared in these pages she has 
added a number of hitherto unpublished essays 


HERE are a few understanding souls 

among the older generation who have 

pointed out, with kindly tolerance, that 
every younger generation has been the sorrow 
of its elders: that every new crop of young- 
sters is wild, rampageous; indecorous and re- 
bellious at restraint. They are also generous 
enough to point out that it is only through 
the lusty protest of youngsters against the 
existing order of things, that social, spiritual, 
mechanical, industrial or political progress is 
recorded. 

But even these tolerant defenders of the 
young have shaken their heads a little over 
us, admitting deprecatingly that we are a 
little bit more of a handful than the other pre- 
vious crops of youthful rebels. 

Many of our defenders have 
anxiously for causes of the present revolt of 
youth against law, society and _ parental 
authority. They have sent out ponderous ques- 
tionnaires to college students, which we have 
answered with our tongues in our cheeks, tak- 
ing an impish delight in confounding our 
questioners. For the truth is that we haven't 
particularly wanted to be understood and ex- 
plained away: it has been too much fun, all 
this rumpus that we’ve been kicking up. 

But we do, as a matter of fact, understand 
ourselves pretty well. We “psyche” ourselves 
with most amazing frankness. We don’t mind 
telling each other just what we really are— 
but we hate to tell our elders. We are in- 
tensely aware of the forces which produced 
us, and we gloat in that awareness. It makes 
us feel so much wiser than our elders who 
can only shake their heads so helplessly and 
call upon heaven to witness that we are a 
terrible lot. 

The younger American generation of which 
I am writing will go down to history as our 
post-war generation. In this article I am go- 
ing to attempt to explain ourselves—the young 
people of today, children, let us say, of 15 
to 1g: to point out the forces which brought 
us (for I am certainly one of them, though 
still only 13) into being: to tell our critics 
what we are like, what we think of ourselves. 
and what forces, we believe, brought us into 
being. 

The basic explanation of our wildness—and 
the wildness of every younger generation, for 
that matter—is a law of nature. A wise but 
ironic providence has ordained that an in- 
dividual’s basal metabolism rises rapidly dur- 
ing childhood, reaching its high point around 
the nineteenth year. Now a high basal me- 
tabolism means a tremendous amount of en- 


sought 
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ergy, which has to be expended somehow, or 
ihe engine will blow up. Hence it is that the 
flapper of today, and her boy friend, dance 
all night, take a sunrise swim, attend classes 
in college (with eyes clearer and_ brighter 
than those of their instructors, who slept their 
decent eight hours), then dash off to a mat- 
inée or take a hike, eat an enormous dinner, 
go to the theatre and wind up at a night club. 

This high rate of energy discharge de- 
clines very gradually until the individual 
reaches the ripe age of thirty-five, when the 
decline begins to be more marked. The girl 
who could once dance all night now sits out 
a few dances and is willing to leave a little 
after midnight, thinking, even a little fondly, 
of her bed. The erstwhile “boy friend”, for 
whom all sorts of bad ends were predicted, 
has settled down and is making a good hus- 
band. The desperados of twenty years before 
now begin to be pessimistic critics of the 
younger generation, and tiresome racon- 
teurs of “the good old days”. 

Of course we shall grow older and settle 
down. We shall have to bew to nature’s law 
just as every other generation of exuberant 
youth before us has done. We know it and we 
do not share the fears of the older generation 
that we will tremendously speed up_ the 
world and run it off its axis. Nor do we expect 
life to continue to be the gay, mad adventure 
that it now is. We may even become rather 
smug as we grow older, though we certainly 
don’t intend to. 


ND now we will leave nature’s responsibil- 
ity and skip to that of heredity—for in that 
field only Providence and Professor Mendel 
can place the praise, cr blame; and point out a 
few changes in science, society, and knowl- 
edge, which have caused our energy to be 
expended a little differently from the way our 
parents expended theirs when they were the 
wild young generation. 

“Oh, now we are going to have the WAR 
thrown at us,” you say wearily. “We were 
expecting it!” Yes, you are going to have the 
WAR used as an explanation of us, the 
younger generation, and of you, too, who 
blamed us on the war. But I am not going to 
recite all the old arguments of middle-aged 
novelists who have been erudite enough to 
point out that cocktail drinking and sex free- 
dom and wild parties were a means of for- 
getting and escaping the strain of the war. 
Those arguments are so well known, so fresh 
in the reader’s mind, that I will make no 
mention of them all. 

But it was not the war alone which was re- 
sponsible for the wave of freedom upon which 
the younger generation of today is riding 
high, and for which it is so universally con- 
demned. It had a much more respectable 
genesis than war hysteria. It was mothered 
by a brood of reformers such as good old, 
ridiculous old, crusading old Carrie Nation. 
That doughty female has passed into the limbo 
of history, to be unearthed only as a subject 
of humorous analysis in the ideal-destroying 


pages of The American Mercury, and so, too, 
is poor Emmeline Pankhurst now little 
more than a memory to be smiled at, but the 
forces which they and their brood helped to 
bring into being have been largely instry. 
mental in moulding the character of the wild 
young sex radicals of today. 

The Nineteenth Amendment was _ passed 
while the present younger generation was just 
entering adolescence. The shout of “Equality 
of the Sexes” mingled in our alert young ears 
with the rattle of broken windows and the 
clanging of axes upon election booths. We 
cut our second teeth on “Women’s Rights”, 
“The double versus the single standard of 
morality”, and “Birth control”. Margaret 
Sanger was one of our first memories. “Sex”, 
which had been a word to whisper and blush 
at, was flung at us on banners carried by our 
crusading mothers. The wrappings were re. 
moved from the piano legs in Victorian homes 
and such unmentionable words as “male” and 
“female” mingled with “personal freedom”, 
“sex equality” and “prohibition” in argu- 
ments between our parents around the dinner 
table. We didn’t wholly shut our ears. 


NDER such a bombardment of sex talk, 

and drink talk, and equal rights talk, 
and double standard talk did we enter upon 
our adolescence. We saw women don men’s 
clothes and men’s personalities and force their 
way into business. We saw them snatch the 
ballot from unwilling hands and turn munic- 
ipal government, throughout the country, 
topsy turvy. We read of women who retained 
their own names when they married. 

Then, as soon as American women began 
to yell for sex equality, a vast flood of sex 
literature was let loose upon the land. As 
soon as sex was admitted into American litera- 
ture—at first by way of translations of Conti- 
nental classics—we were not slow to seize our 
opportunities for knowledge. It was with no 
regret that we laid aside the Elsie books and 
the Alger series and fell upon Anatole France, 
Voltaire, Flaubert, Maupassant, Boccaccio, 
Rabelais, and Gautier. 

And there was, of course, no restraining our 
joy when the delightful pastime of psycho- 
analysis was presented to our eager young 
minds. We did not invent psychoanalysis, and 
we can scarcely be blamed for having profited 
by it. We studied Freud, argued jung, checked 
our dreams by Havelock Ellis, and_ toyed 
lightly with Adler. And all these authorities 
warned us of the danger in repressing our 
normal instincts and desires. Most of us have 
felt very virtuous in making up our minds not 
to invite mental and physical ill-health by 
suppressing our natural tendencies, but (te 
give away a secret of the sacred and honorable 
order of the younger generation) most of us 
talk big-——and step pretty carefully. 

As one of my own friends puts it, “I cer- 
tainly don’t want to be a victim of repressed 
desires, but Ill be hanged if I want to make 
a mess of my life.” 

(Continued on page 104) 
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ke A Maugham Heroine—Katherine Cornell 
The English Dramatist Has Provided Her With a New Tropical Melodrama “The Letter 
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AS SEEN BY HIS DAUGHTER 


Daughter sees dear Daddy as a sweet 
old thing who will ‘produce’ if prop- 
erly petted. Having a new-car-com- 
plex Dolly is doing her stuff. 
“Daddy.” she lisps, “you are a good 
egg.’ This is true—a coddled egg 





AS SEEN BY HIS VALET 


To the painfully polite Fribbins his Master is 
merely a dummy, upon which he hangs the 
latest importations from Piccadilly and Sa- 
ville Row. In other words, true to the trad- 
ition, not even our hero is a hero to his valet 


Sketches 
by FISH 

















AS SEEN BY HIS WIFE 


VANITY FAIR 


Henry, though a good provider, is a bit wear- 
ing when he converts home into an office. But 
there is consolation enough in the double- 
edged thought that though she has married an 
adding-machine ske can still do the subtracting 





AS SEEN AT THE OFFICE 


In the eyes of his office force our hero 
is twice life-size, which is pleasant but 
lonely, for in his heart he wishes ar- 
dently that the little typist at the left 
wouldn’t be so devastatingly reverent 


Five Portraits 


AS SEEN BY HIMSELF 


But in the mirror of his own soul this 
is the way our hero looks, always 
young, always debonair, always loved 
and loving, always twenty-five, which 
is the exact reverse of his real age 


of the Same Man 


A Panorama of Opinions in Which Daddy Decidedly Does Not See Himself as Others See Him 


’ 
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The New Football Rules 





The American Game Which Sprang From English Rugby Now Threatens to Return to It 


Football is still in a state of experimen- 

tation after a little more than half a 
century of existence. The chances are that it 
will not be a thoroughly established game even 
half a century from now. There are too many 
factors working restlessly for changes in rules 
and the spirit of the succeeding rules commit- 
tees seems to be, “Try anything once.” The 
game as it was played last year in no way 
resembles the game played by Princeton and 
Rutgers, the first two American universities 
to engage in an intercollegiate football con- 
test in the United States. The game that will 
be played this year will be different from 
those well attended contests, which last year 
brought the protests crescendo from the aca- 
demic side concerning the “exaltation of the 
gladiatorial spirit” and the “over-emphasis” 
of football in the American colleges. 

It has been demonstrated in the past that 
nothing can be told as to the effect of rules 
changes until they have been tried out in 
actual games. You can work out your military 
problem on the blackboard or through the 
medium of a sham battle but that will leave 
you with mere theories and at the point where 
you started. When the matter of the forward 
pass was introduced into Intercollegiate Foot- 
ball its effect was not foreseen until Knute 
Rockne of Notre Dame, the master tactician 
of the American game, demonstrated how 
it could be applied. In spite of the protests of 
old grads from various institutions it is my 
notion that the forward pass introduced quick 
thinking to the game where previously rapid- 
ity of thought was not essential. 


[ir American game of Intercollegiate 


THINK that Rockne, of all the coaches, was 

the first who not only became reconciled in- 
stantly to this change but set about to take 
advantage of all the opportunities it offered. 
In the eastern colleges there was the disposi- 
tion to deplore and to fight the rule in the hope 
that it would be repealed. Old grads who re- 
turn to annoy the undergraduates at football 
time said, “It is not football. It is basketball.” 
Your most hidebound Tory is the ex-member 
of the football team. He is a shameless and 
rabid reactionary and he will go to any lengths 
to make his influence felt. 

Until the innovation of the forward pass 
Notre Dame was merely a little college at 
South Bend, Indiana, playing what was classed 
as a minor game with the great Army team 
at West Point. But this revolutionary change 
in football and the nimble football brain of 
Knute Rockne has made Notre Dame the West 
Point of Intercollegiate Football. It was when 
he had George Gipp, who was in my opinion 
a far greater football player than “Red” 
Grange of Illinois, that Rockne was able to 
demonstrate that the forward pass had not 
only revolutionized the game but had made 
it a more spectacular game. My memory of 
Gipp is in one game on “The Plains” where 
the Army was still clinging to the tradition of 
the old hammer and smash type of football. 
Football writers said after it, “The strategy 
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of Notre Dame was to give Gipp the ball and 
let him use his own judgment.” It seemed 
that way. He was one of the first and I am 
quite sure the greatest of the “triple threat” 
men. He could run with all the fleetness of 
Grange. He could pass with deadly accuracy 





WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 
KNUTE ROCKNE 
One of the greatest of contemporary foot- 
ball coaches, Knute Rockne brought Notre 
Dame College from comparative ob- 
scurity to national athletic fame. He was 
the first to make the forward pass a 
very dominant factor in the game 


and for great distance. In addition he could 
kick. But with all of his gifts for football he 
would not have been a quarter as effective in 
the old type of football. I think that it was 
this team that demonstrated that what was 
then called “the new football” had come to 
stay for at least a few years. 

The Army, conservative in its athletics as 
in its customs, learned from Notre Dame. The 
western colleges seized upon the new ideas 
with avidity. In the east they were slower to 
accept the new game. I think that the Yale 
traditions held out to the last, until the coaches 
hearkened to the profane prayer of one old 
grad who, having read time after time that 
“Yale had gone down to another defeat fight- 
ing with the traditional bulldog courage” 
said, “To heil with glorious defeats. Give us 
a few inglorious victories and we don’t care 
how we get them.” 

It may be that I am giving a little too much 
credit to Rockne of Notre Dame. There are 
other coaches who have aided in the fashioning 
of football after the Rules Committee had done 
its work within its limitations, for no football 
rule ever can be made clear by the mere 


wording. More than once a rule has been 
passed and the members of the Rules Commit- 
tee have been more astonished than the laymen 
at the manner in which it has subsequently 
worked out. 

My notion is that we cannot foresee what the 
recent changes will bring about until the rules 
have been experimented with: in the various 
football laboratories, the best of which seems 
to be at South Bend, Indiana, where Rockne’s 
“Roving Irishmen” practise when they are not 
traveling from coast to coast giving demon- 
strations that are normally painful as well as 
instructive to their hosts. 

By this time only the coaches, the pro- 
spective players and a few of the experts can 
recall the changes made by the Rules Com- 
mittee. It might be just as well to go over the 
chief innovations. Here are the outstanding 
changes summarized briefly: 

1—The goal posts have been placed back 
ten yards to the back line of the end zone. 

2—A time limit of thirty seconds has been 
placed on bringing the ball into play. 

3—A limit of fifteen seconds has been put 
on the huddle. 

4—A pause of approximately one second 
must be made in the shift play before the ball 
is passed. 

5—A fumbled punt hereafter will be re- 
garded as a dead ball and not a loose bail. 

6—A missed backward pass other than that 
from the snapper-back will be a aead ball and 
not a loose ball. 


HE first innovation certainly is a trend 

away from Rugby and, to my way of think- 
ing, particularly and peculiarly idiotic and gro- 
tesque. Of course the reason for this change is 
that football games have been won by makers 
of field goals who have not been backed by 
any sustained running attack. The defense of 
this play is that it will make the chance of a 
one man victory just ten yards more difficult. 
It never yet has been definitely fixed as to the 
ratio of the touchdown to the field goal. There 
have been big games won entirely by field 
goals and the plaints therefrom by the losers 
have been dinned into the ears of the members 
of the rules committee. The change will make 
the field for the American game look much 
less like the Rugby Field where the goal posts 
have been fixed at the same point since the 
first game. It is not that I am an advocate 
for the return to Rugby but I am quite con- 
fident that those goal posts will come back to 
the old location before many years. 

The second change is an effort to speed up 
the game. The most conservative of the 
coaches or of the old grads could not quarrel 
with this rule. The third is made te attain 
the same end. I agree that fifteen seconds is 
long enough for any conference. If conferences 
outside of football were limited to that time a 
great deal more might be accomplished gen- 
erally. The huddle, which is the conference in 
football, started in the middle west. It is the 
get-together spirit applied to athletics. In the 

(Continued on page 126) 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Future of the Past 


How Human Beings Will Eventually Be Classified by Ability Rather Than by Prestige 


HE sense of history is one of the greatest 
T and most significant of modern inven- 

tions. Never have men been so acutely 
conscious of time as they are at present. The 
Greeks inhabited an eternal present, with 
mythology only three generations behind them. 
For our mediaeval ancestors the past was 
hardly less fabulous and the future was a 
momently expected Last Judgment, was 
Heaven and Hell. Historical studies and the 
consequent development of the historical 
sense have changed all that, and we live to- 
day in a moving present, keenly aware of our 
position between a real past and a real future. 
We have learned to see things in temporal 
perspective. No book, no work of art but has 
its date for us; no period of which we have 
not made our private symbolical representa- 
tion. There is a cult for antiquity. We fill our 
houses with old things, we travel indefatigably 
to see the remains of past civilizations. It is 
difficult to find a modern man or woman with 
the slightest pretensions to culture who is not 
in his or her small way a collector and an 
amateur archaeologist— at least a sight-seer. 
And at the same time, how fond we are of 
prophecy! There is a steady and unfailing de- 
mand for prognostications; the novelists and 
utopia-mongers, the scientific popularizers are 
ready to supply it. We read in an endless suc- 
cession of books and pamphlets and newspaper 
articles about the future of politics and mar- 
riage, of art and war, of cooking, science, 
religion, clothes, flying machines, morals and 
a thousand other things. Among the few im- 
portant entities about which nobody, sé far 
as I am aware, has yet written a prophecy 
is the Past. This is the more surprising, since 
our interest in times gone by is as keen as our 
interest in time to come. A prognostication of 
the Future of the Past, based on a study of the 
Past’s past and the Past’s present, should 
make a multiple appeal to what Wyndham 
Lewis calls the “time snobs” of this age. Re- 
searches into the Past of the Future would be 
scarcely less popular. 


ND even the Future of the Future might 

be profitably foretold. The Past and the 
Future are functions of the Present. Each 
generation has its private history, its own 
peculiar brand of prophecy. Its conception of 
past and future is conditioned by its own 
immediate problems. It will go to the past 
for instruction, for sympathy, for flattery. It 
will look into the future for compensation 
for the present, for the unravelling of all its 
immediate difficulties. Even the past will be 
turned into a compensatory Utopia, indistin- 
guishable from the earthly paradises of the 
future except by the fact that the heroes have 
historical names and flourished between 
known dates. From age to age the past is 
recreated. A new set of Waverley novels is 
founded on the existing facts and a new selec- 
tion of facts is made. The Waverley novels of 
one age are about the Romans, of the next 
about the Crusaders, of a third about the 
Greeks, of a fourth about the ancient Chinese 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


and Hindus. And so on. The future is no less 
various. The coming world is inhabited at one 
moment by politicians, at another by craftsmen 


_ and artists, now by perfectly rational utili- 


tarians, now by supermen, now by proletarian 
submen. Each generation pays its money and 
takes its choice. 

The ignorant have one great advantage over 
those who know: they can be certain. Cer- 
tainty decreases at the same rate as knowledge 
grows. Our ancestors, who knew very little 
about the past, could feel quite certain that 
the little they did knew was all that was 
worth knowing. To-day we know, compara- 
tively, a great deal about the past. We are, 
in consequence, much more tolerant, much 
less cocksure than our fathers. For them, the 
past was Greece, Rome and Palestine. Secure 
in their ignorance, they could contemptuously 
neglect all the rest. All that was not Greek 
or Roman was barbarous; all that was not 
Hebrew or early Christian was heathen and 
immoral. Their creed was simple and satisfy- 
ing; but knowledge has made it impossible for 
us to accept it. Our past is huge and various 
and one part of it is as good, in its own way, 
as another. 


EFORE we speculate about the Future of 
the Past, it will be as well to give a few 
specific instances of what the Past has been, 
of what it is. For the four or five hundred 
years preceding the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century the Past, as I have already 
pointed out, was almost exclusively Rome, 
Greece (known first through Rome and later 
by direct contact with its literature and art) 
and Palestine. The Hebrew past remained 
relatively stable throughout this long period. 
Associated as it was with the sacred books of 
the Christian religion it could not easily 
change; to have regarded it otherwise than 
reverentially would have been sacrilegious. 
The Greco-Roman past, on the other hand, 
was never stable for long at a stretch. It 
meant different things for different genera- 
tions. During the later Middle Ages and the 
carlier part of the Renaissance the Greeks 
and Romans were, above all, men of science. 
Conscious of their own ignorance, men looked 
back with wistful respect to an age of learning 
and enlightenment. With the Renaissance 
appeared that passionate admiration of classi- 
cal art and literature which persisted, with 
minor fluctuations, till well on into the nine- 
teenth century. For three hundred years the 
Greeks and Romans were the only artists, the 
only poets, orators, dramatists and historians. 
At the same period, which witnessed the 
rise of the centralized modern state, the 
Romans became the only statesmen. Struggling 
with the various political problems raised by 
the break-up of feudalism, men came to re- 
gard late-republican and early-imperial Rome 
as the embodiment of good government. For 
the sceptics of the eighteenth century Greece 
and Rome were empires of Reason, gloriously 
different from the contemporary world, where 
prejudice and superstition undisputedly ruled. 


They used classical examples as sticks with 
which to beat the Church and the still largely 
mediaeval state, as levers with which to over. 
throw the traditional morality. And they did 
not confine themselves exclusively to Greece 
and Rome. It was at this time that China first 
came to be held up as an example of reason. 
ableness to shame the benighted folly of the 
West. It is interesting to find, in our own day, 
writers like Lowes Dickinson and Bertrand 
Russell reviving this respectable literary tra. 
dition and beating the West with an extreme. 
oriental stick. Nor was Chinese antiquity suff. 
cient for eighteenth century needs. Not content 
with the real past, the writers of that age 
found it necessary to invent entirely imaginary 
Noble Savages and fabulously virtuous men in 
a State of Nature. In this they were only fol- 
lowing the example of the classical and bibli- 
cal writers, for whom the Golden Age was 
always in the remote past. At the very end of 
the eighteenth century there was a final revival 
of interest in the classical past. For the men of 
the French Revolution Greece and Rome were 
important in so far as they connoted republi- 
canism and tyrannicide. 

In Germany, on the other hand, the past was 
differently regarded. Attention was concen- 
trated mainly on Greece, not Rome. And what 
Greece connoted for the Germans of the age 
of Schiller and Goethe was not politics so 
much as art and above all a way of rich, in- 
dividual life. The regimented and specialized 
social life of an orderly, laicized community 
had already begun to oppress the individual. 
It is difficult, as Rousseau pointed out, to be 
at once a citizen and a man; the man who 
would become a good citizen of the modern 
science-controlled and non-religious world 
must sacrifice some of his most fundamental 
human instincts. It was the realization of this 
that sent Schiller and Goethe back to the 
Greeks. Among the Greeks they could dis- 
cover the fully and harmoniously developed 
individual man. 


HE religious reaction which followed the 
fall of Napoleon was in part, no doubt, 

the result of the contemporary political re- 
action towards monarchy and away from free- 
thinking republicanism. In part, also, it was 
due to Europe’s natural dissatisfaction with 
the arid intellectualism of the preceding cen- 
tury. Man cannot live by reason alone. It was 
inevitable that the age of Voltaire should be 
followed by that of Chateaubriand. This re- 
vived interest in religion led no less inevitably 
to a revived interest in the Middle Ages. For 
the men of the first part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the Middle Ages connoted Christian faith 
and to a lesser extent political absolutism. 
Later on, when the industrial revolution and 
the policy of laisser faire and “free” bargain- 
ing had had time to produce their most 
squalidly dreadful results, the mediaeval past 
became something different. It was not pr 
marily to an Age of Faith that William Morris 
and his disciples looked back; it was to an age 

(Continued on page 102) 
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A Girl of the Golden West—Helen Wills 


The California Tennis Star Has Come Out of Retirement to Win for America for 
the First Time in Twenty Years, the British Amateur Championship at Wimbledon 





VANITY FAIR 


The Learned Murderer 


An American Example of Crime Among the Erudite—Rulloff, the Philologist 


man”,—in fact, almost a two-career man. 

He pursued learning fitfully, as a man 
woos a casual sweetheart; but all his life he 
was faithful to his old doxy, which was Crime. 
He experimented in philology, and one writer 
asserts that he had studied law, medicine, 
mineralogy and conchology. There is no es- 
sential antagonism, said Oscar Wilde (who 
was not unbiased), between culture and crime. 
We know how the newspapers delighted in the 
alleged profound learning of Loeb and Leo- 
pold, and in the light of their exaggerations, 
I am disposed to doubt Rulloff’s erudition. 

Goldwin Smith called him a “great philolo- 
gist”, which means, probably, a great philolo- 
gist—for a murderer. Rulloff may have 
carried on his studies as a mask to hide his 
real business; or he may have had the sin- 
cerity of a genuine crank. His pet diversion 
was the invention of a universal language; and 
the extreme enthusiast for Volapik, Esperanto, 
or any of the hundred others, is not far re- 
moved from the man who seeks to find per- 
petual motion, or to square the circle. 

Rulloff was born in St. John, New 
Brunswick, and appeared as a_ school- 
teacher in the town of Dryden, New York, in 
the 1840’s. Here he married his pupil, Harriet 
Schutt. He moved with her to the neighbour- 
ing town of Lansing, and remained for a few 
years. There came a day when there were Mr. 
and Mrs. Rulloff, and the little Rulloff child; 
and then, suddenly, on the following day, there 
was only Mr. Rulloff. Where the other two 
were, no one knew; Mr. Rulloff replied to the 
few inquiries, either with polite evasions, or 
else bluntly, and rather disagreeably. As a 
man, about the time of the disappearance, had 
helped him lift a large and heavy box into a 
wagon, and as Rulloff was seen next day 
returning with the box, which he was now 
able to lift from the wagon unaided, there 
were uncharitable suspicions about the dis- 
appearances. Rulloff found it convenient to 
disappear; but he came back again, and was 
arrested. He was tried and convicted for the 
abduction of his wife. He did not seem able to 
produce her; nor were the officers of the law 
able to find her body, as they sought to do, 
by dredging Lake Cayuga. 


man” — RULLOFF was a “career 


ULLOFF served ten years at Auburn prison 

for abduction,—rather an odd affair. On 
his release, the inhuman legal authorities 
sought to indict him again, this time for mur- 
der. Mrs. Rulloff was still missing, although an 
engineer, who once on a clear day looked 
down into Cayuga’s waters, and saw a box 
resting at the bottom of the lake, thought he 
knew where she was. Rulloff pointed out to 
the learned Court that he could not be tried 
again in connection with his wife’s disappear- 
ance, and his law was deemed good. There 
was little Dottie, however; he could be tried— 
and he was tried and convicted—for her mur- 
der, although he and his lawyer called loudly 
and indignantly for the well-known corpus 
delicti—such an essential element in a trial 
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for a felony. While his objections were await- 
ing review by the Court of Appeals, a team of 
black horses were driven up to the jail one 
evening, and Rulloff, with help from the 
jailer’s son, vanished into the inky shades of 
night. 

He next appeared before the President of 
Allegheny College at Meadville, Pennsylvania. 
He impressed the President and Fellows by 
his learning, and suggested that they give him 
a professorship. Almost they did, but not 














THE SCENE OF THE CRIME 


A contemporary drawing of the way 
the Rulloff murder was supposed to 
have been committed. How it was 
actually done remains one of the un- 
solved cases of American criminology 


quite. Instead, they recommended him to a 
Southern college, then in need of a teacher 
of languages. Rulloff had been studying the 
classics during his term at Auburn. He started 
South with a letter of recommendation, but 
raised money for the trip by robbing a jeweler. 
He was caught, was released on bail, and 
after a short sojourn in Ohio, returned to one 
of the western counties of New York. Here 
he was recognized and again sent to jail, so 
that the Court of Appeals might consider the 
question of the corpus delicti—the total ab- 
sence of the remains of little Dottie. Rulloff 
was seen in jail at this time by an observant 
man, who found him “gentle and winsome” in 
manner, his voice “gentleness itself.” He was 
now to have his brightest criminal years: a 
long campaign of burglaries and murders, 
varied by etymological research. In this, for 
a quarter of a century he was sustained by 
his own cleverness and courage, and his ability 
to escape either by physical means, or through 
the law’s loop-holes. And when all else failed, 


he could rely, as so many have done, on the 
intervention of soft-headed folk, whose hearts 
ache that a murderer should die, while they 
regard the deaths of the murderer’s victims, 
past, present and future, with a cynical in- 
difference. 

A young lawyer, later a distinguished 


‘judge, Francis M. Finch, told the Court 


that mere absence did not establish the fact of 
death, and suggested’that for all the Court 
could say, Dottie might be in full enjoyment 
of life, somewhere or other. The Court seemed 
disposed to agree. As Rulloff’s release became 
imminent, some young men among his former 
neighbours, with whom he always enjoyed con- 
siderable unpopularity, distributed circulars, 
asking every one in the county to attend a 
little informal lynching of the eminent scholar. 
A courageous sheriff whisked Rulloff away; 
he could not know that he had far better have 
pushed him overboard. Now, once more, the 
prisoner was free; to illustrate the advantages 
of “giving the poor fellow another chance.” 


R ten years philology languished. Rulloff 
served two years and a half at Sing Sing for 
burglary. For receiving stolen goods in Con- 
necticut: two months. For engineering a bank 
robbery in New Hampshire (where he had ap- 
peared in the guise of a retired Episcopalian 
clergyman, late of Oxford University) he was 
sentenced to ten years. He escaped after three 
months. He turned again to scholarly pursuits, 
dwelt on Third Avenue in New York, where 
his landlady highly esteemed him, and studied 
in “the great libraries”. My colleagues of the 
Astor Library do not seem to recall him. Per- 
haps he was then passing under the pseudo- 
nym he used in learned circles. He was at 
work on a manuscript about Greek, and also 
upon his universal language. As “Dr. Edward 
Lurio” he attended the convention of the 
American Philological Association in Pough- 
keepsie in 1859, and proffered a manuscript on 
“The Origin or Formation of Languages.” 
The work, says someone, “showed wonderful 
research, great knowledge, and was written in 
a copper-plate hand.” My scepticism persists. 
I believe in the “copper-plate” hand-writing: 
a frequent accomplishment of fanatics. As for 
the wonderful research, I have seen examples 
of it in persons of this variety. The correct 
description of it is gigantic, useless, and mis- 
applied industry. A committee examined “Dr. 
Lurio’s” manuscript, and regarded the author 
as a crank. 

Rebuffed, and accompanied by two other 
unappreciated savants (described by the 
police as burglars), Rulloff appeared in 1870 
at Binghamton. The place was a shop; the 
time, after midnight. Two clerks, who slept in 
the shop, objected to the proceedings of the 
three as they tried to crack the safe. Rulloff 
shot and killed one of the clerks, and with his 
two friends escaped. The friends tried to 
cross a river in the darkness and _ both 
were drowned. Rulloff was caught, shortly 
afterwards, but nobody could identify him 

(Continued on page 100) 
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AL JOLSON 


The singer of ‘“mammy’ 
songs and interpolator of 
telling wise-cracks is the 
sure-fire hit of every show 
in which he takes part 
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Three Broadway Close-Ups 


Intimate Portraits of an Entertaining Trio Inhabiting the Purlieus of Times Square 


DITOR’S NOTE:—B. G. De Sylva, the well 

known song-writer and one of the high priests 
of Broadway, has discovered, in this article, sub- 
jects and a freedom that are peculiarly his own. 
He amiably applies his method to three,of his friends 
and, since the three friends happen to be Al Jolson, 
the comedian, George White, the producer and Paul 
Whiteman, the jazz orchestra leader, kis peep-show 
has a more than local value. As he displays these 
famous familiars of Broadway, Mr. De Sylva cannot 
but suggest their background—the frenzied, baffling, 
naive, sophisticated, cruel, sentimental world that 
lives behind the scenes of the New York theatre 


He produced and operated six annual 

editions of his Scandals, each doing 

an approximate gross business of $1,250,- 

000, without an office. During those six 

years he carried his important papers in his 
pockets. 

He dees personally more jobs around the 


( -_ se WHITE is thirty-six years old. 














PAUL WHITZEMAN 


The first conductor to turn a jazz 

band into an orchestra, he supplies 

the public with versions of music 

of all time in the American idiom 
theatre than any other manager except 
George M. Cohan. He even outdoes the versa- 
tile George M. in one respect: he sells tickets 
nightly in his own box-office. 

He wears blue serge suits, black shoes, 
white silk shirts and black neck-ties—always 
the same costume. One summer he “broke in” 
a gray suit and the doorman, failing to recog- 
nize him, stopped him at the stage door. 


By B. G. DESYLVA 


In eighteen months he lost $850,000 at the 
race tracks. 

He is never without a bottle of petroleum 
oil. He alternates drinking it and rubbing it 
in his hair. 

He is very fond of champagne. When a poor 
buck-dancer, he would save the money to buy 
a pint of Mumm’s every Saturday night to 
drink with his dinner. He never tasted whiskey 
until Prohibition went into effect, that is to 
say, became a law. 

He used to imagine his Broadway acquain- 
tances hated him. When one of them said hello 
he would always return the greeting; but 
under his breath he would add, “You, too!” 
One day I asked him what the “You, too!” 
meant, and he replied, “When those birds 
say hello to me they really mean ‘Go to 
Hell!’” 

Nightly he walks to and from his 54th Street 
apartment and the Apollo Theatre. To save 
time he walks between the car-tracks in 
Times Square. He calls this, modestly enough, 
the Great White way. 

He has a Japanese butler who gets soused 
on his best Scotch; but he won’t fire him. He 
likes his cooking. 

It takes him an hour to eat a sandwich. 
Compared with him Fletcher bolted his food. 

He introduced the Charleston to the public 
in his production, Runnin’ Wild; and he is the 
creator of that other nuisance called Black 
Bottom. 

His apartment is filled with mechanical 
toys, which he collects on his frequent trips 
to Paris. 

He has never been married and doesn’t 
expect to be. 

He can eat a pound of caviar at a sitting. 

He believes that the most important element 
in a revue is The Girls. He also believes that 
only a young man is a good judge of feminine 
beauty. That’s a bit subtle.... Think it over. 


Paut WHITEMAN 


Let the most important fact come first: 
Paul Whiteman weighs 240 pounds. 

Although he is a true Kapellmeister and 
occasionally bawls at his men in a basso pro- 
fundo, he nevertheless talks baby talk to his 
wife. 

He was a viola-player years ago in the 


Denver Symphony Orchestra, and upon occa- 
sion he offers to “out-cadenza any fiddler for 
two bucks a side.” 

Jazz, to him, is the true American music. 
He does all he can to encourage its develop- 
ment. It was at his suggestion that George 
Gershwin composed the Rhapsody in Blue. 

He wears pink nightshirts which fall to his 
ankles. 

His discourse, which most of the time con- 
cerns music and musicians, is salty and 
Rabelaisian. He often lapses into an odd kind 
of Pig-Latin, particularly when he addresses 
members of his orchestra. This consists of 
dividing a word into two parts and adding the 
sounds of L and F. For example, “jazz band” 
in his lingo becomes “‘jal-fazz bal-fand”. 

He is a hypochondriac. When he goes on the 
road he carries a doctor. : 
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DRAWINGS BY WILLIAM AUERBACH-LEVY 
GEORGE WHITE 


Still known as the “boy producer” 
he scored the outstanding revue hit 
of the past season with his produc- 
tion of the Scandals, 1926 edition 


His is the first and only jazz band to receive 
$10,000 a week. 

Besieged as he is by songwriters and music 
publishers who urge him to use their numbers, 
he yet manages, in the distribution of his 
favours, to be fair to them all. 

Custard is his favorite dessert. He calls it 
“gap and swallow”. 

(Continued on page 116) 
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VANITY Fam 


The Magic Lantern People 


Hollywood’s Severest Critic Views With Disfavour the Motion Pictures and Some Advocates 


of a people he first acquaints himself with 

the citizens to whom they pay homage. 
Such a traveler would ultimately come to the 
conclusion that Hollywood was the capital of 
middle class America. Hollywood is the arena 
of a horde of uncreative people who talk glibly 
about art: scenario writers who dreamed of 
writing the Great American Novel, and grad- 
uates of Columbia and other schools of jour- 
nalism who write banal publicity about the 
illiterate men and women engaged in the 
motion picture trade. Each month another pro- 
ducer or director is labeled a genius . . . and 
in another month forgotten. Hollywood is, in 
reality, the lingering bubble on the stale wine 
that is America. 

There are also a scattering of ineffectual 
putterers with the drama. They have all of 
Professor Baker’s technique at their finger tips 
—with nothing to say and no dramatic talent 
to say it with. They have all gone far in pic- 
tures. But, remember, vast earning power is 
no criterion of mentality in Hollywood. 

The really charming people there are the 
yet unspoiled young ladies. Like most people 
in the city, they have, and need, no back- 
ground save that of life. Their repartee is 
often amusing. 


|: a wise traveler wishes to learn the culture 


Hollywood. Few of the citizens are content 
to be just themselves. When the young ladies 
remain in Hollywood too long, and meet, 
through force of circumstance, a “literary” per- 
son now and then, they suddenly become “arty” 
and lose their real charm. The literary person, 
generally of the shallow sort, else he would 
not attempt to spoil such lovely creatures, will 
often air his learning for their benefit. 

There are in Hollywood many strong, dom- 
inating and even brilliant personalities. 
Among them are such figures as James Cruze, 
Marshall Neilan, Von Stroheim, Victor Sea- 
strom, John McCormick, Irving Thalberg, and 
Paul Bern. These men would have risen high 
in any business. They are the leaven in the 
soggy dough of the films. 

In no business in the world is the truth so 
despised. A few years ago a screen magazine 
was blacklisted by an organized crowd of 
newspaper men for printing what the editor 
considered the truth. People who thrive 
on paid publicity look askance at honest 
criticism. 

The editor of the leading moron picture 
organ in America is a gentleman who gave up 
editing Popular Mechanics to enter a still 
more mechanical world. He thanked me in the 
public prints when I called him “the Mencken 
of the morons.” But in justice to Hollywood— 
the moving picture people seldom look at the 
official organs of their trade. 

There is a lady screen critic, famous in Los 
Angeles county for her vast knowledge of 
things inartistic. Among her few intimates she 
is straightforward. Though she writes of mo- 
tion pictures, they remain the bane of her life. 
One reel is no sooner unwound before an- 


GS Hollywood. is not a favourite virtue in 


By JIM TULLY 


other is started. If she is not “seeing a pic- 
ture,” her calling forces her to see press agents. 

After witnessing a particularly atrocious 
epic, she walks wearily to her office, seats 
herself before her typewriter, holds her ach- 
ing head in her hands, and exclaims. . . . 

“Oh—that damn picture—the people who 
made it should all be hung.” 

She listens for a moment and hears the 
whistle of the economic merry-go-round. 
She enquires of her assistant film critic— 
“How much advertising did that producer take 
last week?” 

The lamb answers—‘“A thousand dollars’ 
worth.” 

“Oh, well—that’s different,” says the lady 
screen critic. “It was really a great picture— 
a work of art—a gorgeous and terrifying epic 
—the director is a genius,” and thus another 
“splendid review” is written. 

It is said that prescient observers, long 
trained in the underworld, can select its differ- 
ferent types at a glance. Some such perceptive 
person deduced that semi-intelligent screen 
critics can only be found among women dis- 
appointed in love. The rest are vapid and in- 
effectual, as critics. 


S for literature, whenever a book is men- 
A tioned the question always follows, “Is 
there a picture in it?” If there is not, the 
conversation ends. 

There is only one topic of discussion in all 
Hollywood. Pictures. Morning, noon and 
night, it is always the same. 

It is a place of superficial emotions and sur- 
prising contrasts. An English lord walks about 
unknown. French men of letters, wearing the 
Legion of Honor, are subservient, perhaps 
properly, to ex-bell-boys and taxi-drivers now 
riding the waves of directorial power. 

No genuine personality lingers long in Holly- 
wood. Theodore Dreiser walked up and down 
its streets, a lonely individual. He soon left 
and spent the rest of his California stay in the 
hills. W. Somerset Maugham stopped for a 
short time and went on his way. 

Maurice Maeterlinck came—and departed. 
Kathleen Norris and Gertrude Atherton took 
orders on things artistic from an ex-glove 
manufacturer—and hurried away. 

Elinor Glyn alone remains. 

A year ago there came to Hollywood a suc- 
cessful young dramatist suffering from the 
shocks of the war. Life was a dreadfully seri- 
ous thing to him—and literature was far more 
serious. He spent a great deal of time at 
dinner with the lesser people. As opinionated 
as Dr. Johnson and as oracular, he had no 
sense of humour. He took Hollywood seriously. 

I arranged an interview for him with Charlie 
Chaplin. The little comedian was in make-up. 
The stalwart young dramatist said... . “Why, 
you don’t look at all like I thought . . . you’re 
just like an English music hall comedian.” 
It was a mortal thrust, but Charlie smiled and 
answered as a duchess is supposed to answer 
in a Mrs. Humphrey Ward novel. .... 

“IT have two natures, you know.” 


The young dramatist accompanied us ty 
luncheon. I read Jater in the New York W orld 
that Chaplin had talked learnedly to him of 
Russian Literature. 

There is, in the very heart of Hollywood, 
what is known as Grauman’s Egyptian Theatre. 
It is claimed to be the last word in American 
art, west of Denver. The man who control 
it is an ex-newsboy of Jewish persuasion, 
tilted slightly in these hectic days of mental 
groping toward Christian Science. He js al. 
ways alluded to in Hollywood as a “great 
showman”. Many local social gatherings are 
under the control of Mr. Sid Grauman. 

When he shows a new film at his theatre 
there flutters to it every screen moth of tempo- 
rary fame. They are often accompanied by 
their favourite cinema critic, literary friend 
or publicity writer. 

It requires many policemen to handle the 
trafic in front of the theatre. The crowd 
gathers early to watch the arrival of the 
ephemeral screen immortals. 

A strong light slants downward from the 
corner of a building. The equipage stops 
modestly under the fierce glare. The occupants 
alight. A man with a voice louder than 
Gabriel’s yells through a giant megaphone: 

“Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Fairbanks. . . . 

“Mr. Charles Spencer Chaplin. . . . 

“Mr. Benjamin Turpin. . . .” or whoever 
the great personage may be. 


HESE openings are highly successful. The 

tax is five dollars and fifty cents. Tickets 
are sold out weeks ahead. Many of the leading 
players advertise in the programs. 

One of the better Hollywood restaurant 
owners opened separate booths arranged for 
each set of diners. He had no patronage. The 
booths were removed. He became wealthy. 
He learned that Hollywood citizens wish to see 
and be seen. 

Nazimova is the greatest woman emotionally 
and spiritually who ever cheapened herself on 
the screen. She lingered long in Hollywood. 

It cost her a fortune to do Wilde’s Salomé. 
The picture was a failure. To recoup her losses 
she played in several cheap melodramas. It 
was during the making of one of them that 
she broke down while conversing with me. 

The camera clicked and one of the world’s 
greatest actresses went forth to do what a 
waitress could have done. She had learned 
that it really costs money to inflict Salomé 
on the rural districts. 

Long ago Michael Arlen came and looked 
about Hollywood with a queer sardonic smile. 
The local humorists poked fun at him. Arlen 
said little and collected enormously. He 
proved to be bigger than the scoffers. The 
scoffers, however, remain. 

Recently an ill-nourished old literary man 
advertised a lecture in Hollywood. He is a poet 
and critic of international reputation. He lec- 
tured in the studio of a sculptor. It had been a 
gymnasium. Eight people attended. 

The crowd at Barbara La Marr’s funeral 
was estimated at one hundred thousand. 
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STEICHEN-AT CULVER CITY 


- ” 
Norma Shearer of “The Student Prince | 
The Canadian Actress Plays Kathe of Old Heidelberg in the New Ernst Lubitsch Film 





A Far-Western Union 


VANITY FAR 


Wherein is Unfolded a Very, Very Sad Story of Young Love and Cars and Continents 


New York: June 1 


Arthur Freeman 
Easthampton L I 


AM THINKING OF DRIVING TO LOS ANGELES 
STOP WHAT ROUTE WOULD YOU SUGGEST 


Richard Wilton 


Easthampton June 1 


Richard Wilton 
37 East 72nd Street New York N Y 

WEST ON EAST SEVENTY SECOND STREET CROSS 
FIFTH AVENUE INTO CENTRAL PARK RIGHT 
HAND ROAD RIGHT KEEP ON MAIN BOULEVARD 
MAKE COMPLETE CIRCLE AROUND PARK LEAVE 
PARK AT EAST SEVENTY SECOND STREET CROSS 
FIFTH AVENUE EAST ON SEVENTY SECOND 
STREET AND SO TO BED 

Arthur Freeman 


New York June 2 


Arthur Freeman 
Easthampton L I 
1 THOUGHT YOU HAD MADE THE TRIP 
Richard Wilton 


to 


Easthampton June 


Richard Wilton 
37 East 72nd Street New York N Y 
| HAVE 
Arthur Freeman 


New York June 3 


Arthur Freeman 
Easthampton L I 


SERIOUSLY WANT TO DO IT BUT CANNOT DECIDE 
WHETHER TO TAKE ROLLS ROYCE MINERVA 
HISPANO SUIZA OR MERCEDES STOP WHAT CAR 


WOULD YOU ADVISE 
Richard Wilton 
Easthampton June 3 


Richard Wilton 
37 East 72nd Street New York N Y 
FORD STATION WAGON 
Arthur Freeman 


New York June 4 


Arthur Freeman 
Easthampton L I 


HAVE BOUGHT REGAL SUPER SPEEDSTER STOP 
WHICH ARE THE BEST MAPS 


Richard Wilton 
Easthampton June 4 


Richard Wilton 
37 East 72nd Street New York N Y 


OH GO TO LOS ANGELES 
Arthur Freeman 


Philadelphia June 6 


Miss Frances Wilton 
37 East 72nd Street New York N Y 
WHERE ARE YOU HOW ARE YOU AND IF 1! 


SPEND MY VACATION NEAR YOU DO YOU THINK 
YOU MIGHT GROW TO LOVE ME 


George Wilde 


By GEOFFREY KERR 
New York June 7 


George Wilde 
Racquet Club Philadelphia 


1 AM HERE AND | AM BORED FATHER IS 
THREATENING TO DRIVE MOTHER AND ME TO 
THE COAST IT IS FRIGHTFUL HE IS BURIED IN 
MAPS 


Frances 


Philadelphia June 7 


7 


Miss Frances Wilton 
37 East 72nd Street New York N Y 


IMPERATIVE THAT YOU DISSUADE HIM | HAVE 
NO CAR YOU DID NOT ANSWER MY LAST 
QUESTION 


George 


New York June 8 


George Wilde 
Racquet Club Philadelphia 


DISSUASION IMPOSSIBLE MOTHER REFUSES TO 
GO SO | MUST FEELING SO DESPERATE | 
MIGHT EVEN GROW THE WAY YOU SAID TRY 
AND BORROW A CAR FATHERS STATE MUCH 
WORSE HE HAS BOUGHT A COMPASS 


Frances 


Philadelphia June 8 


Used Car Emporium 
Broadway and 57th Street New York N Y 


HAVE SEEN YOUR ADVERTISEMENTS SAYING A 
CAR FOR EVERY PURSE MINE CONTAINS TWO 
HUNDRED DOLLARS HOW MUCH AUTOMOBILE 
CAN | GET FOR THAT ADDRESS RACQUET CLUB 


PHILADELPHIA 
George Wilde 


New York June 8 


George Wilde 
Racquet Club Philadelphia 


KINDLY STATE FOR WHAT PURPOSE AUTOMOBILE 
IS REQUIRED 
Used Car Emporium 


Philadelphia June 8 


Used Car Emporium 
Broadway and 57th Street New York N Y 
FOR AUTOMOBILING 
George Wilde 


New York June 9 


George Wilde’ 
Racquet Club Philadelphia 


CAN OFFER YOU IDEAL CAR FOR PURPOSE 
NINETEEN TWENTY THREE CHEVROLET SEDAN 
CONDITION ALMOST AS NEW PRICE ONE 
HUNDRED AND NINETY EIGHT DOLLARS SEVENTY 
THREE CENTS CASH FITTED BUMPERS FRONT 
AND REAR NICKEL SCUFF PLATES ON RUNNING 
BOARDS STOP AND TAIL LIGHT AUTOMATIC 
WINDSHIELD WIPER REAR VIEW MIRROR 
AUTOMATIC CIGAR LIGHTER COMBINATION 
SMOKERS SET FLOWER VASE AND VANITY CASE 


Used Car Emporium 
Philadelphia June 9 


Used Car Emporium 
Broadway and 57th Street New York N Y 


HAS IT AN ENGINE 
George Wilde 


New York June 1 


George Wilde 
Racquet Club Philadelphia 
SURELY 
Used Car Emporium 


Philadelphia june 1 


Used Car Emporium 
Broadway and 57th Street New York N y 
WILL PURCHASE PHENOMENON IN QUESTION 


FRIDAY MORNING PLEASE HAVE SAME wouNpD 
UP READY TO DRIVE TO CALIFORNIA 


George Wilde 
Philadelphia June 10 


Miss Frances Wilton 
37 East 72nd Street New York N Y 
AM BUYING CAR AND COMING TOO WHEN ARE 


YOU STARTING AND WHAT ROUTE ARE YOu 
TAKING 


George 


New York June 1 


George Wilde 

Racquet Club Philadelphia 
HURRAH FOR THE SPIRIT OF YOUNG AMERICA 
WE START CRACK OF DAWN MONDAY FORGET 
NAME OF ROUTE BUT FATHER SHOWED IT ME 


ON SEVERAL MAPS IT WAS THE BOTTOM ROAD 
BUT ONE 


Frances 


Philadelphia June 11 


Miss Frances Wilton 
37 East 72nd Street New York N Y 
CANNOT HOP OFF TILL NOON MONDAY WHAT IS 
YOUR CAR AND HOW FAST CAN IT GO 
George 


New York June 11 


George Wilde 
Racquet Club Philadelphia 
CANARY COLOURED REGAL TOURING SPEED 


PROBABLY INFINITE SAY SIXTY WITH ME AT 
THE WHEEL TWENTY FIVE WITH FATHER 


Frances 


Philadelphia June 12 


Miss Frances Wilton 
37 East 72nd Street New York N Y 


LET FATHER DRIVE PLEASE WIRE ME LIST OF 
ADDRESSES IN CASE | MISS YOU ON ROAD 


George 
New York June 12 


George Wilde 
Racquet Club Philadelphia 


FATHER HAS A SCHEME FOR AVOIDING ALL 
TOWNS BUT | SHALL INSIST ON TAKING BATHS 
EN ROUTE AS FOLLOWS ROYAL HOTEL WHEELING 
WEST VIRGINIA IMPERIAL HOTEL INDIANAPOLIS 
CLARIDGE HOTEL ST LOUIS ROYAL HOTEL 
KANSAS CITY BERKELEY HOTEL ALBUQUERQUE 
GOOD EATS INN FLAGSTAFF ARIZONA PLAZA 
HOTEL LOS ANGELES 

Frances 


(Continued on page 118) 
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. A NOTE ON PAUL JOUVE A PANTHER AND PYTHON 
More and more, Paul Jouve, the (Above) 
French artist, is taking his rank In making this drawing of a battle 
as the first of European animal between a panther and a python 
RE ! painters, sculptors and draftsmen, Jouve must have been singularly 
i working as he does in all three contented, as the subject afforded 
t mediums. From among the hundreds him the opportunity of mirroring 
ee j of his animal drawings have been movement, indicating cubical con- 
& : selected, for this page, a few tent, and, finally, making an orna- 
sketches only of the cat family mental and decorative arrangement 
le II 
>A 
T 
HE 
AD 
es 
ell 
: A PANTHER (Above) 
A fine character study. A 
T IS black panther seated. Jouve’s 
drawings of panthers have 
ge been made on his long and 
painstaking journeys to In- 
dia, Ceylon and Indo-China 
be 
A LEOPARD (Above) A TIGRESS (Above) 
Study of a seated leopard, A wash drawing, with very 
which study the artist con- slight indications of colour 
sidered as a preliminary —a tigress drinking with 
06 sketch for an etching—a her young. A study made 
medium in which he has by Jouve in India, a coun- 
lately achieved a signal suc- try to which he has paid fre- 
12 cess, and which is more and quent pilgrimages in search 
more engaging his attention of worthy animal subjects 
F 
e 
TIGERS (Left) 

12 An animated little sketch 
of two tigers at play. In this 
drawing the artist seems to 
have concentrated his atten- 
tion upon the problems of 
anatomy, balance and weight 

iS 
ING 
LIS 
JE 


a Distinguished Members of the Cat Family 


A Gallery of the More Recent Animal Drawings by the Famous French Artist, Paul Jouve 
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VANITY Fam 


New Champions for Old 


Portraits of Dr. Tweddell and the Redoubtable John Ball at the Matches at Hoylake 


WO pictures will, 
I think, remain 
clearly in the minds 


of those who saw our 
British amateur cham- 
pionship at Hoylake. 
One, of course, must be 
that of the new cham- 
pion, Dr. Tweddell, a 
very good and interest- 
ing golfer though hardly 
a picturesque one be- 
cause he has almost to ex- 
cess that form of genius 
which consists in taking 
pains. The other was our 
old champion, John Ball, 
making what I fear will 
be a last appearance in 
the championship upon his native links of 
Hoylake; and this sight was picturesque and 
moving beyond words. I must put the two in 
that order though I confess in this instance to 
worshipping the setting rather than the rising 
sun. But wait! Before I come to either there 
was a third memorable something at Hoylake 
and, as I am writing for America, I will put it 
first. This was the sudden and dramatic ap- 
pearance of Mr. Haley, a young American 
golfer—and a very good one—who fluttered 
our dovecotes for us by beating Mr. Tolley. 

This happened in the third round and we 
believed that by the end of the second round 
all the American players had been slain. It 
was not so however for the most formidable of 
our invaders, Mr. Haley, lay concealed under 
an entry from an English Club, Sundridge 
Park, a not particularly well known course 
in the Kentish suburbs of London. Mr. Haley, 
who is in England I believe, for a short course 
of study, had only just had time to acquire 
here the “national handicap” allowing him to 
enter for the championship and had not had 
time or, at any rate, had not thought of enter- 
ing from an American club. The fact that 
“Haley of Sundridge Park” had got through 
two rounds meant nothing in particular but 
there is always a crowd to watch the magnetic 
and melodramatic Mr. Tolley, and so the 
spectators assembled to see his match. As soon 
as we saw his adversary we knew that all 
the Americans were not dead. 





DR. TWEDDELL 
The new British Ama- 


teur Champion who 
won his title in the 
recent Hoylake match 


R. Haley looks a typical young American 

athlete. I should expect to see him run- 
ning a quarter mile for Yale and Harvard 
against Oxford and Cambridge. Moreover, as a 
golfer he has what we regard enviously here as 
the typical American style. He had only hit a 
shot or two when we realized that here was a 
dangerous player; and we have been so beaten 
and frightened in the last few years that it 
does not need much for an American terror 
to take us by the throat. Mr. Haley was putting 
very well and hitting the ball a very long way 
—quite as far as his opponent. Still with seven 
holes to play, Mr. Tolley seemed to have the 
match safely in hand. He was two up; he had 
put a beautiful second right on to the twelfth 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


green and Mr. Haley had put his in a bunker. 
We breathed again. 

Then things began to happen. Mr. Haley 
hacked his way out of the bunker, holed a good 
putt with all the coolness in life and got his 
half. At the next—a short hole surrounded by 
a mine field of bunkers—Mr. Tolley was not 
on the green; Mr. Haley was, and close to 
the hole. Down to one. At the fifteenth Mr. 
Haley holed a good puit for a four. All square. 
For the next two holes Mr. Tolley managed to 
hold his attacker off by getting gallantly out 
of various bunkers and holing gallant putts. 
But he was being relentlessly hunted and he 
was hunted to death at the last where, rather 
unluckily, he got a cruel lie just off the fair- 
way. Mr. Haley was also off the fairway but 
he got a good lie (I think he deserved some 
luck after being robbed of two holes running; ) 
he played the hole very coolly and precisely 
in the orthodox four and won it. 

Mr. Haley was now the most _be-photo- 
graphed and _ be-autographed player on 
the links and he lived well up to his new fame. 
He won his next match against a good player, 
Major Thorburn, and then went down at the 
last hole to Mr. Gillies in a rough-and-tumble 
fight, in which he had squared the match 
after being three down with five to play. Cer- 
tainly we shall not have forgotten him the next 





KEYSTONE 


JOHN BALL 


Nearly sixty-five years old, and eight 
times champion, Mr. Ball has, in his 
career, won ninety-nine championship 
matches. Hoylake just failed to bring 
his score up to an even’ hundred 


time he comes to play whether he enters fron 
Sundridge Park or from anywhere else. 

Now for our new and extremely worth, 
champion, Dr. Tweddell. He is about twenty. 
nine or thirty years old and has just settled 
down to practise his profession at the country 
town of Stonebridge in Worcestershire, By 
birth he is an Englishman; by golfing educg. 
tion he is a Scotchman for he was at Aberdeen 
University and learnt most of his golf there, 
If I saw him playing without knowing who he 
was, I think I should take him for an Ameri. 
can. He has, I am sure, not watched American 
golfers for nothing. In his stance, in his very 
quiet address to the ball, shorn of all that 
florid, ornamental and slashing quality that 
was once so typical of Scotland, in his leisurely 
taking back of the club and in his high iron 
shots played right up to the pin, there is a de. 
cided flavour of those who have invaded us so 
successfully. 


H* is not like our invaders in one respect 
because he is apt to play very slowly. Dur. 
ing his earlier rounds his pace was funereal, 
his study of every shot protracted. Then when 
he found that as a result the whole field of 
players was becoming silted up in a waiting 
mass behind him, he quickened his methods. 
He played none the worse for it and his golf 
became a true pleasure to watch. 

It is, I suppose, rather a prosaic and ob- 
vious remark, but it nevertheless is true that 
successful golf consists in doing the same thing 
over and over again. This art Dr. Tweddell 
has mastered. He has the great virtue of consis. 
tency, which some of our leading players so 
sadly lack. He seems to have reduced the game 
to its simplest terms; he indulges in as small 
a variety of shots as possible; he may not be 
an alluring golfer or not at any rate to old- 
fashioned eyes, but beyond all doubt he is 
a very fine one. He does “deliver the goods”. 

In the final he had a very tired adversary 
who did not carry quite enough guns for him 
and he won easily, as and when he pleased. 
His severest ordeal was against Mr. Wethered 
in the semi final. Mr. Wethered had been win- 
ning most of his matches by a magnificent 
home-coming after a shaky and sketchy begin- 
ning. He had seemed to be settling down at 
last and looked like a winner, but against Dr. 
Tweddell he relapsed and once again began 
with a series of mistakes. This time the pitcher 
went once too often to the well. 

Other opponents had not taken full advan- 
tage of these mistakes. Dr. Tweddell rubbed 
them in for all he was worth. There were 
five mistakes, one at each of the first five 
holes, and each of them lost a hole. Dr. Twed- 
dell played the five to perfection and won them 
all. Such a beginning could not be retrieved. 
Mr. Wethered did launch a counter-attack 
and got two holes back. Then, when we were 
all a-tiptoe wondering if the impossible was 
to happen, the counter-attack slackened and 
died away. Dr. Tweddell won comfortably 
enough by four and three and with that victory 

(Continued on page 114) 
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An American Poet Runs a 


OHN L. SULLIVAN’S most picturesque 

successor has arrived, a boy under thirty 

years of age. He won the decision for the 
heavyweight boxing championship of the world 
from Jack Dempsey at Philadelphia at the 
Sesqui-centennial Exposition September 23rd, 
1926. The world does not know much about 
this young champion yet, except that he has 
the title of “The Fighting Marine”, and his 
press agents are pushing him in a most frantic 
manner as a “highbrow”. A boy born in 
Greenwich Village, New York City, (May 25, 
1898,) Gene Tunney has grown up on Man- 
hattan Island with “Al” Smith and with 
Bohemia! 

He has been touring the western coast on 
the Pantages circuit; has passed through my 
present residence, Spokane; roomed for a week 
across the hall from my office-studio in the 
Davenport Hotel, and we have viewed each 
other with a certain amount of alarm and 
interest, taking several red hot walks with 
the Manager of the Davenport Hotel, Guy 
Toombes, and I think I know something about 
Gene Tunney, as much, perhaps, as the public 
has any business knowing for sometime. There 
is a definite line to be drawn between what 
one’s press agent does to one, and what one 
really is. The press agent may be the most 
amiable and obedient in the world, and 
still fall into ruts. How would I correct 
Gene Tunney’s press man, without pay- 
ing tribute to the champion, or to his 
court reporter ? 

In the first place, (let all the high- 
brows gather round me,) in one sen- 
tence—the worst is true—Tunney is 
one of us; he, too, is a “highbrow”! 

He has a mind and he is not ashamed 
of it. This innocent gift, by which he 
means no harm, has gotten him into 
all sorts of trouble. Someone is trying to 
get him to read The Mind in the Mak- 
ing, by some well known person. They 
are shipping him books from all over 
the world, until, if he wasn’t a marine 
and self-possessed, he would shriek in 
agony. I know how a young author feels 
the first six months after he has been 
“advertised”. The publishers try to 
work him for free reviews. They ship 
in the most gosh-awful books. The 
honest young author reads and reviews 
about two, and then quits. Tunney is 
in that stage. 

Surely his press agents are “bold, if 
not discreet”, as O. Henry would say. 
The report rolls in here, since he has 
left, that in one of the large coast towns 
he was missed from his Pantages act. A search- 
ing party, consisting of his traveling court of 
half a dozen boxers, went out hunting him! 
How careless of them to lose him! They found 
him in a fit of “complete abstraction” for- 
getting his Pantages act (if you don’t care 
what you say), listening to a symphony con- 
cert with an absorption worthy of Greenwich 
Village, itself. I forget the name of the piece 
he was listening to. I am not up on music 


The Fighting Marine 


Race With Gene Tunney, the American Pugilist,and Wins 


By VACHEL LINDSAY 


like pugilists. Anyhow, they got him back to 
the theatre in time. 

I am risking a good deal in writing this 
article, for in the few days I was talking to 
Tunney there were several absent gentlemen 
of public position, whose faces he seemed to 
wish to punch for disagreeing with him on 
something. This was peculiar, for most of 
them had not yet had a chance to consult him 
in regard to his views. I do not want to make 


trouble, so I will not name them. He speaks 


favorably of Masefield, so Masefield is safe. 
I have a weakness for Masefield’s poetry, too. 
We got along there fine. Tunney comes from 
the same part of Greenwich Village that 
Masefield visited when he was a prodigal 
Englishman, before he became heavyweight 
champion of the world, in his own delightful 
fashion. 

But I was going to tell you about that 
Pantages act. It is good because Tunney, like 
Captain Miles Standish, does it himself, and 
does not leave it to others. First, he stands up 
just like a Marine in citizen’s clothes, looks 
like one, is one; a fighting Marine, and a 
credit to the service, if you believe in Marines 
at all. Well, Tunney stands up, gets himself 
introduced, makes a few perfectly decent and 
obviously honest remarks about being sur- 





GENE TUNNEY AND VACHEL LINDSAY 


When the Heavyweight Champion visited the 
author of the Congo poems, Mr. Lindsay dis- 
covered that Mr. Tunney was a native of 
Greenwich Village and the “highbrow” of the two 


prised to find himself heavyweight boxing 
champion of the world, and wanting to make 
the most of it. 

What more could Pantages ask? Then a 
member of his court sings a “comical” song, 
while Tunney gets into boxing togs, and the 
ring is erected behind the curtain. Second and 
last act:—Tunney spars with two of his com- 
pany, showing a whole lot bigger shoulders and 
a whole lot thinner legs than he does in 
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citizen’s raiment. Guy Toombes and I out- 
walked him while he was in Spokane. 

I am sure Stephen Graham could outwalk 
him. I hope this statement does not overturn 
the literary world. I may even be obliged to 
outrun him. The only thing pugilistic in his 
nature that I noticed when we were walking 
with him, was the above mentioned tendency 
to a pious hope to break the faces of some 


people with whom he does not agree. This is, 


of course, one of the sterling virtues of the 


marine, and has nothing in especial to do with 


being the successor to John L. Sullivan, the 
Strong Boy of Boston. 

I have before me the complete record of 
Tunney’s 60 fights, furnished me by a learned 
sporting editor (who may read Kant and 
Plato, for all I know). 

But for statistics, I will refer you to any 
statistical account of Tunney on any sporting 
page. 

I believe I have now, in my rambling way, 
finished with that Pantages act. After boxing 
with those two fellows the act was over. My 
general query was:—“How could so large a 
human being have remained concealed in so 
small and harmless a suit of clothes?” 

By the time Tunney has gone the whole 
Pantages circuit, he may have read, in his 

meditative way, to the last paragraph 
of this article, where I have some 
pleasant things to say about him, and 
I may not have to run that footrace. 
I wish Stephen Graham would take him 
on first. I do not know which would do 
the other the most good. Stephen is 
built like the late Lord Kitchener, with 
a face like Gorky, and he climbs moun- 
tains straight up, like an armored tank 
in action going over a trench. It would 
be wonderful training for Tunney to 
follow him. That’s the way I got into 
condition to meet Tunney on our walk- 
ing race in Spokane last week. 

One, of course, must summon his 
gladiatorial memories when he is dis- 
cussing the world’s greatest gladiator. 
I can remember some warm ones that 
the late William Marion Reedy of St. 
Louis used to tell about John L. 
Sullivan. But this is a home publica- 
tion and the little children may read it. 
I will have to leave out all my tributes 
to Sullivan, though I will say he was a 
far more primitive type than “The 
Fighting Marine”. 

“They say” Sullivan fought on whis- 
key and beefsteak pie. Tunney won't 
even eat lunch. 

The nearest thing to a suspicious trait in 
Tunney’s character that I discovered in my 
walking race with him, was a disposition to 
speak enthusiastically of “Al” Smith. I en- 
couraged him all I could, for I am for “Al” 
Smith, too. This indicates that the whole south 
will be for “Al” Smith, for I am also a dry. I 
hope to have the subject of “dry or wet” 
stopped, for about eight years, and the more 
(Continued on page 106) 
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THE ATHLETIC 


Gladys is one of those 
little dynamics who always 
brings along a _ racquet 
and demands at least a 
little volleying. Our sug- 
gestion, which we have 
always ready, is that she 
go for a long, long run 








THE MALADROIT 


Isn’t there always one at every picnic, the bungling butter-fingers who 
drops all the most important things? Herbert, in the foreground, is one 
of these wretches. He has just upset the vermouth which had been 
relied on to make the gin taste less like itself. The company are de- 
bating whether Herb shall be boiled in oil or stung to death by bees 


Persistent Picnic Pests 


Al Fresco Friskers Under the Greenwood Tree 


Observed During the Open Season for Ants 


By ALAN ODLE 








THE TOTAL LOSS 
One-hundred percent horrible, at a picnic, is such a one as Horace, 
whose cerebrum and cerebellum, placed end-to-end, form a double-blank. 
When far up the west bank of the Hudson, the group is stunned by 
Horace’s confession that he has forgotten the cocktails! It is moved, 
seconded and carried by acclamation, that he be dropped over the Palisades 
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THE HANDY-MAN 


Derrick is one of those 
useful creatures whose 
specialty is odd jobs such 
as the opening of sardines 
and obdurate bottles. After 
ruining the cork he will 
break two penknives, final- 
ly knocking off the neck 
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THE CHAMOIS 


And then there is that crushing 
calamity, the hardy hiker who 
is never satisfied with the place 
selected but just keeps on going 
on. There she stands, a-top old 
Bald Face, pointing to still 
higher peaks. Her companions 
follow only because she has all 
the cold chicken in her basket 


THE INVALID 


Who is so persona non grata, at 
an al fresco feed, as one like Otis 
who suffers with malignant hay- 
fever? One of his happy habits, 
just as the chicken salad is 
nicely balanced, is to shoot the 
sneeze heard round the world. 
The pity about this ailment is 








that the patient never dies of it 





A 
THE CREPE HANGER 


Every feast, it seems, must have its Gloom; the man who doesn’t 
like picnics. Aloof and alone he sits, making caustic remarks 
about preferring butter without bugs. No pleasant petting for 
him: no necking, no nothing. And, from time to time, he says 
brightly, “I’m sorry I came.” Which makes it exactly unanimous 


THE CONVIVIALS 


After all, there is just one type of picnic that is a sure-fire 
wow, for which the specifications are a sylvan solitude, a brace 
of boon and booze companions and a generous supply of old, 
vatted spirits. In the tableau shown above Edna is just finishing 
bottle B, while Edgar recites, “Summer is hic-cuppin’ in” 
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VANITY Faip 


Eenie Meenie Minie Mo 


In Which the Gay Carrousel of Some Noted Authors Revolves Around a Burning Question 


REFACE: The conception of a Monthly De- 

partment of Literary Criticism in Vanity Fair 
has been contemplated ever since a_ subscriber 
to Vanity Fair bought a book. Current literature, 
it was felt, deserved its place beside the theatre 
and the motion pictures, among the major enthusi- 
asms of this paper. Fired by this resolve the Edi- 
tors at once cast about to determine which member 
of Vanity Fair’s cirque intime should be selected 
to sit in impartial review of the lock-step parade 
of American literature .. . 


[Eprror’s Note: Aren't you making this Pref- 
ace a bit long for the average reader? 
Autuor’s Note: It’s all right. He isn’t reading 
it. | 

... The difficulty of this task may well be imagined. 
Amid such an austere assembly, each a recognized 
leader of American literature, the Editor was at a 
loss to determine whose forehead he should smite 
with the flat of the rapier of parody, and dub him, 
hereafter, Critic of the Literary Joust... 


[Eprror’s Note: O, that’s really very good, 
I must remember that. ] 


... In vain he sat at his chintz-covered desk and pored 
over the familiar Table of Contents: ‘“‘The Jolly 
Old Theatre’, ‘“‘Movies, and other Folderol”, “All 
of a Dither about Ideas’, and “Simply Snaa”. 
Plainly the only solution was to let the illustrious 
contributors decide the matter themselves. Let them 
argue their own respective merits in their own ex- 
pensive words. With a weary sigh he opened the 
magazine before him, adjusted his glasses, and... 


[Eprror’s Note (Suddenly): This isn’t going 
to be one of those sequences where I wake up 
and find it was all a bad dream? 

Autuor’s Note: No such luck. 

Epitor’s Note: I see what you mean. | 


. and then slowly, deliberately, turned the pages 
of an issue of Vanity Fair. 


By Avpovs Hux.ey 


Moral and immoral. Virtuous and wicked. 
Foolish and wise. Right and left. Black and 
white. So much for these. Put in this way, the 
absurdity of these distinctions becomes at 
once apparent. Let us put it in another way: 
On the grey steeps of Lake Como the Phoeni- 
cians burned Aeiou four times and on the 
fourth he turned brunet. The Cro-Magnons 
never sacked London. Abelard was the secret 
wife of Frederick Barbarossa. Irrelevancy is a 
biological necessity. Even the lower orders of 
salamanders keep to the left side of the road. 
The thought, I must confess, seems to me 
rather depressing. Everywhere I turn is a de- 
pressing thought, so that I turn inward and 
find the most depressing thought of all. Why 
say anything? Epimelius of Tarsus said it all 
so much better. Thomas Mulch said it, too. I 
could say it myself, but it bo .. hau... 
hau... haaugh . . . it bores me so. 

Will you lower that shade a little as you go 
out? 


By Jim TuLty 


His name was Jim Tully. But that was long 
ago. Now he is Jim Tully, the outstanding 
writer in American literature. I am Jim Tully 
writing this interview, but that doesn’t alter 
my opinion any. 

Once he was a bum. Now he is a writer. 
People ask what the difference is. 


By JOHN RIDDELL 


I asked Jim Tully how he came to be the 
outstanding writer in American literature. His 
answer was typical. He is a handsome, red- 
headed, quick-thinking lad. He has fought with 
his fists. He was fighting John L. Sullivan in 
a blood-stained ring in Wyoming. Both were 
groggy in the third. A newspaperman leaned 
thru the ropes and asked him how to spell 
“oroggy’. “Three G’s,” said Jim, thinking 
quickly. 

Soggy gloves ripped on twitching snakes 
under white skin as their writhing bodies 
flailed oblivion, and Jim Tully fell in a sicken- 
ing crescendo of pain under the torturing sun. 
“Are there three R’s in ‘torturing’?” inquired 
the newspaperman, looking anxiously across 
the canvas into his eyes. 

Jim Tully saw his chance. He thought quick- 
ly. “You finish Sullivan,” he whispered be- 
tween puffed lips, “and I'll finish your article.” 
Jack Dempsey crawled into the ring. Jim 
Tully crawled out and became the outstanding 
writer in American literature. 

Jack Dempsey became a boxer. 


By Cart VAN VECHTEN 


So then I went over to the home of charming, 
joyous Lois Moran, who adores me, as they all 
do here in fantastic, incredible Hollywood. 
While Lois whispered into my ear that she 
had read all my books, the effulgent, orchi- 
daceous Joan Crawford came and sat on my 
right knee and the dangerously attractive 
Patsy Ruth Miller perched on my left, both 
of whom are quite mad about me and have 
read all my books; until I was forced to dump 
them unceremoniously on the floor (tripping 
slightly in my haste over the prostrate form 
of Bebe Daniels, coiled ardently about my 
ankles) as I advanced to meet the barbaric 
and sullenly splendid Pola Negri, who posi- 
tively pants for me. While the fragile nun-like 
Lillian Gish and the wistful Billie Dove locked 
arms and worshipped me from afar (they 
lacked the courage to tell me face-to-face that 
they had read all my books) Pola stormed 
and wept and pleaded for me to allow her to 
act the part of Zimbule in The Blind Bow 
Boy (Alfred Knopf, New York: $2.50) which 
she declares is her favourite American novel, 
next to The Tattooed Countess (Ibid: $2.50) 
and Nigger Heaven (Ibid: $2.50)—a request 
which I of course refused, since I have decided 
hereafter to play all my parts myself. Poor, 
dear Pola! I am told that in her despair she 
buried a dagger between her breasts later in 
the evening, and died for me. I must have her 
stuffed. 

But Lois had already dragged me over to 
Scott Fitzgerald’s cottage, where Aileen Pringle 
begged me on her knees to autograph one of 
my books—she had read them all, she con- 
fided, and as screen favourite of the literati 
ought to know—and saucy Clara Bow and 
naughty Constance Talmadge were hair-pull- 
ing for me in a corner, and adorable Pauline 
Starke proposed to me four times, and viva- 
cious Mae Murray five, while among those 
simply swooning about the floor in adoration, 


reading my books, were counted Colleen 
Moore, Mary Pickford, Vilma Banky, Greta 
Garbo (twice) and Flora Finch. Poor dea 
gals! I can quite understand. I have read all 
my books, myself. 


By ALEXANDER WooLLcot? 


When your effervescent correspondent, tod. 
dling into an anecdotage, has had his last fit 
of the vapours and been gathered to his 
fathers, and the tittering group of old meanies 
who might be termed his co-idlers, aha ha ha, 
of many a First Night, gathers about the s0. 
styled Round Table of that excellent inn in 
the Forties, knit one, purl one, where he used 
to sit off and on (more often than not—in his 
boyish enthusiasm after a Fiske premiére— 
the latter) and regale the gaping (right in his 
face, Master Connelly claims) throng with the 
steaming gossip of what is technically called 
the Drama, an art in which he was frequently 
wont to dabble in the capacity of, as the 
captious Master Broun has dubbed it, dra- 
matic kibitzer, skippety hop, it is possible that 
the mourners at this ivied and memory-stained 
trysting-place may wake to the alarming dis- 
covery that their late (frequently) brother, 
skippety hop, skippety hop, not only served 
posterity by pasting in a lilac-haunted Memory 
Book the motley bubble and gossip of that 
period which F. P. A. suggests might be 
known henceforth as the Slightly Decay'd 
(“Shame, shame, Tell your beau’s name!”) 
but also represented in his fluid, pattering 
sentences, now I am on my roller skates and 
coasting like sixty, a quality which often ele- 
vated his tart’ criticisms and technical pro- 
nunciamentos, look out! the end of the page is 
dead ahead! into the realm of true, watch me 
round this corner on one skate, American 
literature, here I go, and placed your, wheeeeee 
(continued in the advertising section). 


By Heywoop Broun 


People tell me I talk about myself. “You're 
always writing about your own private affairs,” 
they complain bitterly. “We're sick and tired 
of hearing what you had for breakfast, or 
where you had your last automobile accident, 
or what time your game broke up last night. 
Come on, put on your baseball uniform again, 
and give us some real American literature for 
a change!” 

For a change? I like that. Damn all the 
critics, anyway. Perhaps they can tell me what 
real American literature is, if it doesn’t con- 
cern itself with private affairs like breakfast 
and automobile-accidents and poker. Where do 
they suppose we novelist-fellows get our fine 
brave talk, I wonder. George Bernard Shaw 
observed raw life, and he wrote Androcles and 
the Lion. That is no great shucks of a play, to 
be sure; but it wants a bit of doing. Myself, ! 
vo along observing raw life every day; and 
someday I shall write Androcles and the Lion, 
too. All I need to be is George Bernard Shaw. 

(Continued on page 122) 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 


se 
BERENICE ABBOT 


MARIE LAURENCIN 


Because she is probably the most 
sophisticated (and naive) of living 
women painters; because she has 
founded a new school of French 
art; because her Paris salon is the 
centre of much that is generative 
in the ‘‘modern’’ movement; be- 
cause her work has influenced the 
world of fashion as well as that of 
the galleries; and finally because, 
though she has only been exhibit- 
ing in America since 1924, the fame 
of her work has now become deserv- 
edly widespread in this country 





VANOAMM 


MAXWELL ANDERSON 


Because, in collaboration with 
Laurence Stallings, he wrote What 
Price Glory; because he was a 
nameless editorial writer for the 
New York World, when that play 
made him famous; because he was 
once on the faculty of Leland Stan- 
ford University; and, finally, be- 
cause Saturday's Children has 
definitely established him in the 
first rank of American playwrights 





COL. THOMAS E. LAWRENCE 


Because he is, perhaps, the truest ad- 
venturer of our day; because he began 
his career as an archaeologist on the 
Euphrates for the British Museum; be- 
cause, while still an undergraduate, he 
lived as a native in the desert for two 
years; because this portrait of him is 
by Augustus John; because he not only 
inspired, but unofficially directed, the 
stirring revolt in Arabia; because his 
desire for anonymity has made him re- 
enlist in the British Army where he is 
now serving as a private; and finally 
because his vivid account of his almost 
legendary activities, Revolt in the 
Desert, has been one of the most 
talked-of books of the literary year 





PIRIE MACDONALD 


ARNOLD BENNETT 


Because he is one of the foremost 
of contemporary novelists; be- 
cause, since the beginning of his 
career, he has published an avérage 
of two books a year; because he 
won his first literary spurs in a 
magazine prize contest;: because he 
has written nearly seventy books 
of fiction, essays and drama; be- 
cause his name is Enoch Arnold 
Bennett; and, finally, because he 
has just celebrated his sixtieth 
birthday and his thirtieth anni- 
versary as a practising novelist 





ERICH KORNGOLD 


Because, although he is just thirty, 
he is one of the best known of con- 
temporary composers; because in 
1922 Maria Jeritza made her Amer- 
ican début in his opera, Die Tote 
Stadt; because his father is a noted 
Viennese music critic; because his 
works have been played all over 
the world; and finally because his 
opera, Violanta, is to be given at 
the Metropolitan during this season 
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VANITY FAIR 


Tricky Bidding by the Experts 


Some Interesting Examples of Deductive Bids, High Strategy and the Bluff Double 


outgeneraling the adversaries by some 

clever or inspired bid. The bidding is un- 
doubtedly the chief feature to arouse the ex- 
citement and enthusiasm of the players. To 
match one’s wits against others, in the bidding, 
and either to do miracles or go down to defeat, 
is extremely stimulating. 

A well played hand requires just as much 
thought and ability as clever bidding, but it 
will never receive the applause from the gal- 
lery which it readily grants to clever and in- 
spired bidding. The “stunts” or tricky bids 
that are successfully put over, are what give 
life to the game and make it so entertaining. 

Common sense and keen imagination are 
the standbys of successful auction bidding. 
Active thinking and quick perception are ne- 
cessary essentials of a winning game. When 
you discover how to incorporate, in your bid- 
ding, some or all of the elements of strategy 
which are successful at the poker table, your 
success as an expert bidder will be marked. 
No man is entitled to be called an expert 
unless he has the capacity to understand 
human nature and the ability to read and an- 
alyze his fellow players’ characteristics. 

The following examples of clever and tricky 
bidding are of daily occurrence when the ex- 
perts get together. So study them over care- 
fully and then, if you get a chance to try one 
of these “stunts”, don’t forget to take advan- 
tage of it. You may sometimes get the worst 
of it but the thrill of trying, even if you fail, 
will more than offset your failure. 


9-KQ64 
4-93 
o-073 
@-A8 74 


Tou thrills in auction usually result from 
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No score, rubber game. Z dealt and bid one 
no trump. Most players with A’s hand would 
pass and defeat Z’s no trump bid by one trick. 
A, however, was a brilliant player, one who 
was always on the lookout for deceptive coups. 
This hand offered a wonderful opportunity for 
the shift bid and A was quick to take advan- 
tage of it. The shift bid consists in bidding a 
suit in which you have little or nothing, with 
the object of later bidding another perfectly 
sound suit. Remember that, as an opening 
bid, the shift is a spectacular but usually 
unsound bid. In this hand, A has a perfect 
example of the shift bid of two hearts, to 
entice Y Z to go on with their no trump. But 
Y, with a double stopper in hearts, bid two 
no trump. B and Z passed and A doubled. 
The contract was defeated by two tricks so 


By R. J. LEIBENDERFER 


that A’s shift bid made a clear gain of 150 
points over the usual procedure with a hand 
of the type held by A. 

And the best part of A’s bid of two hearts 
was that it was a perfectly sound bid. This 
may seem illogical but A had an escape, if the 
two heart bid had been doubled. A would then 
have bid two no-trump with the assurance that 
Y would open either spades or diamonds and 
thus give him a nearly certain chance of mak- 
ing his bid. Always measure a shift bid by the 
soundness of its escape. The successful shift 
bid is generally one where the hand is of the 
border-line variety, so that there is a strong 
probability that the opponents will be keen, 
either to continue with their bid—as in this 
example—or to double the shift bid. Thus the 
necessity for a sound escape. 


ROBABLY greatest satisfaction comes to 
the player who makes a very keen deduc- 
tive or inspired bid. The chance for such a 
bid usually arises toward the end of the bid- 
ding, where deductions from the previous bids 
indicate that a previously undeclared suit, 
that is very weak in the declarer’s hand, will 
probably fit his partner’s hand best of all. 
Based on an intuitive card sense of the highest 
order and a strong imagination, the inspired 
bid reaches the heights of auction greatness. 
The player who can deduce the lay of the 
cards, while the bidding is still in progress, 
and makes use of such deductions to make a 
brilliant coup, is the true auction expert. 
Even after the inspired bid is made, the 
inspired bidder has still many difficulties to 
overcome. The combined hands must be played 
with great skill for inspired bids often pro- 
duce difficulties of play that are far greater 
than the commonplace hand. The situation is 
delicate and intricate, without a trump to spare 
in either hand. Sometimes the only way to win 
out is to trap your opponents into a bad play. 
For this reason, the inspired bid can only be 
successfully employed by those who are adepts 
in the play of the cards. The following hand is 
an excellent example of the inspired bid. 
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No score, rubber game. Z dealt and bid two 
no trump. A and Y passed and B bid three 
clubs. Z now bid three diamonds. A and 
Y passed and B had his opportunity. He fig- 
ured that Z’s bid of two no trump probably 
was based on a set up diamond suit and short 
hearts or spades. B figured that Z’s short suit 


was probably spades rather than hearts, of 
which he had none. For these reasons, B bid 
three spades with the firm intention of bidding 
four clubs if Y or Z should double. It took 
nerve and inspiration of the highest order to 
bid three spades on four to the king, jack after 
an original bid of two no trump, but B was a 
true expert. Z bid four diamonds, A bid four 
spades, Y bid five diamonds and B, stiil in- 
spired and still with nerve, bid five spades. 
Z doubled and all passed. In the play of the 
hand, A, B just made five odd doubled, so that 
B’s inspired bid was amply rewarded. 


HE defense to these tricky bids is just as 

interesting and difficult as the bids them- 
selves. For example, if you have reason to 
suspect, from the character of your cards, that 
an opponent’s declaration is a shift bid, your 
best defense is to pass and hope that your 
partner will do the same. The inspired bid can 
be easily upset by the “bluff double” of an 
alert and clever adversary. Such a bid depends 
so much on deduction and imagination that a 
bluff double will tend to make the inspired 
bidder suspect that his conclusions are faulty 
and so drive him back to a bid less dangerous 
to his adversaries. That the bluff double is the 
best defense to the inspired bid is shown by 
the following example: 
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Score, Y Z 20, A B-o, Rubber game. Z dealt 
and bid two clubs, probably to the score. A 
bid two spades, Y bid three clubs and B and 
Z passed. A now had the opportunity to make 
the inspired bid of three hearts, a very clever 
deductive bid. Y, who was a real expert, real- 
ized that he and his partner would have a much 
better chance to defeat a three spade bid than 
three hearts, so doubled three hearts in the 
hope that the bluff double would drive either 


A or B to a three spade bid which Y was sure : 


could be defeated. B and Z passed and, sure 
enough, A, with only four hearts to the king, 
jack, lost his nerve and bid three spades. This 
bid Y doubled and defeated by three tricks. 
This result was accomplished by opening the 
king of diamonds and then leading the ace and 
a low heart which Z trumped. Y obtained the 
lead again with the queen of diamonds and 
gave Z another ruff. 

It was a pretty hand for Y Z but a disaster 
for A B. At hearts A B could have just made 
three odd, a perfect example of the inspired 
bid, but for Y’s clever bluff double. 
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DRAWING BY FREDERICK CHAPMAN 


THE WELL DRESSED WOMAN AT THE POLO MATCHES 


(Left to right) A hip-length jacket of goat, lined with soft grey tweed, is worn with a dress 
of the same tweed: Hollander; a three-piece suit of dark grey woollen has a three-quarters 
length jacket collared with goat: Hollander; a Nowitzky costume, called ‘“‘Peanut” consists 
of a one-piece dress of novelty jersey and a jacket of dark brown crepella: Altman; a Vionnet 
coat of dark grey cheviot has a diagonal closing bordered with black caracul: Lord & Taylor 


The Woman of the World at Meadowbrook 


The International Challenge Cup Matches Bring an Indian Polo Team to Long Island 


HE arrival of the British Indian Army 
Team to play at Meadowbrook on Sep- 
tember 5, 10 and 14, means, according to 
the calendar of fashion, the beginning of 
autumn,—the days when the woman of the 
world first wears her autumn sports clothes. 
Those sketched here show several important 
tendencies of the mode. Grey and brown are 
two of the newest and strongest notes in sports 


clothes. Goat, this season, is the leading sports 
fur. It may be either long and curly, as in the 
jacket and trimming shown here, or it may be 
shaved to make a flat, sleek fur. 

Suits and ensembles are more popular than 
they have been for several seasons. Two of the 
smartest types are illustrated in the fore- 
ground—the suit with the box coat and the 
suit with the three-quarters coat. For this sea- 


son, the short fur jacket is not worn as a coat 
with a number of dresses, but is part of an 
ensemble, as in the costume shown here. A 
very important coat fashion for both town and 
country wear is a coat with a slight flare from 
the shoulders all around that closes diagonally. 
These coats are usually bordered with fur all the 
waytothehem. Anexcellent example of thetype 
is the grey coat sketched at the right, above. 
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The most recent addition to the 











: A Group of Smart Cars in the Modern Manner 


The Life of the Motor Enthusiast Is Replete with Small Incidents of Great Moment 











THE LA SALLE 


ranks of smart motors is the popular sport phaeton 


model here shown equipped with tonneau cowl and windshield which can be raised and lowered. 
This, however, has nothing to do with 


the mechanic’s penchant for thorough lubrication 





THE MARMON 


“We made it!”’, cries Dulcie to Herbert, who drives not wisely and too fast, and whose 
fortuitous escape from the descending peril is made possible only by the chassis which 
is built close to the ground and the sloping rear contour with 


its rumble seat 





THE JORDAN 


The body of this car as well as its accessories, has been especially designed to give the effect of 
greater length than the actual measurement of its wheel base, and its windows afford the max- 
imum vision,—a feature which is always an important consideration of the “thumb tourist” 
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THE PACKARD 
The refinement and extreme simplicity of Packard coachwork and design is illustrated in the 
car above with its long graceful lines which add to an impression of speed. That infringe- 
ment of the speed law can be accomplished with even greater simplicity may also be seen 














THE HUPMOBILE 











THE PIERCE ARROW 














Pity the fate of poor Oswald whose greatest ambition to own a Hupmobile because of its 
exceptionally high standards of materials and workmanship has been crowned with that 
béte noire of the enthusiastic motorist—a broken bottle carelessly left on the road bed 














Although the convenient adjustable cowl with its attached windshield affords young America 
ample protection from the elements, it is not proof against the insidious charms of the modern ver- 
sion of a wayside tavern with its cuisine erroneously labelled as “‘the kind mothers used to make” 
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THE CHESTERFIELD 
For formal day and evening town wear the 
Chesterfield overcoat is correct. It may be 
single or double-breasted in cut, and may be 











THE RAGLAN 
Great coats and ulsters for general town and 
country wear are well adapted to the loose- 
hanging lines characteristic of the coat of 


with or without benefit of a velvet collar 


which Raglan shoulders are the distinctive note 


For the Well-Dressed Man 


Present-Day Fashions Stress Greater Formality in Men’s Clothes 
















ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
J. W. WILLIAMSON 


NOTCHED LAPELS 


For general town wear 
nothing is smarter than 
the two button single- 
breasted sacque coat 
with notched lapels, 
which may be worn 
with a single or double- 
breasted waist - coat 


men of the smart world who have achieved 
distinction as being the well-dressed men 
of their day have usually acquired their 
reputation through a close co-operation with 
their tailors. Contrary to the general belief, it 
is not the tailors nor the designers who create 
the fashions of the day. It is the customer 
who, working out the practical features of 
making clothes, has created innovations which 
have become the fashion of the hour. These 
fashions have come into being because the 
smart man of the world realizes that certain 
slight changes in the cut of a lapel or in the 
width of a sleeve or trouser leg will better ex- 
press his individuality with an effect of con- 
servative distinction which is desired by all 
but achieved by few. A new factor must now 
be taken into account. A new force is making 
itself felt in the world of fashion. The ready- 
to-wear manufacturers of men’s clothes, 
through careful observation and a close study 
of the acknowledged leaders of the world of 
fashion have expressed in their work the 
trends and tendencies of the approved style 
features. The average man can now buy these 
clothes “off the peg”. 
In the illustrations accompanying this ar- 
ticle, Vanity Fair indicates the important de- 
(Continued on page 117) 


Qinen the days of Beau Brummel, those 


PEAKED LAPELS 


The wardrobe of the 
well-dressed man _ is 
not complete unless it 
includes a  double- 
breasted lounge suit 
cut with peaked lapels. 
Sleeves are with four 
buttons and pockets 
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Mock IuRTLE Soup 


Fiow youll enjoy 


its unusual flavor / 


OCK TURTLE! A soup famous for 

its own individual flavor. A soup 
which has helped many a smart café and 
fashionable dining-room the world over, to 
attract its distinguished patronage. 

The eyes of the trained soup chef will 
sparkle at the very mention of Mock Turtle 
Soup. For to him it is an opportunity 
the coveted chance to display all the fine 
touches of his art. 





é a 2 


And Campbell’s French chefs can receive 
from you no more welcome a challenge to 
prove their skill. For-here is a soup that is 
unusual. A soup that is difficult to make 
and so seldom attempted in the home 
kitchen. Yet rightly made, it never fails to 
win the appetite, instantly and unmistakably. 


Only the tenderest, selected calves’ head 
meat is used in Campbell’s Mock Turtle 
Soup. Tempting, toothsome pieces of this 
meat are blended in the rich broth of fine 
beef, puree of full-ripe luscious tomatoes, 
snow-white celery, savory herbs and deft 
seasoning. A dash of truly European flavor 
livens the blend and aids in producing the 
distinctive taste for which this soup is 
Tamous. 











CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY off 


MDEN, N.J., U.S.A. 





Look FOR THE 












Rep-ano-WHITE 


Laser 


AS A MEAL 


SOUP BELONGS I 


Your appetite will tell you, at the very 
first spoonful, that this is a masterpiece in 
soup-making. It will give you an even 
better appreciation of why the women of 
America repose such confidence in 
Campbell’s. The best ingredients that 
money can buy. The utmost care and skill 
in blending. Women know these factsabout 
Campbell’s. 


e se a 


When you consider that there are 
twenty-one different kinds of Campbell’s 
Soups, you realize that the Campbell’s 
kitchens offer a complete service in fine 
soups. Are you taking full advantage of it? 
Do you draw upon this wide variety of soups 
constantly to help you in your difficult 
and important task of giving the utmost 
charm and variety to the daily family 
menus? 


See how simple it is. Your grocer has, 
or will obtain for you, any or all of the 
Campbell’s Soups you select from the list 
printed on the label of the can. All that is 
required is to add an equal quantity of 
water, let the soup simmer for a few 
minutes, and then serve it, hot, savory, and 
invigorating. 12 cents a can. 


I'm riding high, with feelings spry, 
Aglow with true ambition. 

I'm headed straight at lively gait 

For Campbell's rich nutrition. 
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Our London Letter on Men’s Fashions 


The Discreet Use of Colour is a Predominant Factor in the Current Mode 


HE following notice ap- 
peared lately in a Paris 


newspaper under this 
heading :— 
“London Decrees Colour 


for Dinner Jackets. 

Even the dress-suit and 
dinner jacket are showing 
the effect of the demand 
for brighter colours in 
men’s clothing. From now 
on navy-blue, instead of 
solemn black, will be the 
correct colour for evening 
dress, according to a Lon- 
don fashion note. The 
Prince of Wales has given 
his approval to this colour 
by wearing dinner suits of 
blue, and the fashion is spreading rapidly”. 

While this statement is absolutely true it is 
not because men are demanding brighter 
colours but for a more practical reason— 
namely, that a dark navy-blue appears to be 
better black under the artificial light of night 
than black itself. The smart tailors are all 
making evening clothes in this dark navy-blue 
material. But the man with a good assortment 
of clothes will have at least one dinner jacket 
for summer wear of black material because, 
on summer evenings when one is forced to 
dress and go out before the darkness comes, 
a dinner jacket made of a dark-blue material 
looks, to say the least, very odd in the light 
of day. 

From time to time one sees statements in 
the newspapers and hears rumours of imminent 
changes in men’s fashions, or of an attempt 





WOOLLEN TIES 
For sport wear the 
woollen knitted tie is 
being much worn in 
such combinations as 
brown and beige, 
and beige and blue 





to launch a new mode. But so far these are 
only rumours, for men’s fashions are changing 
so little according to the standards of the 
well dressed cosmopolitan, that any attempt to 
revolutionize fashions for men is for the 
present foredoomed to failure. 

However from time to time little innovations 
and fads creep in. At the moment the fad is 
for the largest possible white carnations to 
wear in the bottonhole with evening dress. 
Now, no carnation can be too big for this 
purpose with the result that the tailors are 
making the buttonholes in the lapels of eve- 
ning coats much larger to accommodate these 
flowers. Generally the carnations are white but 














TRAVELLING TYPEWRITERS 


One of the novelties of Bond Street from 
Vuitton is the wardrobe trunk which car- 
ries a typewriter which, when opened. 
rests on a convenient desk arrangement 


deep scarlet ones are also worn. The fashion 
for these enormous flowers has come from 
Paris where dinner jackets are much more 
worn than they are in London during the 
season and the added touch of the big flower 
makes up for the lack of white waistcoat 
displayed with tail coats but practically un. 
seen with a dinner jacket. 

There is every sign that justifies the fore. 
cast of bois de rose as a coming colour for 
men. For several seasons it has been one of the 
smart colours for women and, as it appears 
now that the colours that women bring out are 
eventually adopted by men, it is to be ex. 
pected that this colour will also have its day 
for men. Many of the thin summer materials 
are in shades of this colour, or suggest that 
colour more than any other. Cravats and 
handkerchiefs in this shade are being much 
worn and sweaters, such as the one illustrated 
in this article with a background of bois de 
rose, spotted in dots have made their appear- 
ance. Even hats in this shade are shown in 
Paris. 

The figured foulard tie has entirely given 
way this season to plain coloured ties in crépe 
de chine and other soft materials including 
very thin woollens. Shaded stripes are much 
more popular than figures but they are in 
contrasting colours of the faintest tones, in- 
stead of those of the brilliant order. Some 
haberdashers are making shirts with ties and 
collars to match and when these are of well 
chosen materials they are very effective, but 
the materials must not be obvious in pattern or 
colour. Self pattern fabrics with a predomi- 
nant amount of white are becoming more and 
more popular for. lounge suits. 








A NEW SWEATER 


To wear with the popular 
sport suit, a sweater in all 
shades of brown and beige 
shading into bois de rose, with 
polka dots in this shade is 
shown by Fortnum & Mason 





MODERN BRUSHES 


In keeping with the sim- 
plicity of modern design, 
there is a new hairbrush 
made of dark wood in natu- 
ral finish inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl which comes in 
pairs, with a pigskin case 
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Dance... 


to the music of 
America’s favorite 


orchestras 


f WuiteMAN. Waring’s Penn- 
sylvanians. George Olsen and His 
Music. Roger Wolfe Kahn. Coon- 
Sanders. Jean Goldkette. .. . Se- 
lect your orchestra from these and 
other great Victor organizations. 
Choose your own program. Have 
all the encores you want. 

Through the new Orthophonic 
Victrola and the new Orthophonic 
Victor Records, you can bring the 
best dance orchestras of America 





The Orthophonic Victrola furnishes the finest music for 
the home. It never disappoints. Model Four-three is 


$95, list price. Canadian price on request. 


“Yes, sir, that’s my orchestra; 
it couldn't be more realistic.”* 
—PAUL WHITEMAN. 


Ex- 


right into your living-room! 
actly as you would hear them in 
famous grills or in concert! Mu- 
sic no dance-loving feet can resist. 


cA world of entertainment 
on instant tap 


Whatever your taste or mood, the 
Orthophonic Victrola is ready to 
respond with music by the fore- 
most artists. Music that can be 
heard in the home in no other 
way. For Victor tone is the tone 
of realism reproduced by 
Victor’s exclusive Orthophonic 


The New 
Orthop honic 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 













principle. Vivid! Lifelike! 
As radically different as the 
modern motor-car in com- 
parison to the “‘horseless carriage.” 

And the new Orthophonic Victor 
Records, recorded by microphone, 
have a character of tone that is pleasing 
beyond description. Rich. Round. 
Mellow. 





Ask ycur Victor dealer to demonstrate one 
of these instruments in your home, where you 
may judge for yourself its harmonious ap- 
pearance as well as its musical reproduction. 
There are many beautiful models, from $75 
to $300, list price. Silent electric motor ($35 
extra) eliminates winding. The Automatic 
Orthophonic Victrola, which changes its 
own records, is $600, list price. 


ictrola 






CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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ESTABLISHED 1818 


Gentlemens Furnishing Goo vg, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 8800 




















© srooxs BROTHERS 


Clothes for Sport 
and 
General 


Wear 


Send for Brooks’s AGscellany 


BOSTON PALM BEACH NEWPORT 
LITTLE BUILDING PLAZA BUILDING AUDRAIN BUILDING 
Tatmont corn. Boviston County Roao 220 Beitevue Avenue 

















VANITY FAIR 


The Romance of Power 


(Continued from page 49) 


Under such circumstances what 
more natural—since England was 
strong and a monarchy and favored 
monarchs—than for weak Norway to 
consider what would most please 
England? A king, of course, and, 
better yet, one related to the house 
of Hanover. Why not? Did _ not 
Edward VII have sons and daugh- 
ters? 

After a short deliberation on the 
part of the elders, a decision was 
reached, and on October 27th, 1905, 
the executive arm of the Norwegian 
government was authorized by its 
Storthing to negotiate with Prince 
Charles of Denmark, the husband of 
Princess Maud, the youngest daughter 
of the then reigning Edward VII, to 
learn whether he would consent to 
accept the crown of Norway, suppos- 
ing it were tendered him. Previously 
to this, of course, England had been 
sounded and Parliament and royalty 
had gravely nodded assent. The ques- 
tion was then voted on by the people 
of Norway and the King form of 
rulership adopted. 

The Prince, (and for him, read 
“England”), was outwardly  ap- 
proached. After he had agreed, the 
people were outwardly permitted to 
agree. Then, on November 18th, 1906, 
the Storthing unanimously elected 
Charles as King, he taking the name 
of Haakon VII. And on November 
29th, he and his consort, Edward’s 
daughter, entered Oslo, the capital, 
and later were crowned in_ this 
cathedral at Trondhjem, the only 
coronation that has taken place there 
since those rumored ones of 1100 to 
1400. 

What a modest little palace for a 
king, I thought, and how slight the 
benefits of royalty to such a modest 
little seaport as this! I wondered 
if the citizens were able to maintain 
their interest in royalty and its doings 
with the contact so infrequent. Could 
there be such a thing as court society 
here, for instance? And if so, who 
were the first families, and what were 
they like? Had not the country’s 
captains of industry, (mostly wealthy 


ship-owners, I understood), proved to ° 


be the political as well as the social 
dictators here as in most other mod- 
ern lands? I feared so. 

But day after day, as I passed this 
palace, I continued to wonder. (Per- 
haps, I suggested to myself, I was so 
interested in all this because as a 
child I had been accustomed to read 
of royalty as identified with power, 
and wealth, and hence romance.) But 
what could be the state of royalty 
here? Not much, considering the 
meanness of this little palace, the 
smallness of this nation, the general 
poverty of its people. What would 
a country with only three million peo- 
ple need with a king, or an army, or 
anything but a mayor, say, or a com- 
mission form of government? And 
where is the King? (My banker in- 
formed me that he resided at Oslo, 
or on the Queen’s yacht, or in Eng- 
land, and preferred mostly so to do.) 
And supposing he did come here, what 
would he do to pass the time, seeing 
that Norway has scarcely any no- 
bility to speak of, just officers and 


judges and members of parliaments 


and mayors and the like? For jp. 
stance, could he hold a levee here? 
And if so, what would it be like and 
who would attend? Truly, there’ was 
scarcely anything to bring him here 
I felt depressed at my loss. 

Yet, none-the-less, one evening, 
walking in the black, tall forest of 
pines, which, eight hundred feet above 
the sea, commanded a view of all 
the blue waters of the fjord and the 
town itself, I was startled, first by a 
single resonant cannon shot that 
echoed from hill to hill—and then, 
some eighteen or twenty seconds 
later, another. And so on until twenty. 
one shots had been fired. Perhaps, | 
thought, a ship of some foreign nation, 
or even the home navy, has put in 
here. But looking out over the harbour 
I could see none. Then I said, well, 
perhaps an Admiral, or possibly a 
General, or a Governor, or some other 
dignitary, has arrived by train— 
or automobile. I had seen a bar. 
racks, with short square-coated little 
soldiers, in high helmets, looking for 
all the world like the painted wooden 
ones in a toy shop. But twenty-one 
guns! And so solemnly and remotely 
spaced! Was it .. . could it be? And 
here, after three long years! And 
during my brief and accidental stay! 
Well, then, if that were true, I should 
see how this little semi-arctic and 
more or less stolid Norse town re- 
sponded to the arrival of its modern, 
and perhaps much bored King. 

As I looked and listened, a number 
of interesting things happened. For 
instance, in Norway quite every house, 
to say nothing of every public build- 
ing, has a flagpole. And from where 
I stood I could see, in the valley be- 
low me, the Norwegian flag, (the blue 
cross within the white cross, against 
a red background), being run to the 
top of nearly every flagpole! Simul- 
taneously, bells and whistles began 
clanging and shrieking. Even more 
interesting still—so swift is that pre- 
sumptively non-existent thing, mental 
or emotional telepathy—I sensed a 
spirit of holiday—not in myself (for 
truly this fanfare was little more than 
meaningless to me, seeing that I was 
no part of the city or country) but 
in the city, which is to say, the people 
below. 

Holiday! Holiday! A King had 
come! Or so I thought and felt. And 
yet I could not be sure. It might be 
a general, or a statesman, or the sud- 
denly reported success of an explorer 
such as Amundsen, who at that time 
was attempting to cross the North 
Pole in the Norge. 

I descended into this, by now, gay 
little city. And true enough, it was 
the King! For here was a small Nor- 
wegian newsboy hurrying up the 
street and selling what appeared to 
me to be an “extra”, and shouting 
something which resembled “Kongen 
...”. (I forget the second word.) I 
bought a paper, and across its face, 
American style, was “Kongen . - - 
Trondhjem.” And beneath that a pic- 
ture of a very soldierly-looking person 
in a Norwegian military uniform, ac- 
companied and surrounded by aides 
who maintained a respectful distance. 
From that, and knowing the meaning 

(Continued on page 96) 
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the next minute, longer, roomier, faster, 


I: THE illustrious new “72”— modern as 
d with perf 


handsomer, 2 ormance and 
riding results never hefore achieved—Chry- 
sler excels even Chrysler in its appeal to 
the discriminating. 









For this newest product of Chrysler skill and 
science profits from four years’ experience 
with the notable “70” to give you™ight 
weight for economy; pivotal steering and 
compactness for easy handling; hydraulic 
four-wheel brakes for safety; plus the luxury 
of full rubber mounting to wipe out the last 
vestige of engine tremor and road shock. 


And such performance! 


You probably can’t even imagine out of your 
past experience a car that handles more easily 
at 70 and 72. miles than most cars do at 45— 





That flashes from 5 to 25 miles an hour in 
7 seconds—That takes even mountain grades 


New Chrysler ‘‘ Red-Head” Engine—For those 
who seek supreme performance—speed, pick-up, 
hill-climbing ability, going beyond even the qual- 
ities of its standard sixes—Chrysler furnishes 
its new “Red-Head” high-compression engine... 
CHRYSLER 


MODEL NUMBERS 


‘Roomier, Faster 


M I 
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at constant acceleration, and makes you 
totally unconscious of all gfdinary hills— 
That rides as softly as a déwn pillow, over 
brick, cobble-stone or rétted dirt— 


That is beautiful 4nd luxurious beyond 
description— 


You can’t ithagine such a car because there 
never-tas been such a car in its class as the 
iidstrious new Chrysler “72” 


Begin your new “72” experience by seeing 
it and driving it. Learn for yourself how 
extra-generously the illustrious new “72” ex- 
cels your highest expectations. Any Chrysler 
dealer will gladly afford you this opportunity. 


rv Sd ’ 


Eight body styles, $1495 and upwards f. o. b. Detroit. 
Chrysler dealers are in position to extend the conve- 
nience of time payments. Ask about Chrysler's attractive 
plan. All Chrysler cars have the additional protec- 
tion against theft of the Fedco System of numbering. 


The new Chrysler “Red-Head” will be regular 
equipment on the Illustrious New Chrysler 
72" Roadster, giving even greater speed and 
acceleration than the standards announced. It is 
also available for all other “72” body models. 
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At One’s Ease 


ON THE GREEN 


The flannel trousers here pictured, equally 
suitable for the green and verandah, are 
of the tapered type cut for us by a noted 
tailor specialist in sports wear. 

The sweater is in one of many shades 
and patterns approved for the field, snug 
in the waist but with play in the shoulders. 


The tropic-weight felt hat may be worn 
with the brim up or down 
as the sun or occasion demands 


1927 SPORTSMAN’S BOOK OF EVENTS 
WITH COLOR PLATES 
SENT ON REQUEST 


ER ]RIPIER & [1O. 


Established 1886 


OUTFITTERS TO GENTLEMEN 


«Madison Avenue at 46th Street-New York 
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The Romance of Power 


(Continued from page 94) 


of the German “Kénig’—though I 
could not read a word of Norwegian— 
I managed to stumble through the 
text and to sense the approximate 
meaning of words, and even sen- 
tences, not too remote from our own 
Anglo-Saxon tongue. For, actually, the 
two languages are closely, if puzzlingly 
—to one as ignorant as myself—re- 
lated. Indeed, to my great linguistic 
delight, I could make out that “Kon- 
gen...,” having recently traveled from 
Oslo to some more northerly city to 
open a commercial fair, was now on 
his way back. But, as one could read 
between the lines after a fashion, this 
visit was really accidental. For some- 
where north of Trondhjem there had 
been an accident to Kongen’s car, 
whereupon his aides had found it 
necessary to wire Trondhjem to have 
the palace put in order for his arrival. 

And true enough; as I turned a 
street corner, there was the little 
palace already a centre of interest, 
its windows in part open, a crowd 
before it, a royal guard mounted and 
marching to and fro on all sides of 
palace and park. Better, in an adjacent 
courtyard three of the most modern 
and most expensive of the world’s 
internationally-known motor cars 
parked—and all watched over for the 
time being by the royal chauffeurs 
and their mechanics. 

Holiday! Holiday! 

And better still, within the palace 
a considerable stir. The brocade hang- 
ings parted, some of the windows 
opened wide, a visible movement here 
and there, of servants making ready 
this and that, no doubt. And without, 
the crowd, momentarily growing larger. 
and craning and staring. For had not 
royalty arrived? And after three long 
years? The honor! The novelty! The 
strangeness! No wonder the people 
of this very quaint and humdrun, if 
commercially valuable, little city were 
hurrying forth, not only into the 
streets but into the cafés and hotels 
and moving picture theatres! 

“Kongen”! “Kongen”! “Kongen”! 
had come! 

And with him seven or eight or 
more of his official and military house- 
hold! Already, no doubt, the Mayor, 
and the official head of the province, 
and the principal officers of the army 
division stationed at this point, were 
hurrying to pay their respects. From 
somewhere, (in the army barracks, 
no doubt), one could hear a band 
intoning an official musical welcome. 
And here and there, in the cafés and 
hotels, gay crowds already eating and 
drinking, and to the accompaniment 
of laughter and music—crowds made 
joyous by nothing more and nothing 
less than this chance, this quite ac- 
cidental, and unintentional visit of 
“Kongen” — a politically borrowed 
king at that, and one who, probably 
but for an accident on the road, 
would have preferred to continue his 
journey uninterrupted. 

Why I myself—and this in spite of 
any reason I could give for it—I 
was beginning to feel an inward stir 
and thrill. Holiday! Holiday! Ro- 
mance! Mystery! What not! 

For within that little white pine 
palace was there not now Norway’s 
only, truly rich and privileged person 


—the King himself? And perhaps 
as I thought at the time, looking a 
the crowds of people, the now sem). 
parted curtains at the windows, the 
soldiers, the automobiles, the smiling 
faces—he is now sitting down, a bored 
expression on his face, and saying: 
“Good Lord! Why did that damned 
machine have to break down? Now 
here we are, stuck for the night!” 
Or sighing, perhaps. Or lying down 
after his long ride. Or philosophically 
brushing his hair, or washing his face, 
Or lighting a cigarette and yawning 
and inquiring how soon another start 
could be made. Yet all the while ser. 
vants and aides preparing the royal 
dinner, or entertaining him with this 
or that. Outside, none-the-less, holi- 
day! Holiday! And in the blood of 
everyone, myself as much as anyone, 
a cheering, a gaiety. For after the 
humdrum and commonplace of mere 
practical things, the buying and sell. 
ing and exchange of this and that, in 
the city and the restraint and re. 
pression and necessity-that goes with 
it the world over, what an immense re- 
lief this suggestion of even so much 
as a breath of imagined liberty, power, 
glory—earned or unearned! (For 
most of us, unearned—you may de. 
pend upon that!) 

To have power, to have applause, 
like this little “Kongen”, say! To 
order this and that, or do this and 
that, to another! And for oneself not 
so much as a breath of opposition! 
Only service, applause, obsequious- 
ness! To be waited upon, waited for, 
considered first always. I know it is 
not true for anyone—nor ever has 
been, but none-the-less the power of 
the illusion of it! To the driven, the 
weary, the disappointed, the desirous 
—and who among us is not, in part, 
at least, a portion of that?—how won- 
derful that would be! Oh, power, 
authority, glory, strength! 

Nonsense, one says! And, fairly 
enough, where wisdom and _ courage 
exist. Yet, in this little city of Trond- 
hjem in far away and unimportant 
Norway, where veiled Democracy 
makes of this borrowed and tolerated 
royalty a mere function—an_ over- 
worked symbol of its will, or wisdom, 
or dignity, or aH three—if that can be 
—the individual’s persistent and per- 
sisting dream of freedom and a power 
and a glory such as can never come 
to any. Else why the crowd before 
the Palace? The gaiety? The fanfare? 
And in the face of my own reflection 
that in this humdrum little city of 
fishermen and tradesmen, many—too 
many—were weighed upon and re 
duced spiritually by the might, or 
weight, or force or curb of extraneous 
authority. Let it masquerade as it 
might—as democracy, plutocracy, Te- 
publicanism, the people—still, here it 
was. 

For is it not like a fable told to 
children, an analogy rarely under 
stood or appreciated—this airy, un 
substantial, glittering dream of un- 
limited authority and power and the 
serenity and ease that comes with an 
untrammeled will to do. For we all 
toil so, like oxen at a plow; we drag 
such a weary and unescapable load 
of the customs and tyrannies of the 

(Continued on page 98) 
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ca precision in manufacture. It requires artistic cabinets of the Orient were no more perfect 
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The Packard you see gleaming at your door to’ The beauty of Packard design is now en- 

. day is a high achievement in hundreds of hanced by the charm and brilliancy of the 

it different arts and crafts each centuries old, but color combinations available — all in per- 
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No Other Word Describes It! 


| heme new. Andlong. And low. It somehow 
catches your eye. Style? To be sure. 
Smartness? Of course. But there’s something 


else in addition. 
* * “ 


You can’t express it. Neither can we. But 
we’re certain that you’ll like it. 


ne. 


Same when you’re threading through traffic. 
Or skimming over the Post Road with the 
accelerator against the floor. Power—smocth- 
ness—silence—snap. All those, yes. But 
there’s that feeling again—an indefinable 


something else. 
k k 


You never felt it in a car before. For this is a 
new interpretation cf American needs in a 
motor car. 

nS: 
American principles of design for every con- 
dition of American use. American traditions 
of motor car beauty. American standards of 





staunchness and strength. All combined in a 
single car. a il 


All-American! That’s the word. And no other 
word describes it. 

x * * 
Instinctively your eyes detect the mastery 
of America’s master body builders—and seek 
the emblem “Body by Fisher.”’ 

x * * 
Immediately you sense a new road mastery. 
That’s not merely the big new motor. But 
the longer, stronger, lower chassis—the new 
transmission clutch and wheels—the new 
developments in balancing and spring de- 
sign—all combined to deliver a new type of 
performance. ieee ee 


Dependable? Study the over-dimensions. 
Luxury? Observe the numerous new luxury 
features. —— 


Value? Look at the new low prices. A success? 
Ask anyone! 


2-Door Sedan, $1045; Landau Coupe, $1045; Sport Roadster, $1075; Cabriolet, $11453; 
4-Door Sedan, $1145; Landau Sedan, $1265. All prices at factory. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


OAK 
ALL-AME 


PRODUCT OF 








LAN D 
ICAN SIX 


GENERAL MOTORS 
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FIT TO LEAD 


A TOWEL’S LIFE 
AT A BOY’S SCHOOL 
























RickT now a great many mothers who America use Cannon towels, for hotel 

















ate busy packing their children off to | ~ - LR ae managements appreciate their extraor- 
boarding school know about Cannon ‘Sulu dinary wearing qualities and real econ- 
towels. A great many more—who are omy. Doubtless, traveling, you have 
having their first experience in sending ; ' noticed these towels, admired their good 
boys and girls and towels away to school—will learn (1 looks, enjoyed using them. 


next June when the youngsters and the towels come 
home, that Cannon towels are perfectly qualified to lead 
atowel’s life in a boys’ school—or a girls’, for that matter. 


These heavy-woven, big, sturdy turkish bath towels 
are ideal for vigorous, energetic boys to use, and use 
hard. Cannon towels are made to be sent to laundries 
and washed over and over again. They will withstand 
the most severe treatment and wear longer than you 
ave any reason to expect! 


There are Cannon towels for every purpose at prices 
you can’t possibly better for towels of equal value. 
Plain white turkish towels, extra large, will suit your 
sons. Your daughters may prefer towels more decora- 
tive, with blue,* rose, lavender, green, or gold borders. 
Naturally these towels are a wise purchase for home as 
well as school or hotel use. See the special designs— 
whales, dolphins, lighthouses, flamingos and such. Bath 
mats and bath sheets too. Prices? From 25c to $3.50. 
Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York City. 


*Cannon towels and bath mats are guaranteed absolutely 


If there is a place where a towel has a more strenuous 
tater than at a boys’ school, it is in the service of a 





ae s New Cannon Flamingo 
hotel. And it is a fact that most of the famous hotels in tenhish enol; harden color-fast. 
tink, blue, gold, green, 
lavender. Price about $1.50 
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VANITY FAR 


Raising Pigeons For Profit 


(Continued from page 58) 


the slow grey dawn, there is a faint 
stir overhead. With the untold ques- 
tion burning in his eyes, he looks up 
into his wife’s drawn face. 

“It’s an egg,” she whispers softly. 

And the exhausted husband col- 
lapses and staggers to the fountain 
for a drink. 

The first flight of the young birds 
is an event for which the pigeon- 
fancier has no doubt waited with the 
keenest anticipation. Perhaps he hes 
consulted the weather-reports, anx- 
iously tested the wings of his young 
charge, weighed it carefully. By dawn 
of the morning when the squab will 
make the great attempt. news leaks 
out and the flying-pen is crowded with 
eager spectators, vying with one an- 
other to press near the hero of the 
hour. Wagers are laid on the success 
of the proposed flight, cameramen 
train their machines in readiness, and 
several veteran pigeons take off in their 
excitement and circle slowly in the air. 

The moment approaches. 

There is a slight cheer as the brave 
little flyer assumes his place alone, 
nods briskly to the crowd, and spreads 
his wings. With a gasp the spectators 
watch him run forward, falter, rise 
and bump again, sinking into the soft 
dirt at the bottom of the flying-pen. 
Will he make it? Will he clear the 
nearest perches? Hearts cease to beat 
as the trim grey squab coasts forward 
again faster and yet faster, spreads 
his wings, and then rises slowly and 
magnificently into the air, as grace- 
fully as a bird, and disappears, a sl:m 
grey speck far down the vast cage. 

Onward he pushes, ever onward, 
while the old pigeons shake their 
heads dolefully. It is too much! He 
will surely fall! Rumor races after 
rumor, as familiar objects slip be- 
neath him. He has crossed the last 
perch; now he is heading out straight 
over the glistening bath-pan; now 
the limitless cement floor stretches 
sullenly beneath him, cruel, menac- 
ing. But hark! a murmur, and then a 
shout! The eager spectators take up the 
cry! He has made it! He has done it! 
Our lone fledgling has landed safely 
at last on the opposite side of the cage! 


Amid scenes of unprecedented en. 
thusiasm a million hysterical watchers 
break down the reserve bars at the 
flying-pen and hoist him onto thej 
shoulders, as the populace breaks into 
a mighty cheer and Adolph Zukor 
rushes forward with a three-million. 
dollar motion picture contract, and 
the world newspapers devote the firg, 
twenty-two pages to his great exploit, 
and Gertrude Ederle cables him that 
youth will be served, and huge phate. 
glass windows are crashed in by the 
swelling mob as he waves a flag from 
the balcony, and all the veteran 
pigeons kiss him enthusiastically and 
give him a medal, and Ambassador 
Herrick refers to him 486 times as a 
young Lochinvar out of the West, and 
he dictates an exclusive story to the 
Times; and in the midst of it all 
his excited breeder rushes down to 
the other end of the cage, seizes him 
and warmly wrings his neck, and that 
night he is sold with eleven other 
squabs for $6.98. 

Such is public fame. 

And now the long, idle summer days 
are on the wane, and the first nip of 
fall is in the air. All has gone well 
with your pigeon farm. The time and 
money and labor which you have ex- 
yended are in a fair way to be re- 
warded at last. Your happy brood of 
pigeons inside the house has _ pros. 
pered, mated, and reared its offspring 
successfully and with credit to their 
breeder. Out in the plain little shed 
beside the garage, now bright with 
climbing  nasturtiums and __ four. 
o’clocks, the eager family is busy 
weaving economical and _ practical 
baskets of raffa in which to ship your 
prizes to market. Rich buyers from the 
West are bidding against each other 
to purchase your stock. You already 
have more orders than you can fill. 

The rest is very simple. When every- 
thing is in readiness, hurry out of the 
house that night to tell the family 
about your exciting prospects, and 
leave the door a little open behind 
you. (Just a little crack is enough.) 

And the next day you can sweep out 
the empty house, and move your 
family back in again. 


The Romance of Power 


(Continued from page 96) 


present and the past. With all our 
boasted liberties of democracy, of re- 
publicanism, of wealth, or the will 
and wisdom of man or the mass—still 
we slave, and still we continue to 
stumble among so many compulsions, 
rules, duties—the “thou musts” and 
“thou shalt nots” of so many petty, 
unreasoning but none-the-less deter- 
mined and masterful associates, be 
they neighbors, observers, devotees of 
this or that folly or illusion. And with 
only an illusion of this thing, centra! 
source of wisdem or strength or 
glory or all three, say—as existing 
somewhere—in space if not on earth, 
to cheer or irritate us—yet for most 
of us no true faith any longer in any 
such reality. And yet, this sense of 
holiday which persists and is felt, as 
I saw here. at the mere thought of 
privilege and power, and which I, for 


the first time in my life, really and 
truly felt and understood. And _ in 
that little semi-arctic city of Trond- 
hjem. 

The wonder of it! The sense of what 
it might mean if really there did 
exist somewhere some central, im- 
perial, visible strength imbued with 
a love of fairness and a_ measure 
of pity upon which one could rel; 
in hours of misery, or stress, oF 
bitterness and to which one might 
turn! Oh, dream above all dreams! 
Oh, true, true foundation of all re- 
ligions and all empires! Oh, glory! 
Glory! Oh, holiday! Holiday! And in 
the face of this it was that I felt there, 
that afternoon, the poetry and romance 
of all this and while looking at that 
little palace and that crowd and think- 
ing, thinking, if only, if only, it could 
be true. 
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PEARLS THAT COME DIRECT FROM 
EASTERN SEAS 
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Note: 
PEARLS ARE IMPORTED FOR THE TRADE IN “HANKS'’— STRUNG ON SILK CORDS 
No gem has a more delicate beauty than the pearl and none a more romantic story. Since the early days of history pearls 
have been sought in far waters—on the coasts of Ceylon, in the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. There fishermen bring pearls 
to the surface at great risk—and there our agents select pearls immediately after each fishing season. 

For generations this shop has been known for the size, beauty and matching of pearls for necklaces. 


We still place especial emphasis upon our collection of pearls and the great variety of jewelry pieces created with them. 


BLACK STARR & FROST 


JEWELERS FOR 117 YEARS— FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER 48TH STREET, NEW YORK - - PARIS - PALM BEACH - SOUTHAMPTON 


Gifts That Suit The Needs of Every Taste and Purse 
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: Sportsmark 


REG.US 
PAT. OFF. 








From the Ground Up 


oT golf shoes are built from the ground 
up to withstand every conceivable play- 
ing condition, and to bring to the wearer 
that foot comfort which helps win matches. 


Shoes that correctly complete the sport 
outfit—only these get into our Shoe Depart- 
ment. Here will be found a most extensive 
and exclusive selection of smart sport and 
street footwear for every sportsman. 


Send for our booklet, “ Brogues and Bunkers.”’ 





A & F Special Golf Oxford — Blucher pattern, all 
calf lined, soft toe box and chamois lined tongue. In 
all tan calf with Wescott sole and heel, crepe rubber 
sole or spiked leather sole. Also in white calf with 
black calf trim and black rubber ribbed sole and heel, or 
smoked elk with dark tan calf trim and crepe rubber sole. 


All models, $14. 


Abercrombie & Fitch Co. 


EZRA H. FITCH “President 
MADISON AVENUE & 45TH ST. 


New York 
CWhere the Blazed Trail Crosses the Boulevard | 
————————————————eeeeeee 





VANITY FARR 


The Learned Murderer 


(Continued from page 74) 


as connected with the burglaries. At 
all events, a judge who happened 
to enter the Court where he was 
being examined recognized him as 
Rulloff. The scholar-gypsy instantly ad- 
mitted his identity; said he knew that 
there had been a burglary and murder, 
and feared that if he were found in 
the vicinity he might be unjustly sus- 
pected, on account of the ill-feeling 
which existed in the matter of the ac- 
cusation regarding his wife and little 
Dottie. The district attorney apolo- 
gized, shook hands with him; hoped 
that Mr. Rulloff would pardon the law’s 
blunder, and once more the perse- 
cuted man was free to go whither he 
listed. 

He departed, but in a few hours 
someone recalled that a shoe, found at 
the scene of the murder, gave unmis- 
takable signs of belonging to a man 
who had lost a great toe. Such a dis- 
aster had happened to Rulloff through 
frost-bite, during one of his escapes 
from prison. Again the pursuit began; 
the shoe fitted; and this t!me, when the 


| case came to trial, the corpus delicti 
was not wanting. The clever Mr. 


Rulloff had not been able to dispose 
of it as effectively as he had hidden 
his wife and child. The dead body of 
poor Merrick, murdered while trying 
to defend his employer’s property, had 
been duly seen and recognized. 

The other clerk, whose life had been 
spared, was conscientious. He refused 
to swear positively that he had recog- 
nized Rulloff. But when that person 
insisted on cross-examining the wit- 
ness, and questioned him again and 
again as to the degree of darkness in 
the shop, during the burglary, the 
clerk at last replied: 

“Why, you know how dark it was!- 
You were there!” 

This led to applause in Court, and 
was perhaps prejudicial to the prison- 
er’s interests. Few people in the neigh- 
bourhood of Binghamton seemed to 
believe that any injustice was threat- 
ened, however, when Rulloff was con- 
victed and condemned to death. He 


played all his cards; he seized ang 
fondled his precious manuscript jp 
Court, and appealed to it as evidence 
of his good character. Rulloff, like 
Eugene Aram, insisted that he did 
not, himself, actually shoot Merrick. 
But this was no defence, even if true. 

The opponents of capital punish. 
ment signed a petition to save his valy. 
able life. They did this on ty 
grounds; first, that he was insane; and 
second, that his was a matchless jp. 
tellect, and that if he were hanged, a 
light of learning would be extinguished, 
(Another similarity of his case to that 
of Loeb and Leopold.) It was of no 
interest to them how many other lives, 
really valuable, might have been sac. 
rificed if this savage were again 
spared. The Governor appointed two 
commissions to inquire into these 
contentions, and both commissions re. 
ported in the negative. Rulloff passed 
his final days in prison discussing his 
universal language; relating ribald 
anecdotes; and interviewing visitors, 
One of these was an emissary from 
Horace Greeley. The editor had he. 
come interested in thé convict, and 
it happened that the man whom he 
sent to the prison carried with him 
some proofs of Bayard Taylor’s trans. 
lation of Faust. Rulloff looked at 
these, and delivered a short discourse 
on the poem, and the merits of this 
version. Yet the relentless officers of 
the law stayed not their hands, and 
Rulloff, shortly afterwards, was duly 
hanged for the murder of a mere 
clerk,—just as if he were not the mas- 
ter of four or five languages. 

His brain proved to weigh nine or 
ten ounces more than the average, and 
he had the forehead which indicates 
intellect. The width of the head be- 
tween the ears, however, gave it the 
appearance of a bull. To-day, he might 
have been saved from the gallows, 
but the persons whom he would have 
killed would have been just as dead 
as if he had known but one language, 
and had never studied “law, medicine, 
mineralogy and conchology.” 


Hofbrau, Hofbrau, iiber Alles 


(Continued from page 67) 


goes mad with the verses. Not quite 
mad, either, nor yet just tipsy. Nothing 
sodden about it. Over here, when the 
beer does get them, it gives them what 
they call a schwips—and that describes 
it. And then they sing . .. of the 
frithlingsluft they sing, until your eyes 
are full of a picture of meadows of 
their forget-me-nots, as blue as their 
Bavarian eyes . . . and the beer steins 
are up again, challenging, emptying, 
in a plunge of cheers. 

Best of all, fiercest of all, on a 
Sunday night, the downstairs kellers of 
the Hofbrau, the place of all places 
where the workmen, finishing all their 
weekly holiday, mass and drink, halloo 
and yowl and help themselves... 
and be damned to the rest of you. The 
heat of the dense, low ceilinged rooms 


has an absolute throb of its own, and 
the racket of hobnails on stone, of 
crockery on solid old boards, of 
whoops and hochs and horseplay, re- 
plies in a rhythm too reverberating 
for dissection. The smell of thousands 
of homely clothes on thousands of 
exuberant and sweating bodies . . - 
across it slashes the smell of the beer, 
a sweet, rusty, earthy smell, as of the 
very ground where green things grew 
in the sun before they became a cold, 
brown, cheerful brew. . . 

They say, by the way, that out at 
a little nearby town called Freysing 
there is a brown beer. . . they do 
say it is Germany’s finest, something 
wunderbar, Kolossal, ausgezeichnet. + 
and the evening trolley leaves m 
twenty minutes... 
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‘Treasure’ 2 
Solid Silver 


STERLING 
925/1000 FINE 





Above are sIlustrated other beriod designs 
. Treasure Solid Silver — The y ed 

ernon, The Adam Style, The William 
and Mary Style, and The Mary II. 
The booklet shown illustrates and de- 
seribes the Early American Style and 
wil, be promptly sent at your request. 








! 
(HE EARLY AMERICAN STYLE 


Ruddy glow of waning sun, gentle sway cf curtains, slender gleams of soft 
light playing over dark panelled walls; a narrow strip cf silvery whiteness, 
the dinner table stands, set for the evening meal. 

A multitude of our most precious memories cluster about just such 
little vignettes. Our whole past is intertwined with our possessions. 

Wherever are people of refinement; wherever are people of vision; 
there will be found the genuine and lasting. 

Treasure Solid Silver is ever a joy to people who enrich life with 
beautiful things. For here is beauty which endures—a perpetual symbol 
of good taste and graceful living. 

The Early American Style is one of the latest designs. It takes its inspiration 
from the patterns made by our early American silversmiths, faithfully repro- 
ducing the characteristics of that rare old silver—a pattern of undying charm. 


The Early American Style comes perfectly plain or decorated in the manner cf old 
fashioned hand engraving. Your Jeweler will be proud to show you both styles. 


ROGERS, LUNT & BOWLEN CO. 

9. 44 NORTH KENWOOD STREET 98. 
“Es Silversmiths + Creators of Distinctive Tableware 
GREENFIELD: MASSACHUSETTS 


Members of the Sterling Silversmiths Guild of America 
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of perfect 

equipment 
of which footwear is a 
most important part. 


Why not follow the 
lead of the leaders 
who select their shoes 
as they do their clubs, 
on merit only and who 
consequently —know- 
ing they will be cor- 
rectly as well as com- 
fortably shod— wear 









HAT’S what your score 
. will start doing when you 
' acquire the confidence bred 








Announcement 


THE SPORTOCASIN CO. 
Becomes 
THE ABBOTT CO. 


Because of the purchase of 
Norman & Bennett. —50 years 
sports footwear exclusively— 
the name, The Sportocasin 
Co., no longer adequately 
covers its enlarged activities. 


From the youngest and the 
oldest comes the country’s 
only Sport Shoe Specialists 
and discriminating sports- 
men and sportswomen will 
find in The Abbott Co. prod- 
ucts models for every sport 
of authentic design and built 
by specialists under the 
creed, “Make them better 
regardless of cost.” 








See eee 


The Different Golf Footgear 





What they are and what they have done is told by the booklet 


* A Sportocasin Why.” 


DEPT. V 


May we send you a copy? 


THE ABBOTT CO. 


Sport Shoe Specialists 


Yarmouth 


SPORT-OCASIN DIVISION 





Maine 




















VANITY FAR 


The Future of the Past 


(Continued from page 72) 


of sound economic organization, a pre- 
mechanical age of artistic craftsman- 
ship. The retrospective Utopias of 
William Morris seem-to us now a lit- 
tle absurd. But the Middle Ages have 
not yet lost their economic significance 
for us. The widely different social 
theories of Tawney, of Belloc and 
Chesterton, of the syndicalists and 
their Fascist disciples are all more or 
less directly inspired by medieval ex- 
amples. 

Of all the various Pasts the medi- 
eval is probably the most lively to-day. 
We have other problems beside the 
purely industrial and economic, and 
we can find in the Middle Ages a 
solution of those problems, an ideal 
compensation for the difficult realities 
of our own days. The most serious of 
these difficult realities is the prevailing 
social anarchy. Democracy destroyed 
the old aristocratic hierarchy and has 
substituted nothing, except the pre- 
carious hierarchy of greater and less 
wealth, in its place. Moreover, as the 
principles of democracy are progres- 
sively put into practice, the machinery 
of government breaks down. In our 
troubles we naturally turn for instruc- 
tion and ideal compensation to a past 
in which the hierarchies were most 
firmly established and political democ- 
racy non-existent. The Middle Ages 
provide us with what we require. In 
every European country where there 
exists a political party, whose aim is 
to correct the abuses of parliamentar- 
ism, the medieval past is exalted. 
Thus, the hierarchical Middle Ages 
have been officially adopted by the 
Italian fascists. (And since, it may be 
added parenthetically, the Middle Ages 
have nothing to say about colonial 
empires, they have been compelled, at 
the same time, to adopt imperial 
Rome). 

If society continues to develop along 
the present lines. specialization is 
bound to increase. Men will come more 
and more to be valued, not ascomplete 
individuals, but as specialists with a 
particular ability to perform one par- 
ticular social function. The result of 
this will be a renewed interest in the 
Greeks or any other historical person- 
ages who may be supposed to have led 
a full, harmonious life as individuals, 
not as cogs in a social machine. As 
socialization and_ specialization in- 
crease, the Greeks will not be enough, 
and we may expect displays of a grow- 
ing admiration for primitives and 
savages, in whose barbarousness alone 
the too much civilized man of the 
future will be able to find his ideal 
compensation. The savage past will be 
more and more appreciated. and the 
cult of D. H. Lawrence’s Dark God 
will spread through an ever widening 
circle of worshippers. 

Like the Past, the Future depends 
on the Present. Prophets who lived 
before the modern applications of 
steam and electricity, before the in- 
vention of gasoline motors and flying 
machines, before the development of 
industrial mass production, could 


hardly be expected to give a very con- 
vincing account of the external, ma- 
terial aspect of the Future. Men of 
the horse age made preposterous mis- 
takes when they prophesied about 
what has turned out to be the age of 


gasoline and electricity. It would be 
easy, but quite uninteresting, to cata. 
logue their errors. The only significant 
parts of their prognostications, the 
only parts which we can compare with 
contemporary and _ possible future 
prophesyings, are those which deal 
with government and social organiza. 
tion. External conditions change; by 
human nature remains, for all prac. 
tical purposes, the same. I shall 
confine myself to a summary jp. 
dication of the ways in which the 
Future as envisaged by the men of 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries differs from the Future 
as we envisage it to-day and as, in 
all probability, our children will en. 
visage it. , 

For our ancestors, as for ourselves, 
the Future was a compensation for the 
Present. In prophecy they could cor. 
rect the evils with which reality pre. 
sented them. Helvetius, Lemercier and 
Babeuf, Goodwin and Shelley lived 
at a time when the idea of democracy 
was a new one. Believing enthusiasti- 
cally in the native equality and ulti. 
mate perfectibility of men, they 
pictured a future in which good laws 
and good education would have made 
all men reasonable and _ virtuous, 
would have abolished war and the 
necessity of repressive legislation, 
would have developed the genius 
latent in every normal human being. 
Experience of the workings of democ- 
racy and knowledge of the results of 
education have made us doubtful of 
the premises from which our ancestors 
started on their prophetic argument; 
the sciences of psychology and genet- 
ics have yielded results which con- 
firm the doubts inspired by practical 
experience. We no longer believe in 
equality and perfectibility. We know 
that nurture cannot alter nature and 
that no amount of education or good 
government will make men completely 
virtuous and reasonable, or abolish 
their animal instincts. In the Future 
that we envisage, eugenics will be 
practised in order to improve the 
human breed and the instincts will not 
be ruthlessly repressed but, as far as 
possible, sublimated so as to express 
themselves in socially harmless ways. 
Education will not be the same for all 
individuals. Children of different 
types will receive different training. 
Society will be organized as a hier- 
archy of mental quality and the form 
of government will be aristocratic in 
the literal sense of the word—that is 
to say, the best will rule. The Future 
of the immediate future will be a more 
definite and detailed version of the 
Future of the present. Our children 
may look forward to the establish- 
ment of a new caste system based on 
differences in natural ability, to a 
Machiavellian system of education de- 
signed to give the members of the 
lower castes only that which it is 
profitable for the members of the 
upper castes that they should know. 
In time eugenic breeding may to 4 
great extent falsify these prophecies 
by abolishing the lower castes alto- 
gether, in which case it is possible 
that political democracy may be re 
vived in a new form. But these are 
contingencies too remote to be dis- 
cussed. 
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THE ELUSIVE ELEMENT 


IN THE atmosphere which surrounds 
every man or woman of distinction 
there is a subtle but unmistakable ele- 
ment. Some will refer to it as smart- 
ness. Others will call it style. But 
almost invariably it exists beyond the 
powers of the average individual to 
analyze or define. 

This elusive characteristic may be 
expressed in numerous ways. It can 
dwell in the gesture of a hand. . . the 
fold of a chiffon frock. It may be visible 
in a hat brim’s turning . . . the setting 
of a lovely jewel. It is a delicate syn- 
thesis of line, and form, and color, and 
good taste. 

To capture this rare and fugitive 
quality, to interpret it through the me- 
dium of a plastic art, is an endeavor 
calling for the surest instinct, the most 
highly trained faculties and senses. It 


is an enterprise in which experience and 
judgment are essential. . . . And it is 
because of their ability to command 
these necessary qualifications that 
Mareus & Company have achieved an 
unusual measure of success in the crea- 
tion of distinguished jewelry. 

Similarly, in the resetting of heir- 
looms and old jewels, a critical clientele 
has discovered in this establishment a 
skill and ingenuity which turns quaint- 
ness into fashion... . naiveté into style. 


Pearl necklaces from $125,000 to 


. $200. Marquise and emerald-cut dia- 


monds from $35,000 to $2500. Emer- 
alds from $20,000 to $500. Pearl rings 
from $15,000 to $750. Sapphires from 
$10,000 to $500. Star rubies and star 
sapphires, black opals, precious and 
semi-precious stones of exceptional 


beauty and quality, from $5000 to $50. 


MARCUS & COMPANY 
JEWELERS 


WM. ELDER MARCUS, Jr. 


CHAPIN MARCUS 


At the corner of Fifth Avenue and 45th Street, New York, and Palm Beach 











© 1827 
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Down Stairr 


T is reported that several worthy citizens are 

still of the opinion that slippers belong only 
to bath-room and bed-room wear. The facts 
are, of course, that for a long time now the 
best-bred slippers have been coming down 
stairs. 






Bradds* are the elite of slipper-dom—and 
Bradd-time begins at sunset in the best fam- 
ilies. Such a smart and sensible vogue! 


Eminent authorities on the modern idea of 
blending comfort with fashion agree that 
Bradds are impeccably correct evening foot- 
wear for gentlemen-at-home. 
































Our trademark and the mark which 
identifies light flexible shoes made by 
the Goodyear Turned process are 
stamped on the soles of all genuine 
Bradds. 





*Bradds are handsome, hand-turned evening 
footwear for the Well Dressed Man—slippers as 
the finishing touch for lounge attire at home— 
the lightest of shoes for formal dress. 

Smart as a whippet—soft as a spaniel’s ear— 
fine leather fore and aft—colors and patterns 
to please you—up to $12—at the better stores. 


BRADLEY-GOODRICH CO. 
For more than Fi Century 
nelerfeae ered Picton’ care 
ed Fooiwear for Men 
HAVERHILL, MASS. 


Smartest of lounging slippers—Lightest of dress shoes 





VANITY FAR 


The “Outrageous” Younger Set 
s eS 


(Continued from page 68) 


At any rate we don’t lock ourselves 
in our bedrooms and experience vicar- 
ious thrills over Robert W. Chambers’ 
The Common Law or Elinor Glyn’s 
Three Weeks—as our parents did. 

We, the younger generation of to- 
day, are the children of crusaders. 
Our parents were always in a terrific 
stew over something. If it wasn’t 
“women’s rights” it was the war; if 
it wasn’t war, it was prohibition; if 
it wasn’t prohibition, it was a cru- 
sade against fundamentalism in re- 
ligion. 

The crusade for prohibition was 
such a worthy one! How nobly our 
parents fought and bled for it! And 
we have come along to bear the brunt 
of it. It is scarcely necessary to point 
out that the younger generation does 
not gaze with uplifted, adoring eyes 
upon the spectacle of its elders tax- 
ing themselves billions of dollars for 
a prohibition law which does not pro- 
hibit. We can have little respect for 
a law which its own makers, the older 
generation, show no respect for. If 
the older generation had only made 
its laws with honesty and common 
sense, we would not have grown up 
to be rebels against the law. We bid 
you look to the mote in your own eye 
and the quality of liquor in your own 
cellar. 

We do not charge, as our anti- 
Volsteadian elders do, that prohibition 
has made us drink. History shows 
that young men have always drunk 
and that they drink in other coun- 
tries where liquor flows freely and 
legally. It is safe to conclude that 
people will always drink, no matter 
what law says that they shall not. As 
for the liquor consumed by young 
girls today no one seriously contends 
that prohibition has caused them to 
drink, or has prevented them from 
doing it. Girls smoke now; their 
mothers did not; they wear knee- 
high dresses now instead of the sweep- 
ing skirts which once saved the street 
cleaners so much unpleasant work. 
Drinking by the girl members of the 
younger generation is an expression 
of the feminism which we inherited 
from our crusading mothers. if the 
“boy friend” has a right to take a 
drink, we naturally ask ourselves: 
why haven’t we? 

But what we do charge against pro- 
hibition is that the inability to get 
good liquor and to consume it openly 
has kept many of us—of course I mean 
the boys, particularly—from learning 
to drink with moderation and discrim- 
ination, and has made many of us 
drink when we did not really wish to, 
out of sheer, exuberant revolt against 
an absurd law. 

Then those crusading parents of 
ours started something else which we, 
their children, are left to finish— 
and be blamed for. I refer to the cru- 
sade against fundamentalism in re- 
ligion. Our parents decided that there 
was no hell of brimstone and forked- 
tailed devils, no method of frying 
erring souls on red-hot coals. Fine! 
Our elders were too set in their ways 
to get much good out of that happy 
discovery, but we, of the plastic age, 
have not been slow to seize upon 
the freedom of action which comes to 
people when fear of eternal damna- 


tion is removed. They can’t scare yg 
any more by telling us that we wif] 
burn in hell forever and ever, amen, 
if we aren’t good little girls and boys, 
and at home and in bed by ten o'clock. 

So we have learned to prefer an 
automobile trip to the country to 
being bored and antagonized by the 
Elmer Gantrys of our churches, or 
even to listening to our more ep. 
lightened preachers. I feel safe jn 
saying that the automobile has done 
more to reduce the number of church. 
going persons of all ages than any 
other single factor. But it was not the 
younger generation which invented 
the automobile. That, too, we inherited 
from the older generation. The auto. 
mobile differentiates the youth of this 
generation from its parents’ youth by 
many centuries, by the difference be. 
tween the beast of burden age and the 
machine age. 

Don’t forget that we are not the 
only people living our own lives, Our 
parents are also having a fairly good 
time. They are living too much the 
same sort of lives as we are to cast 
the first stone. Hence it is left to the 
professional noise-makers, in the older 
generation, to grow alarmed about us 
—teachers, preachers, editorial writers, 

There is still another factor in the 
fashioning of the present younger 
generation—physical education and 
biological instruction in schools, col- 
leges and magazines. When it was dis- 
covered that a girl’s body was a 
machine which could stand exercise 
as well as a boy’s a stride toward 
freedom and sanity was taken—a 
stride leading directly toward the 
present younger generation. 

Women began to go in violently for 
athletics. The wasp waist emerged 
from the harness of steel and whale- 
bone, and a normal twenty-six inch 
waist came into fashion. Skirts were 
lifted permanently from the rank of 
sidewalk sweepers and elevated to a 
discreet position halfway between the 
ankle and the knee—all in the inter- 
est of athletics and hygiene. Our moth- 
ers had begun to study and to take 
care of their bodies before we were 
born, and we have but carried on the 
good work by becoming good golf play- 
ers, channel swimmers and winners of 
tennis tournaments. 

Nature, and war, and prohibition, 
and feminism, and _ psychoanalysis 
and new fashions in dress; a tottering 
religion, imitation of our elders, auto- 
mobiles, radios and free money, the 
industrial era, indulgent parents and 
a new physical education—these forces 
have had their hand in baking the pie 
out of which, like the four and twenty 
blackbirds, has sprung the younger 
generation of today. 

It may not be a dainty dish to set 
before a king, or upon the altar of 
civilization; but the waiter has cer- 
tainly set it there, and there it sits. 

So, we feel justified in calling upon all 
those who have denounced and reviled 
us, and bidding them look upon 4s, 
not as individuals who have chosen 
their destiny, but as the inevitable 
products of that destiny. If we are not 
what we should be, we are not wholly 
to blame and, so far as we can see, 
there is very little that can be done 
about us. 
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WHY La SALLE DEMAND GROWS—AND GROWS 





W hen the new companion car to Cadillac behind the steering wheel—these are La Salle 
made its debut last spring, its fresh grace attributes which have won thousands to its own- 
and beauty won instant acceptance, It was ership, through the unsuppressed enthusiasm of 
boughe on sight by smart motorists the country pioneer purchasers. 

over, Of course, the La Salle was never an experi- 
But only performance ean account for the mount- nent. It has a long line of ancestry in Cadillac, 
ing La Salle sales in every communit ls The and shares with that car the distinction of 
magical ease of handling, the rare a, of being powered by the 90-degree, V -type, eight- 
gear-shift, the new and delightful experience cy inder engine which knows no peer, 


You may POssess a La Salle on the liberal term-payment plan of the 
General Motors Acceptance Corporation —the famous G. M. A. ¢. plan 


CADILLAC MOTOR: CAR COMPANY 
DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICH. OSHAWA, CAN, | 
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achat je is not a symbol of wealth, though it is 
preferred by the wealthy. Rather it is an econo- 
mical means of heating any home, large or small. Its 
lower operating cost accounts for its widespread use in 
modest homes and bungalows. 


All the advantages that have led more people to select 
Oil-O.Matic than any other oil burner, may easily be 
yours. Let your local oilomatician make a survey of your 
heating problem before cold weather sets in. Once you 
experience the joy of Oilomatic Heat you will understand 
why Oil-O-Matic has outsold any other two oil burners for 
the past three years. Write for “‘Oil Heating at its best.” 


WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC HEATING CORP. 


Bloomington, [Uinois 
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Where Franklin has pioneered 
and the motor world has followed 


HE most perilous airplane achievements of recent history 

have all been made with air-cooled motors. Franklin 
pioneered air-cooling for the world. Aviation, seeking the 
most efficient and dependable, adopted air-cooling. Such an 
endorsement of a Franklin principle is not unusual. 


The first four-cylinder car was built by Franklin. Also the 
first six-cylinder car. And the first valve-in-head cylinder. 
And the first closed body. In a dozen such matters Franklin 
pioneered and the motor world followed. 


Newly initiated Franklin Owners tell us they had never 
imagined it possible to travel so far in one day without fatigue. 
Others say they had never known the real meaning of trouble- 
free motoring, until they abandoned water-cooled cars. Any 
owner will tell you amazing facts on Franklin economy. 


And the reasons for Franklin’s dferent performance are fun- 
damental —scientific structural features built into the car—all 
as advanced and important as air-cooling. 





To know the latest Franklin is to keep abreast of modern auto- 
motive progress. You then appreciate why the Franklin Owner’s 
next car is so generally another Franklin. A demonstration 
reveals a degree of motor car performance ahead of the times— 
an illuminating experience which you owe yourself today. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE CompaNy, SyRACUSE, NEw YORK 
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Another Exclusive Superiority Feature — light 
unsprung weight —the weight of all parts below 
the springs. With scientific light weight con- 
struction, the pounding of the road is greatly 
reduced—the chassis absorbing part of the shocks, 
the springs taking care of the balance—and the 
body riding easily and smoothly. 





Air-Cooled 


FFRANKLINS 
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Better 
Shave” 


wr you've just about become resigned to burn- 
ing skin and irritation every time youshave, when 
you expect to have to scrape over and over again, when 
you think the razor isn’t giving you much co-operation 


—that’s when you will appreciate “the better shave”. 


You can enjoy “the better shave” every morning with 
Fougére Royale (Royal Fern) Shaving Cream. Its copi- 
ous beard-softening lather takes away razor-pull and 
makes close shaving more comfortable. Fougére Royale 
Shaving Cream has the stimulating odor of Royal Fern 
and is thoroughly neutralized to prevent after-shaving 
smart and tenderness. Get Fougére Royale Shaving 
Cream from your druggist today. 

Fougere Royale After-Shaving Lotion is soothing, 

healing and cooling after a close shave. Restores mois- 

ture to the skin, evaporates quickly and is not sticky. 


It’s a new product but most druggists already have it. 
—75e 


ugere oyale 


Shaving Cream 


Pronounced Foo-Zhaire Royal 











Shaving Cream, 50c; 
After-Shaving 
otion, 75¢; 
Shaving Stick, 75¢; 
Talcum, $1.00; 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25; 
Facial Soap, 50c. 






Houbigant, Inc., $39 W. 45th St., New York 








VANITY Fa 


The Fighting Marine 


(Continued from page 81) 


fundamental issues of The Fulton Fish 
Market and Greenwich Village brought 
before the great American people. 

Tunney feels just the way I do about 
it. I expect he is a Democrat. I did 
not notice any Republican traits in his 
nature. Few New York Irishmen have 
Republican traits. If such a man ever 
votes the Republican ticket, he goes 
home and mourns. But I was talking 
about Tunney, and not about politics. 
Sometimes I think he is trying to main- 
tain the heavyweight championship of 
the world, and there are other times 
when I think he expects to knock out 
all Al Smith’s enemies, one at a time, 
be they ever so humble. This is not, 
of course, strictly literary, and I am 
supposed to write this article certify- 
ing to the fact that Tunney is a literary 
feller. 

I must show a little more acquain- 
tance with the boxing world before I 
get into pure literature. I remember 
once, about 1905, when I was an art 
student on Fifty-seventh Street near 
Columbus Circle, a certain episode 
which prompts me to say—“If Corbett 
is ‘Gentleman J:m’, Tunney is the real 
Scholar-Gypsy.” 

At the Majestic Theatre I attended 
a performance of Cashel Byron’s Pro- 
fession, in which James J. Corbett took 
the leading part, that of the re- 
fined and disguised prize fighter. Ber- 
nard Shaw did not write the play. It 
had been dramatized by someone else 
from Shaw’s novel. But it gave Corbett, 
in a dress suit, a grand chance to be 
“Gentleman Jim” along in the middle 
of the show, and I remember he pushed 
over the villain with the tips of his 
fingers, like a stroke of lightning, 
scarcely moving a muscle, while a top- 
heavy audience yelled its old head off. 
The whole thing appealed to their 
sense of humor. I admit that “Gentle- 
man Jim” smiled too genially most all 
the time, even in serious parts of the 
tragedy. Those were the times when 
“Greenwich Village” was in and around 
Columbus Circle, after a manner of 
speaking. 

But now Gene Tunney and Al Smith 
are trying to extend it all the way to 
Spokane and New Orleans. All I have 
to say is, if they capture Miss Colum- 
bia, they will capture a Tartar. Tun- 
ney is not Corbett. Tunney does not 
smile too genially, he has a premoni- 
tion, that American leadership will 
grow more intense every day. 

Oh, yes, I had another literary allu- 
sion, though it may not indicate my 
right to the sporting page. Right down 
there near historic Biloxi and New 
Orleans I tried to teach poetry to a 
young ladies’ finishing school, for two 
years. The only thing those maidens 
ever listened to was Saul Kane’s prize 
fight in Masefield’s Everlasting Mercy. 
The harder Saul Kane hit the other 
fellow, the harder he swore, the wick- 
eder things he said and did, the more 
those perfectly elegant girls listened. 
I had told them all along, in a modest 
way, that I was an acquaintance of 
Masefield, but that didn’t seem to make 
a bit of difference. It was when the 
fight started that they listened. Saul 
Kane’s conversion was an intense dis- 
appointment to all those pious girls. 
They all belonged to the Y. W. C. A., 


too. 


There is not the least doubt tha 
Tunney is the acknowledged hero of 
every town he passes through. I shone 
by reflected light for a week after he 
left. Everybody smiled on me just be. 
cause I had been with him. It almogy 
made me sore. Here I had been in th; 
town, just dripping with wisdom and 
good words, for three years, and all | 
had to do was win a walking race and 
I was at last acknowledged as a human 
being. Well, I almost won the race, 

Tunney was carried from the local 
aviation field in a flying machine to 
the capitol at Olympia, where he spoke 
to a joint session of the legislature on 
behalf of ten-round boxing. As long as 
he is heavyweight boxing champion of 
the world, which will be a long. time, 
indeed, if character counts for any. 
thing, he will be carried back and 
forth on all sorts of spectacular flying 
machine trips. He is the kind of man 
who can keep his self-possession and 
self-control in the face of lionizing, 

I know the readers of this article 
will think I am writing in a circuitous 
manner. I am trying to get around this 
overstrained, highbrow guff that has 
been wished onto Tunney, because he 
happens to have a good mind and bea 
man of normal semi-military ambition, 
and natural leadership, like the best 
of the marines. He is enduring the 
hardest test of any public man:—the 
continual bombardment of newspaper 
publicity, wireless publicity, telegraph 
publicity, movie reel publicity. This 
sort of thing has to happen twenty 
times a day if it happens at all, and 
works on the nerves like a medizval 
torture chamber, the drop of water on 
the forehead, the thumb screw slowly, 
slowly turned. ; 

Tunney is standing very straight 
under the publicity, and the straighter 
he stands, the faster they shoot. It is 
an uneven contest; no man has ever 
survived it for a full lifetime. The 
only escape is into magazine publicity, 
which comes but once a month, book 
publicity which comes once a year, or 
complete obscurity. 

But Tunney is not the kind of a 
man that is going to be let alone. | 
advise his friends to put him into 
books and magazines and keep him 
out of the newspapers and the news 
films, now that hehashad his introdue- 
tion and made his bow. Long distance 
telephone from New York and all that 
sort of thing perpetually keeping the 
boy from sleep! He knows well enough 
there are plenty of people who would 
jerk the throne right out from under 
him. One look at his mug, and you 
know he wants to keep it. 

But you ask, what’s this about Tun- 
ney being a highbrow? Well, we have 
had some serious chats. He makes no 
intellectual pretentions whatever. He 
is very plain about being gagged by 
the books that are being wished onto 
him. He wants to do his own thinking. 
He is the type that thinks slowly, re 
members tenaciously and precisely. 
hope it is not disrespectful to say, he 
reminds me very much of the farmer 
boys of colossal build, who used to 
come into the Art Institute at Chicago 
to study Art, and into Robert Henris 
School in New York City. Greenwich 
Village has been so permeated by 

(Continued on page 108) 
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_ 
Now ~ beautiful 


Radiator Enclosures 


at prices about half what you 
have had to pay in the past ~ 


LEAN the walls behind the radiators, then—quick !—cover the 
radiators from sight with these wall-protecting, perfectly stunning 
Radiator Enclosures. 


Beauty . . . Cleanliness . . . Health . . . Economy. . . all these are 


served by prompt action. 
Beauty of room decoration, transforming a piece of heating equipment 
into a lovely, harmonizing piece of room furnishment. 


Cleanliness of walls and draperies, with the dusty, be-griming streaks 
of rising air prevented from soiling the freshness of walls and draperies. 


Health by supplying to the de-vitalized dried-out room atmosphere, 
health-giving moisture from the Mullins humidifying pan, concealed 
within the Enclosure. 

Economy resulting from the comfort of rooms needing less heat when 
air is properly humidified; economy through avoidance of costly wall 
and drapery cleansing after a season's heating. 

Mullins Enclosures and Shields are available in retail stores in all necessary 
sizes. They cost scarcely more than half the price of made-to-order covers. 


Made of heavy metal complete with large humidifying pan. The 
finishes are Walnut, Mahogany, Old Ivory, and flat priming coat for 
painting as you desire. The better stores now have them on display. 
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Send for 
Beautiful Color Prints — 


Color Prints of both Mullins Eaclosures and Shields will be gladly sent 
on request. Better yet, call at your local store and see them on display. 
Home Furnishings Division, Mullins Body Corporation, Salem, Ohio. 


MULLINS 


RADIATOR COVERS 


aan ewe ae eee 


and SHIELDS 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


Home Furnisuincs Division, 


Mullins Body Corporation, Salem, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me Color Prints and description of 
Mullins Radiator Enclosures and Shields. 
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Edward Thayer Mourne 
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OODMAN 


616 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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By Bergdorf-Goodman this sumptuous evening 
wrap of Ermine and blended Russian Sable. 











VANITY Fajr 


The Fighting Marine 


(Continued from page 106) 


artists that he is much more the Art 
student type than the Literary type, 
and this does not mean he has gone to 
Art school. I will say, he is the kind 
of a boy Garret Benneker was when 
he struck Chicago Art Institute, or 
George Bellows was when he struck 
Henri’s school, New York, though I 
have not inquired into the early farm 
experience of those painters. 

I would like to be emphatic about 
this, for the man who graduates with 
the highest honors in any college is 
apt to be utterly barren in the arts:— 
too quick, too brittle, too versatile, 
over-stuffed with ideas, and awfully 
boresome company in any studio. 
Tunney in my room amid my draw- 
ings brought in Greenwich Village on 
his shoulders. He likes ideas in the 
way young art students do, taken in, 
one at a time, slowly but to remain 
until the judgment day. 

There are plenty. of people with 
bulging brows who say he does not 
think. They would have said it also 
of the late George Bellows, in spite 
of that gigantic exhibit at the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York, which 
was his memorial. Tunney’s gestures 
are very much like Bellows’ ringside 
lithographs, and his moods are, in 
general, much the same. 

This comes about very simply, be- 
cause all Henri’s gang haunted the 
New York prize ring from the start, 
as an honest and American phase of 
life, where human beings were in 
intense action, where the whole human 
race could be caught unaware. Read 
Henri’s book The Art Spirit for fur- 
ther comment on this mood. I have 
just been re-reading it as a direct 
result of thinking over this little letter 
to the great American people, about 
their new champion. American Art 
has gone to the New York prize ring, 
the prize ring has not gone to Art. 

One year ago I was very doubtful of 
Manhattan’s attempted conquest of 
America, with the arm of “AI” Smith. 
For all his boyishness, the arm of 
Tunney may help. I have always con- 
sidered Henri’s Americanism mainly 
Manhattanese, and was amazed at the 
way he could make the Manhattan 
state of mind American in his own 
work, and in that of Bellows, his great- 
est pupil. I said it was one step west- 
ward from Paris. I have felt that it 
would take several generations to get 
such a state of mind further west- 
ward, but now I am not so sure. Here 
on the edge of the Indian camps, in 
the Northwestern woods, I am reading 
Henri’s book and thinking of Fifty- 
seventh Street. Manhattan is more 
elastic and longer armed than at first 
appears. 

The Sporting Editor of The Chroni- 
cle, Spokane, with Guy Toombes and 
your humble servant, sat trying to 
make out Tunney’s astrological horo- 


scope after he left. We three knew he 
was terribly ambitious, that he was 
as dead sure of something ahead of 
him as any man graduating Phi Be 
Kappa from Harvard, and it was per. 
fectly plain that holding the chan. 
pionship was, to him, simply a qj. 
ploma. Did he want to write books, jy 
person or by proxy? Did he want tp 
study for an alleged advanced degree? 

Where was he going from here, 
supposing he held the championship 
for a year or twenty years? We kney 
he was intensely _ intelligent, very 
direct, well drilled. The other two at 
the table prophesied that Tunney 
would become a_ gentleman farmer, 
the English squire type. I had nothing 
else to suggest at the time. 

Right now it occurs to me that he 
would be a mighty good candidate for 
office, any office from Mayor up. I have 
carefully chosen these words “tensely 
intelligent, very direct, well drilled”, 
He is certainly more “intelligent, 
direct, well drilled” and ambitious 
than most candidates for Governor 
or United States Senator. 

The American people have here a 
fine and promising boy for an idol, 
It is pretty largely up to them whether 
they will wreck him or make him, 
One hundred and ten million people 


can spoil almost any man on earth, 


if they set out to do it. Apparently 
Gene is determined not to be spoiled, 
It is a contest harder than any in the 
prize ring. Meanwhile he has a very 
precise, original and correct use of 
English in turning phrases which ex 
press his situation. He is a phrase 
creator. 

When Rudyard Kipling was 37 
years old, which is quite young for a 
man of letters, he wrote The Song of 
Diego Valdez, Diego Valdez was High 
Admiral of Spain:— 

“The Lord of Sixty Pennants 

And the Steward of the Sea.” 

In this poem Kipling speaks of how 

“They sold Diego Valdez 

To bondage of great deeds.” 

This poem is a little parable of 
Kipling’s own state in 1902—still a 
young man, but unofficial laureate to 
the British Empire, a parable of the 
terrible tyranny of his position. I 
have been re-reading this song again, 
was re-reading it quite a little just 
before this young fighter landed in 
this worshipping town. It is a good 
parable also of Tunney’s frame of 
mind, and the frame of mind wished 
on him by the American people. I 
who started to re-study Kipling find 
myself discussing Tunney. 

The successor of John L. Sullivan 
carries as much on his shoulders, by 
the moods of the hour, as some old 
champion of Spain. Read Diego Val- 
dez, and meditate, Oh brothers and 
friends. 
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The 
Renaissance 


Presenting aevameatts 
spirit and grace 
rs qc 
of the 
Renaissance Period 


HE Renaissance pattern is one of W 

the most beautiful of all Wallace 

sterling designs. It is the kind of silver that 

you and. your most discriminating friends can 
be proud. of always. Make your family civcle 
happy by buying it to grace your own lovely table. 


The beauty and the exquisite designing of the 


Renaissance harmonizes perfectly with the English 
Tudor and the Italian and Spanish Renaissance 
furniture that is so popular today. 


You may order from any fine jeweler the pieces 
shown herve and other articles in flat silver and. hol- 
low wave. We will be glad. to send youa booklet on 
Renaissance, together witha copy of “The Wonder 
of Stevling Silver.” Addvess R. Wallace & Sons 
Mfg. Go., 79 Wallace Park, ‘Wallingford, Gonn. 








Shown on this page are Dinner Knives with 
stainless steel, French Blades, $44 the doz. ; 
dinner forks, $46 the doz.; 3-piece Tea 
Set with waiter, $648; without 
waiter, $298. 
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Men haven’t changed but men’s wrist watches 
have. That is why men everywhere are buying and 
wearing Helbros wrist Watches. A rare degree of time- 
keeping accuracy and quiet beauty of design make 





RS’ 


AaB 


Cross Section of 
Heibros Dial 
A--Radium En- 
crusted 
B--Raised Gilt 
Numerals 


Helbros a fitting watch companion. 


The three protective features pic- 
tured here are exclusively Helbros. 


Raised gilt radium-encrusted numer- 


als insure greater luminosity, longer life to radium, 
and protection from chipping. 


El 
ws 


@Removable pin bar makes buckle and strap instantly detachable. 





Helbros wrist 
Watches for 
sport and dress 
are made for 
ladies—as well 
as for men. 





$37.50 
Helbros Man’ s Watch, 49281 
14 k. white gold filled 


NEW YORK ’ 


(The genuine three-piece case provides easier acces- 


Most high-priced wrist watches fo 
three-piece cases but every Helb 
whatever the price, has a three- 


Better jewelers everywhere sell Hel 








$36 
Helbros Woman's Sport Watch, 81291 
14k. white gold filled 


GENEVA ’ 


sibility and better protection to the movement. 


r men have 
ros Watch, 
piece case. 


bros Watches. 


$35 
Helbros Man’ s Watch, 49451 


14k. white gold filled 


Write for 
the little booklet 


‘Gift Plus the Giver” 


FREE 


HELBROS WATCH CO. 
Dept. F-9, 48 West 48th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


PARIS 














VANITY FAIR 


Blazing Publicity 


(Continued from page 47) 


may legitimately be published in a 
free country by a free press we have 
made the divorce courts and murder 
trials a privileged source of material 
for these sensations. The ordinary 
rules of libel and laws about decency 
do not prevail apparently where the 
pretense can be employed that only 
matters of record are being published. 
It is here, if anywhere, that some 
attempt is likely to be made to control 
the whole business. 

The su‘t against Charlie Chaplin 
furnished a striking example of how 
abominable the thing can become. The 
unproved allegations of his wife’s law- 
yers, having become a matter of record, 
could be published to the world with- 
out fear of punishment for the out- 
rage, and without the possibility of 
adequate remedy to Mr. Chaplin him- 
self. Fortunately in this instance 
friends of Mr. Chaplin in the respon- 
sible press rose in their wrath and 
mitigated the outrage. But that is ex- 
ceptional. The whole proceedings in 


| divorce cases are essentially private 











matters, certainly as to details, and if 
it is not possible to adopt some sort 
of self-denying ordinance against the 
exploitation of divorce cases, we may 
be driven to experiment with some 
law like the recent English law which 
forbids the publication of all the juicy 
scandal, and confines the report of a 
divorce case to the barest legally 
relevant facts. 

In murder trials the thing has also 
gotten altogether out of hand. The 
Snyder trial was conducted by Mr. 
Justice Scudder with extraordinary 
dignity inside the court room. Yet the 
trial was a scandal by every established 
standard of justice. No doubt the pair 
were as guilty as Satan. It was never- 
theless a scandal to have the trial con- 
ducted to an accompaniment of com- 


| ments by celebrities seated in the 
| bleachers who took the case out of the 


hands of the judge and the jury, and 
rendered a daily verdict at so much 
per column on the precise guilt of the 
two defendants. Justice cannot be 
done if this is to be the normal atmos- 
phere of great trials, and some day I 
believe a courageous judge will*have 
us up before him for that contempt of 
court of which we are unquestionably 
guilty. Some judge will have to do 
this, I am afraid and hope, before the 
bench can restore that atmosphere of 
deliberation to which the most con- 
temptible criminal is entitled. 

The modern publicity machine will 
not be destroyed by such regulation as 
this. It will still have a world of ex- 
citements on which to work. There is 
no way of imagining where it will 
take us. We do not, for example, know 
how to imagine what the consequences 
will be of attempting to conduct popu- 
lar government with an _ electorate 
which is subjected to a series of dis- 
connected, but all in their moments 
absolutely absorbing, hullabaloos. There 
is no apparent logic in the series; 
once it is like a peep show with vast 
multitudes looking through the key- 
hole of the bedroom door; and then 
again it is like a religious festival with 
the multitudes worshipping subl'me 
youth. We observe that through it all 
the important and prosaic affairs of 
mankind, government and diplomacy 


and education are rather completely 
ignored by the participating crowd, | 
would be idiotic to pass judgment o, 
something about which we know y 
little. And yet one wonders, I at leas 
with some anxiety, what would happen 
if some day the lights of this engine 
were suddenly set blazing upon oy 
sectional and our sectarian irritations, 
or upon some great and delicate cop. 
troversy with a foreign power, For 
once the machine is running in high, 
it evokes a kind of circular intoxicg. 
tion in which the excitement about the 
object of it all is made more furious 
by fresh excitement about the excite. 
ment itself. 

The old adage of our salad days 
about the curative effects of publicity 
under popular government seems rather 
naive in this age of publicity. The light 
we now throw on events can burn as 
well as heal, and somehow we shall 
have to learn to apply it gingerly. The 
question is whether we can. The per. 
fecting of the machinery wll not wait 
upon our acquiring the wisdom to use 
it. In all probability we shall only very 
slowly acquire the wisdom we need by 
trial and error in the use of the ma 
chine itself. The human mind is not 
prophetic enough to pursue the prob. 
lem and solve it theoretically in 
advance. There is no use grumbling 
then about the character of some of 
our hullabaloos. They should be re 
garded frankly as experiments. 

The philosophy which inspires the 
whole process is based on the theory, 
which is no doubt correct, that a great 
population under modern conditions is 
not held by sustained convictions and 
traditions, but that it wants and must 
have one thrill after another. Perhaps 
the appetite was always there. But the 
new publicity engine is _ peculiarly 
adapted to feeding it. We have yet to 
find out what will be the effect on 
morals and religion and popular gov- 
ernment when the generation is in 
control, which has had its main pub- 
lic experiences in the intermittent 
blare of these sensations. There is 
something new in the world of which 
we can but dimly apprehend the 
meaning. 

That it means the turning away of 
popular interest from a continuing 
interest in public affairs seems fairly 
clear. Whether-one is to regard this as 
a good thing or a bad depends, I sup- 
pose, at least upon one’s feeling about 
how desirable it is to have the people 
take a direct part in public affairs. I 
am inclined to ask myself whether in 
view of the technical complexity of 
almost all great public questions, it is 
really possible any longer for the mass 
of voters to form significant public 
opinions. The issues are not under- 
standable to anyone who will not give 
extraordinary effort to studying them. 
The usual rhetoric of politics has in 
the meantime gone stale, and it cannot 
begin to compete in vividness and 
human interest with the big spectacles 
of murder, love, death, and triumphant 
adventure which the new publicity 
is organized to supply. The man- 
agement of affairs tends, therefore, 
once again to rest in a governing class, 
a class which is not hereditary, which 
is without titles, but is none the less 
obeyed and followed. 
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_ High compression cars 
are here at last! — 


‘to ADVENT of Ethyl Gasoline has in the last year 
brought a new standard of automobile performance to hundreds 
of thousands of car owners. As an Ethyl user, you have had the 
benefits of greatly increased speed, more power on hills and heavy 


roads, quicker acceleration, and complete elimination of “knock.” 


But the real high compression automobile is here at last! 


Ethyl Gasoline has made it possible! 


Ride with Ethyl in a high compression motor and get the 
thrill of a lifetime. Ethyl Gasoline is available throughout the 
United States and Canada at pumps which display the “ETHYL” 


trademark. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION - 25 Broadway, New York City 


ETHYL GASOLINE 
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954 Chapel Street 
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Golden Amber (VF 575). Gob- 
lets, $18 doz. Finger Bowls, 
$22.50 doz. Finger Bowl 
Plates, $20 doz. Other items 
proportionately priced. All 
carried in open stock. 


Sparkling Beautiesin Glass 


and gorgeous displays of china and earthen- 
ware await you at PLUMMER’S! Lovely adorn- 
ments for the table possessing the mingled 
qualities of beauty and usefulness. ~~ 
PLUMMER’S—on 35th Street, a few doors 
off Fifth Avenue—has served the discrimi- 
nating for many years. An entire building 
(shortly to be augmented by the adjoining 
premises) is devoted to the most glorious 
display of glass and china one can find 
anywhere. And prices are always at the 
level where they should be. ~Those un- 
able to make their purchases in person 
because of distance or the lack of time, 
will find our Mail Order Department 
prompt and careful in filling orders. 
A new and brilliant catalog will be 
mailed on request to Department V F 


IMPORTERS OF 
Modern and Antique China and Glass 


7 East 35th Street, New York 
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Old Georgian Glassware in 


Wm H. PLUMMER 6G 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
36 Pratt Street 
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THE PARACHUTE 
In this sketch Drian’s aerial ladies float gracefully in the air 
with the artful aid of some exceedingly decorative parachutes 


Life on a Screen 
A Series of Tableaux by Drian 


RIAN screens, drawn with all the 

skill which this French artist can 
command, have stared out at New York 
night and day, during the past season. 
As a background for the newest of 
Paris gowns and accessories they deco- 
rated the show windows of Lord and 
Taylor’s on 5th Avenue. They formed 
the decorations for the smartest of the 
new night clubs, Roger Kahn’s Le 
Perroquet de Paris, providing New 
York with the reminiscent suggestion 
of the Champs Elysées. Drian has been 
everywhere. Not long ago we even 
found three or four of his sketches 


casually deposited in the lobby of 
the Graybar Building, the new home 
of Vanity Fair. They provided an 
appropriate and delightful welcome 
when we arrived in our new quarters, 
Drian’s screens, like all his work, are 
popular, but they are more than that, 
Exquisitely drawn, with the facility of 
an artist who is also a connoisseur, they 
provide an escape for a moment from 
the droning motors and roaring busses of 
New York, an escape to the green race 
tracks at Longchamps or Auteuil, or 
the quiet beauty of the Bois de Bou. 
logne as it murmurs in the twilight. 











THE RACES (Above) 
An impression of the grandstand at 
Longchamps or perhaps Auteuil as 
the chic audience starts forward to 
watch the start of the Steenlechase 














THE CABARET (Below) 
The femmes du monde and their me- 
ticulous cavaliers watch the dancing 
from a ringside table at a Pavilon in 
the incomparable Bois de Boulogne 
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S*SWIssS CHEESE 


IN MANCHEM LAND& WIRD SOGENANNTER 


HERGESTELLT, ABER DER ECHTE, FEINE 
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GESCHMACK 


FINDET SICH NUR IM SWITZERLAND CHE! a 
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“Importep Swiss CHEESE.” 

. You hear it across the 
counter or read it on the menu. 
But before you accept, ask— 

“Imported from where?”’ Do 
you realize that every dairy 
country in the world makes 
so-called ‘‘Swiss Cheese’’? 
Much of it is exported. The 
genuine, however, comes only 
from the land of its origin 
Switzerland, and is thus 
marked on the rind. 

No nation can give the fla- 
vor and richness to its prod- 
uct that Switzerland gives to 
its cheese. For no other na- 
tion has the same mile-high 
pastures—spicy grass and hay 
—pure, soft water from eternal 
snows. These special gifts of 
nature unite to create a supe- 
rior quality. What’s more, 
the Swiss cheese-maker has 
inherited the skill of his an- 
cestors and never varies from 
their high standards. 

Famous hotels and restau- 
rants which search the world 
for unusual foods and delica- 
cies serve Switzerland Cheese 
—by itself or as the ideal 


J WIT ZEK- 


ingredient in fondues, welsh hostesses insist on Switzerland 
rarcbit, soups and exquisite Cheese because they know it 
dishes which only a great is above the commonplace and 
chef can create. Fastidious always in accord with the 








: : 
It's a gorgeous cold-cut platter that Roger Cretaux serves at the Roosevelt in 
New York. S ? ham, beef, chicken and sausage .. . garnished with 
sprigs of cress or parsley . . . and always generous portions of Switzerland Cheese 


distinctive atmosphere of their 
social events. 

Try Switzerland Cheese. 
Have it for dessert with 
toasted crackers and the demi- 
tasse; or with fresh fruit. 
Serve it with salads—in soups 
—with cold meat. It blends 
deliciously with all foods and 
accentuates their flavors. 

The identifying mark of 
this rare cheese is found on 


the rind countless im- 
prints of the word * Switzer- 
land.’” Look for this word 


before you buy. There is but 
one quality of Switzerland 
Cheese, although it varies in 
its natural color from a cream 
to a butter-ycllow. This is 
due to the season of the year 
in which it is made. The eyes 
also may be larger in some 
cheeses than others, but the 
rare, truce flavor of Switzerland 
Cheese never varics. It is 
better to buy Switzerland 
Cheese in pound, half-pound, 
quarter- pound or ten-cent 
pieces instead of sliced thin. 
Swiss Cheese Association, 
Berne, Switzerland. 


AND CHEESE 


GENUIN I! SWISS CHEESE FROM SWITZERLAND 
AT A GLANCE YOU CAN IDENTIFY SWITZERLAND lle 
CHEESE. THE RIND IS STAMPED WITH COUNTLESS / 
IMPRINTS OF THE WORD “‘SWITZERLAND.' NO E 


A Swiss cheese-maker takes 
@ cheese to market on his 
head 


OTHER CHEESE CAN BE THUS MARKED. 








A homestead in the home- 
land of Switzerland Cheese 
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GENUINE WAMSUTTA SHIRTINGS ip ‘ 
IN NEW PATTERNS by KAHN of WORTH ST. 





vig, setts A 
» Ten of the new fall patterns of Wamsutta shirting fabrics are ee tS | 
} > : . ; ¥ wh eed 
shown here. Many of the best men’s outfitters and department < eae) 

‘ 5 . : ; , . ete 
»Y stores can show you all of these, and more, in a wide variety of O65 ol 


crisp new colors. 


You will find the Wamsutta “K.T. C.” label under the neckband 


of men’s and boys’ shirts and pajamas made by the leading 


~S 
» makers. It guarantees that the ‘fabric is genuine Wamsutta... 
SS that the pattern is an exclusive design by Kahn of Worth Street 
ie ees ee and that the workmanship is exceptional in every detail. 
Sy Woven by the makers of Wamsutta Percale Sheets and Pillow Cases 





Yy PRP ABP ARP ORE SRP ARP ARP, ADP AP OP BP SP RP SP RHP NIP SBP BP NBL SAPS SEB ABP SBP MBP BP OBL, SDP RBIS BP SBP EP ABP AP OBL OBI, SBP) KBP AP SBP) ABAD, ABP SBP) ODP, MIM 


Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford, Massachusetts « Kahn Textile Company, Inc. 33 Wort h Street, New York City 
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Ready... Action... CAMERA! 


Everyone can make good movies now 


AVE you ever made a mov- 

ing picture of your boy in 

H ¢ action? Just as he is today? 

As he never will be again? 

y And have you ever shown 

ee that movie in your own 

home, on your own silver 

screen? If you haven't, this message is ad- 
dressed to you. 

For the day of Home Movies is here. 
Now, thanks to years of research and ex- 
periment in the laboratories of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, you can make real movies 
of your children, your friends, or the places 
you go, with the complete assurance of pro- 
fessional results. 


Home Movie Making — Simplified 


Anyone who can take an ordinary snap-shot 
can make a Ciné-Kodak Movie. The 
camera is simplicity itself! No need 
to focus. No tripod. No grinding 
crank. Just sight it either from waist 
height or eye level. 

Then press the button. A shutter 
whirls inside and the film slides swiftly 
behind the ever-focused lens. In- 
stantly every action within the scene 

fore you, every changing sequence 
of light and shadow, every expression 
of personality is registered for all time 
00 a narrow strip of film. 


a 


KERKEEREES 


Now comes the greatest thrill of all. When 
the films are taken, your work is done. We 
develop them for you at no extra cost, and 
return them ready to run on your own screen. 

You simply place them in the Kodascope 
Projector . . . a remarkably ingenious device 
perfected by Eastman Scientists for throwing 
the moving pictures you have made onascreen. 

Just thread the projector and turn the 
switch. Then instantly . . . almost magic- 
ally . . . your screen leaps into action. The 
indescribable charm of your children’s ges- 
tures ... their smiles . . . their emotions 

. . their personality . . . are captured for 
all time on the film, to flash into light and 
live again in the quiet of a darkened room. 


~ Ciné-Kodak* 


Simplest of All Home Movie Cameras 





Ciné-Kodak embodies Eastman’s forty 
years’ experience in devising easy picture- 
making methods forthe amateur. Unbiased by 
the precedents and prejudices of professional 
cinema camera design, the men who made 
“still’’ photography so easy have now made 
home movie-making equally simple for you. 

To supplement your movie program, Kodak 
Cinegraphs, 100-foot reels covering a variety 
of subjects, are available at your dealer's. 
Price $7.50 per reel. You may also rent full 
length films of famous stars from the nearest 
Kodascope library. 


Complete Outfit Now Costs Only $140 


It’s not only easy to make your owa movies, 
but amazingly inexpensive. Today acomplete 
Ciné-Kodak outfit, for movie taking and pro- 
jection, may be had for as little as $140. This 
includes the Ciné-Kodak, the Koda- 
scope Projector and a Silver Screen. 
Ciné-Kodak weighs only 5 lbs. Loads 
in daylight with amateur standard 
(16 m/m) Ciné-Kodak safety film, in 
the yellow box. See your Kodak dealer. 


Eastman Kodak Co. Dept. VF -2,Rochester,N.Y. 


Please send me, FREE ard without obligation, 
the interesting Cin¢é-Kodak booklet telling me 
how I can easily make my own movies. 


Name... 
Address 

















Browning King & Co. 


New York—One East 45th St.—at Fifth Avenue 


STORES 


The Mohawk 
$5.00 : 


The Londoner 


$10.00 


HE new models in 

Mohawk, Strand 

and Londoner are now 

available at all Brown- 
ing-King stores. 


This season, as al- 
ways, these three hats 
are smart expressions of 
the best mode, and dis- 
tinguished examples of 
the fine fashioning that 
has brought them mark- 
edly wider favor every 
year. 


Note New Addresses: 


Chicago—Monroe & Wabash 
Princeton, New Jersey 


IN 25 PRINCIPAL CiTizZ£s 
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New Champions for Old 


(Continued from page 80) 


the championship was virtually and 
deservedly in his pocket. 

And now for Mr. John Ball, eight 
times champion, nearly sixty-five years 
old, who had in his career won ninety- 
nine championship matches and was to 
have one try at winning his hundredth. 
This most retiring of champions has 
had, I suppose, as much devoted adora- 
tion as any player that ever lived and 
on this day the Hoylake air was heavily 
charged with hero-worship. 

There was one person for whom I 
felt thoroughly sorry and that was Mr. 
Ball’s opponent, Mr. Abercrombie. 
He must have known that there was 
not a man, woman or child on the links 
who did not, in a friendly way, wish 
him and his ball at the bottom of the 
deepest bunker in all Hoylake. I must 
say he bore it manfully. He is a good 
player and he played his game, and 
he won the match. Mr. Ball had said 
to a friend the night .before that he 
thought he should be all right if only 
he could drive. By the irony of fate he 
was beaten because he could not hole 
the short putts. On the second green he 
had a very short one to win the hoie. 
He went at it as if he wanted to get it 
over quickly and he missed it. He missed 
several more afterwards. He had a 
weakness in that direction in his prime 
but then he could and did atone for it by 
some tremendous thrust. With the 
years the thrust has naturally departed. 
Mr. Ball lost the match on the six- 
teenth green and he had then missed 
four putts which could be called quite 
short. There are always “ifs” in a golf 
match but this was a tragic “if”. 

If only he had not missed them! 

The rest of his game was really a 


liberal education to the watchers, 
swung his club as easily and grag, 
fully and truly as a boy and if he haq 
as was natural, lost much length yet 
now and again he came out of his 
shell. The fourteenth hole is 490 yar, 
long and Mr. Ball was five yards pag 
the pin in two shots. The ground wa 
hard and the breezefavouring, but stil}! 

There were some eminently chara. 
teristic shots of his. At the second 
hole for instance, there is a crog, 
bunker close in front of the hole 
Other people have to take mashie 
niblicks or “spade” mashies and then 
they cannot make the ball stop, Mr, 
Ball, in some incredible way of his 
own, used to play this stroke with g 
rather straight faced iron. He did jt 
again now and the ball stopped as if 
tethered by a string. 

The hole that I particularly wanted 
to see him play was the fourth which 
is called the “Cop”. It is a one-shot 
hole and with the wind blowing from 
right to left it is intensely difficult 
to keep the ball near the hole. Ordi- 
nary mortals either hold it up too 
much and are bunkered on the right 
or fail to hold it up at all so that it 
bounds far over on the left. Years ago 
Mr. Ball was asked how to play this 
shot and answered, “Well, you pull it 
and slice it”. The wind was blowing 
just as it should on this day: Mr. 
Abercrombie duly did what ordinary 
mortals do and went over on the left; 
Mr. Ball’s shot cleft the wind like an 
arrow, almost shaved the flag-stick 
and finished eight yards past the pin. 
And then he took three putts—but no 
matter, the old shot had been played 
once more and in the grand manner. 


Biography of an Anglo-American Child 


(Continued from page 64) 


tyrant race now gone to the dogs, and 
was embarrassed accordingly. 

At the same time, however, he felt that 
a certain loyalty was due to his home. 
And to reconcile this loyalty with the 
other loyalty at school, he worked out 
a scheme. It was a scheme that is as old 
as the world, a scheme that men have 
always used to cover a variety of com- 
plications. Simply the idea of the dual 
personality. He decided to live a double 
life. He would be 100% American at 
school and 100% British at home. 
What he really felt, didn’t matter. 
Nobody seemed to care. But it was ex- 
pedient in Rome, to do as the Romans. 

I stumbled on this secret one Sat- 
urday morning while he was out in the 
garden with some local friends. His 
voice, every “A” flattened, wafted 
through the windows. 

“Leapin’ lizards!” he was bellowing, 
“Ya big boob, waddaya mean—copper- 
head! It’s only a grass snake, ya sap. 
Sock him on the bean.” 

Five minutes later he walked into 
the house, and, in the best Oxford, 
demanded, “I say, could I have a 
glahss of wawter.” 

Last summer—he was eight then— 
we spent several months in our native 
land. It was all new to him—he was 
three when he was last there. He was 
interested—like an American tourist. 
As the ship passed the Lizard we 
came close to an enormous battle 
cruiser which flew the White Ensign 
at her stern. He observed her quite 


respectfully; his first tangible proof 
that there really was a British Navy. 
But there was no sentiment about him. 
Facts were what he wanted. Plymouth 
Harbour at dawn, just before landing, 
a picture that brought lumps to the 
throats of his parents, reminded him 
of Staten Island, and he thought New 
York Bay was bigger. While his 
parents were drinking in the Devon 
scenery, the red cliffs, the little 
squared fields, the immemorial villages, 
he was grumbling about the train, 
the service, the lack of ice-water. 

He is back again in America now, 
continuing to lead his double existence. 
Later on, when he goes to his English 
Public School, he will probably continue 
to be an Anglo-American. Then, as 
now, he will adapt himself, (as children 
do, better than the‘r elders) to any diffi 
culties he may meet. And the Anglo- 
American child has many difficulties. 

Someone once said that if @ 
Spaniard, an Irishman, an Italian, @ 
Frenchman, a Greek, in fact a mem 
ber of almost any foreign nation, 
were to get up and announce pub- 
licly that his nation is the greatest 
nation on earth, no one would mind in 
the least. He would be merely patted 
on the back and smiled upon indul- 
gently. But let an Englishman say ™ 
in America, and the fur begins to fly. 
Or let an American say it in Europe, 
and, once again the fur begins to fly. 

May not the reason for this be thet 
both are right? 
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On ee ee 


avorites on Fifth Avenue. Famous wherever Fashion 
gathers. Marlboro—the cigarette of Character. 


It combines the zest the seasoned smoker desires 
with the rare mildness all smokers appreciate. 


Always Fresh — Wrapped in Heavy Foil. 


MARLBORO 


CIGARETTES 
(Hild as May 





Marlboro Bridge Score mailed free upon request. 






Also Obtainable 
In Canada 


Created by PHILIP MORRIS & CO., Ltd., Inc. ---- 44 West 18th Street, Dept. P. New York City 
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The Shops of Oanity Fair 
FINEST OXFORD SPORTS SHIRTS 


In White, 
BlueorTan 
Custom Built 





By Yamatoya 


= Handicrafters 
oO ¢ in Japan 
>@ 

f $5.50. 


When ordering, 
State Colour, 
Neck Size and 
g Sleeve Length. 


G:0:0-0 





Pure Silk Gum Twill Foulard Ties 
A Hundred colours and designs 
$2.25 each or six for $12.00. 


Coloured Brochure on request. 





NEW YORK 


557 FIFTH AVENUE 








Back in town? Your 
steps turn easily to 
Sherry’ s 


ootHinc indeed after the 

feverish pace of the first 
Fall days in town is the 
delightful “five o'clock” at 
Sherry’s. Here appetising 
sandwiches, pastry or petits 
fours may be chosen to ac- 
company the amber tea, so 


daintily served. . . . Here too 
are candies as only Sherry 
can make them . . . and a 


variety of imported oddities 
to deck your home table. 


CUI 


300 Park Avenue 
Fifth Avenue at 58th Street 
373 Fifth Avenue 
The Waldorf-Astoria 
New York 

















THE EGYPTIAN HERON 
height 41,” length 8” 


BRONZE MASCOTS 


Exclusively 
for the radiator cap 
of fine cars. 


Each a sculptor’s masterpiece. 
Designed for strength and beauty. 
Hand tooled bronze finished in 
silver. Priced from $10. 


Wrile for booklet. 
NEAL TANQUARY & Co. 


351 South Norton Avenue 
Los Angeies, California 








Three Broadway Close-Ups 


(Continued from page 75) 


He consistently loses every piece of 
jewelry with which he adorns him- 
self. 

He has a 250-acre ranch near Den- 
ver where he intends to spend his 
days after retirement. 

Having learned from experience 
that good jazz musicians are tem- 
peramental, he found a way to make 
them behave. If a saxophonist, for in- 
stance, becomes too conceited Paul 
hires another of the species—just as 
capable—and seats him next to the 
“prima donna”. The “prima donna”, 
then realizing that he is not indispen- 
sable, immediately becomes a very good 
boy. 

He has to have his valet put on 
and take off his shoes. 

When he was playing in the Scan- 
dals, one of the principal girls in the 
company made him a declaration of 
violent love. He was very much em- 
barrassed. 

He eats very little for one of his 
size. 

He tells interminable, yet amusing, 
smoking-car stories in somewhat the 
literary manner of James Branch 
Cabell. 

He was an intimate friend of the 
late Victor Herbert, and admires 
his music. 

He once enlisted in the Navy. 


At JoLson 


Al Jolson never took a singing 
lesson until he was past thirty-five, and 
then he took no more than _half-a- 
dozen. They didn’t hurt his voice. 

Though the most sure-fire performer 
on the stage, he yet suffers more from 
stage-fright on opening nights than 
the rankest amateur. 

He never laughs at a joke except 
to be polite. If the joke happens to be 
really witty, he looks at the raconteur 
with a perfectly straight face, and 
says, “That’s very funny.” However, 
he laughs uproariously at clowns. 

At a benefit in the Century Theatre 
during war-time, he had his most difh- 
cult assignment. George M. Cohan 
had just “stopped the show”, and 


Caruso was to follow Cohan. The 
greatest of all tenors concluded his 
turn by singing Over There in English. 
The audience went wild. The cheers 
and applause continued after Caruso 
had returned to his box. Jolson was 
to appear next. How could he follow 
such a demonstration? Suddenly he 
appeared before the footlights, and, 
holding up ene hand, whistled shrilly. 
The clamor ceased. Jolson looked at 
them, rubbed his hands together in a 
businesslike manner and said, “Now 
you're going to hear some singing!” 
Caruso laughed as heartily as the rest. 

He is highly superstitious. He 
knocks on wood frequently. 

He loses an average of four pounds 
every performance. He regains it with 
about six hours’ sleep. 

He is good-natured; but on occa- 
sion he displays a furious temper. 
When in this state, he has a pretty 
fair right hook. 

He has to read something in order 
to get to sleep. Usually he selects a 
newspaper. 

He likes to play Hearts with his 
friends. He makes elaborate alibis if 
he loses and gloats if he wins— 
which he usually does. 

He is very democratic. He will ge- 
nially return the greeting of a perfect 
stranger. 

He has about 400 neckties. He 
wears perhaps six of them—one at a 
time, of course. 

He cracks his knuckles when he is 
particularly nervous. 

He owns a goodly share of the St. 
Louis National Baseball Club. 

He will not sleep in a hotel room 
one of whose windows opens on a 
fire-escape. 

He originates many of the remarks 
that get him his biggest laughs. 

He was a close friend of Harding’s 
and Wilson’s. He knows Coolidge and 
thinks he is a great president. 

I always tell him, to the accompani- 
ment of jeers and catcalls, that his 
greatest artistic achievement was his 
discovery of the songwriter, B. G. 
De Sylva. 








English Shorts 
Cool, long-wearing and smart 


ae \ 








(back mew) 


NGLISH shorts, as first introduced to 

America by Hutchinson, are the ul- 
timate in fine underwear. Although widely 
~~ imitated, they cannot be duplicated because 
of three exclusive features. 


1. Each pair is hand tailored in our own 
workrooms from a pattern which ensures the 
utmost comfort at no sacrifice of smartness. 
2. Perfect fit is assured by the small but- 
ton-down belt in the back. 

3. These shorts are made from the finest 
imported custom shirtings which are greatly 
superior in appearance and durability to 
ordinary underwear matcrials. 

They are available, ready to wear in prac- 
tically all solid colours, colored stripes and 
plain white. To wear with them, we recom- 
mend shirts of fine white Swiss-knit cotton. 


In ordering, ‘ng give waist and chest measurements— 
and state co 


jour preferences. Prices postpaid: shorts, as 


above, $2.50; shirts, as above, $1.00; silk-rayon shirts, $2.00. 


Established 1899 


frutehinson 


15 East 40th St., New York 


Shirtmakers—Importers— Haberdas hers 
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Furniture from Lans Madi- 
son Avenue Galleries — 


that “something more” 
that distinguishes smart in- 
teriors. Our interior dec- 
orating service is under 
the personal direction of 


Lans Madison Ave. Galleries 
554 Madison Ave. at 55th St, 











Bulbs 
Blue 
Green 
Orange 
Red 





New French Perfume Sprays 


Porcelain Elephants in White or 
Brown with bulbs in either Blue, 
Orange, Red or Green with GILT 
MOUNTS. Particularly _ practical 
for travelling or carrying in pocket- 
book as the nozzle is tightly closed 
by a removable screw stopper. 

As Bridge Prizes and Souvenirs 
they are unique and the quality is 
of the best. 


$3.50 each 
Postage Paid 
MRS. F. M. CARLETON 
21 E. 55th Street 
New York City 








Vogue's 
Book of Etiquette 
by the Editors of Vogue 


treats of social conven- 
tions with a distinction 
and charm that no other 
book on the subject may 
even claim to possess. 


You will be glad to own 
this book, which pro- 
nounces with the au- 
thority of Vogue's long 
experience as the arbiter 
of social contacts. 


On sale at good bookstores or 
by mail; $4 postpaid 
VOGUE 


GREENWICH CONNECTICUT 
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ae! sleeves are cut with a generous ful- full, loose-hanging coat for informal 
— ness at the shoulder and taper to- day wear. Raglan shoulders will be 
wards the wrist. Although the much exploited in this latter group. 
two-button sacque coat has hereto- In this connection, however, it must be TUX: E ‘D O ‘S 
fore been considered a typical summer pointed out that the true Raglan 
garment, the excellent lines achieved should give a sloping effect to the 
by the two button sacque suit have shoulders, whereas the trend in sacque 
been carried over to the fall and win- coats is toward square shoulders. The 
ter models. Among the smartest of the coat with Raglan shoulders therefore, 
new fall lounge suits none is in better ought to become more popular in ul- 
taste than the two button single-  sters and great coats. Overcoats of the 
| breasted jacket. Waistcoats for the Chesterfield type will not be exagger- 
e ay coming season offer more leeway in ated in length and, while the general 
Appointment choice than ever before. Single and effect is tubular, they will not be as 
double-breasted waistcoats may both extreme in cut as the tubular coat 
S be said to be smart. But the smart of several seasons ago. The more 
Fine Riding & effect of these waistcoats is entirely formal trend which is becoming 
Canes Drivin up to the individual. The single- evident in men’s fashions is well LIDO-PEAK—The ultra-fine in 
: breasted waistcoat undoubtedly is the  jJlustrated in Inverness coats for in- Dinner Coats as seen at the exclusive 
Sticks W hips of most becoming one to the average fig- formal wear. supper clubs and amongst the Smart 
Set. Favored by New York’s best 
and Every dressed men. Exclusive Banks Model. 
Umbrellas Description Lipo Tux $55 LIDO ULTRA $65 
SWAINE# ADENEY Banks Sne. 
185 Piccadilly, 562 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 
a LONDON + ENGLAND Entrance on 46 
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NG GEORGE V. ; 
To H. M. Ki By Appointment 





We carry one of the largest Collec- 
tions of Genuine Antique Furniture 
jn the world. 25 years’ experience 


Manor House, SULGRAVE, ENG. 
Home of George Washington’s An- 
cestors restored by us in 1920. 


Specialty:—Replicas of old furniture designs. 


GILL & REIGATE, 11». 
73 to 77 OXFORD STREET, 
&7SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1. 


















For the Well-Dressed Man 


ion. After several seasons the notched 
lapel has once more come into its own. 
During the past few seasons the peaked 
lapel has been used on both single and 
double-breasted lounge suits. It now 
appears but rarely in the mode, except 
in a few examples, notably the double- 
breasted jacket, where it rightfully 
belongs. The notched lapel for single- 
breasted lounge suits is the outstand- 
ing style feature of the coming fall 
and winter. The peaked lapel still 
continues to be used on double-breasted 
lounge suits, although a few of the 


notched lapel. Otherwise the general 
effect of lounge suits is much the 
same as during the past seasons. 
Shoulders, while not exaggerated in 
width, still give the much sought 
after square effect. The length of 
jackets of lounge suits is normal. Fol- 
lowing the style of custom-made suits, 


URNISHERS (Continued from page 90) 
- 
& DECORATORS velopments in the latest trend of fash- _ ure, but the double-breasted waistcoat BROM LEY'S ;} 


will find great favor with those men 
who have a flair for dress and who 
have the type of figure that can carry 
it off to advantage. Vanity Fair recom- 
mends that the man who is stocky of 
build confine himself to the single- 
breasted waistcoat, as only a man 
who is tall and slender can success- 
fully wear the double-breasted waist- 
coat. Among the _ single-breasted 
waistcoats in the collections of the 
ready-to-wear manufacturers the waist- 
coat with lapels is notable. In all cases 
where a lapel waistcoat is shown, the 


godin telgpledd te = Ba more extreme models of double- lapels are identical with the lapels of Tan Russia calf or 
a e . . . 
emicon Museums. Washington breasted suits are showing the the jacket. Trousers continue to be black French wax 


full and show a leaning toward the 
“peg-top” variety of a by-gone age, 
with the fulness tapering from the 
knee to the cuff. 

Overcoats, generally speaking, can 
be divided into two classes. The Ches- 
terfield type of overcoat for formal 
day and evening town wear, and the 
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The Wales 


A narrow toe wing- 
tip shoe made for us 
by one of England’s 
foremost bootmak- 
ers, now favored by 
the man abouttown. 


calf. Mail orders 
promptly filled. 


50 





S WEST FORTY-SIXTH STREET, N.Y. 

















WOVEN MADRAS 
CUSTOM TAILORED 


SHIRTS 


An excellent weave of colour threads in the 
warp and pure white threads in the woof 
woven to give a pleasant soft effect to the 
solid colour. Illustration shows magnified 


weave. 


With plain bosom and box center pleat down en- 





tire front, six buttons. French cuffs. Neckband. he 
Two starched matching collars. Blue, Tan and Grey. ST ANDREWS 
By mail postpaid $4. each 12 50 with the perfect 
With plain bosom as above but with collar stance, non-slip 


attached and barrel cuffs. Blue, Tan and Grey. 
By mail postpaid $4. each 
With two continuous pleats on each side dis 
appearing into the flare of the skirt thus eliminating 
the usual bosom line. French cuffs. Neckband. 
Two starched matching collars. Blue, Tan and 


St. Andrew sole. Soft, pliable 

Scotch gorse calf. Leather lined. 

Designed by players who know; 

can be worn on street or links. 
For men and women. 





Golf ro S 








Tailored by Luxenberg to ent those rigid Grey. 2 
fae genes, Cetanded hy the a he iat By mail postpaid $5. each 4 
w t t 
ag as, sneer —* . me 4 State style, size of neckband, collar, length of sleeves arae 
made-to-measure. desired. 
= $39.50 $42.50 $45.00 
f School, Two ee eee. Reasonable Rates : lbert Leonard G OU eo 
INCORPORA corge pritish F ° AIL 


ORDERS FILLED 
Booklet of other Styles on Request 
122 West 45th Street, New York 


CLOTHES 


; 37 Union Square, New York 


608 Madison Avenue.at 58" Street, 


Importers Gentlemen’s Furnishings 


New York 


Shirtmakers 























Between 16th & 17th Sts. 
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THE PERFECT FITTING SWEATER 











than a fitting sty 
ORE m insures trim fi ocia 
permafit sea edom you ass' 


all the comfort @ 


. re fl d play 
with color patterns 4 ollywood P 
ood sweater aaa originally 20° | 
‘ ty 
all aah Laat everywne b J rry J Inc., | 
ours, . n e at) pe 
Made from a and made : : California. 
At good sare " geles Street, Los inant 
ng 


th Los 
Boys’ sizes $5.00 






i DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, JR., young film star, 
. wearing Jerry-J sweater—Hollywood Model. 





e 
ect-Fitting Sweater 
with permafit seam 
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A Far-Western Union 


(Continued from page 78) 


New York June 13 


George Wilde 
Racquet Club Philadelphia 


WERE OFF 
Frances 


Newark June 13 


Mrs Richard Wilton 
37 East 72nd Street New York N Y 
DECIDED TO STAY HERE TONIGHT 
AND GET GOOD EARLY START 
TOMORROW 
Richard 


Newark June 13 


Secretary Automobile Club of America 
12 East 53rd Street New York N Y 
PLEASE SEND ME SPECIAL DELIVERY 


KINGS ARMS HOTEL LARGE SCALE 
MAP OF NEWARK 


Richard Wilton 
Lake Hopatcong June 14 


Reliable Compass Corporation 


124 West 43rd Street New York N Y 
YOUR COMPASS UTTERLY INCORRECT 
Richard Wilton 


Indianapolis June 15 


Miss Frances Wilton 

Claridge Hotel St Louis 
WOULD HAVE CAUGHT YOU TODAY 
BUT SHIRLEY THE CHEVROLET WAS 
FEELING THE HEAT A LITTLE 
CONFIDENT ILL SEE YOU TOMORROW 


George 


Newark June 15 


George Wilde 
Racquet Club Philadelphia 
WE REACHED THIS DEAR OLD PLACE 
AGAIN TONIGHT MUCH TO OUR 
SURPRISE FATHER WAS MAKING FOR 
PITTSBURGH HE SAYS HIS MAPS ARE 
WRONG YOU HAD BETTER STOP AND 
WAIT FOR US 
Frances 


Newark June 15 


Mrs Richard Wilton 
37 East 72nd Street New York N Y 
RETURNED HERE TO FETCH SUIT CASE 
LEFT BEHIND MAKING VERY EARLY 
START TOMORROW 
Richard 


St Louis June 16 


Miss Frances Wilton 
Royal Hotel Kansas City 
BITTERLY DISAPPOINTED NOT TO 
OVERTAKE YOU TODAY BUT SHIRLEY 
HAD A COUGH POSITIVELY SEE YOU 
TOMORROW 
George 


Richmond Va June 16 


George Wilde 
Racquet Club Philadelphia 
MORE UTTERLY LOST THAN EVER 
BUT WE MAY STRIKE RIGHT ROAD 
SOON YOU HAD BETTER DRIVE BACK 
EAST AND MEET US 
Frances 


Richmond Va June 16 


Mrs Richard Wilton 
37 East 72nd Street New York N Y 
THOUGHT WE WOULD LOOK IN ON 
THIS OLD HISTORIC TOWN STARTING 
FOR WEST EARLY TOMORROW 
Richard 


Kansas City June |; 


Miss Frances Wilton 
Berkeley Hotel Albuquerque 
SHIRLEY VERY TIRED PLEASE 
LINGER A LITTLE 
George 


Gordonsville Va June }7 


Mrs Richard Wilton 
37 East 72nd Street New York Ny 
THIS IS SUCH A BEAUTIFUL SPOT 


WE ARE GOING TO STAY HERE A 
FEW DAYS 


Richard 


Gordonsville Va June 17 


Regal Motor Car Company 
Broadway at 70th Street 
New York N Y 
PLEASE FORWARD NEW FRONT 


SPRINGS IMMEDIATELY LIMPING 
GARAGE GORDONSVILLE VIRGINIA 


Richard Wilton 


Gordonsville Va June 17 
George Wilde 
Racquet Club Philadelphia 
CAR BEGINNING TO DISINTEGRATE 
PROBABLY HERE FOR GOOD | DO 
HOPE YOU ARE GETTING MY 
TELEGRAMS YOU HAD BETTER DRIVE 
HERE AND MEET US 
Frances 


Albuquerque June 2! 
Miss Frances Wilton 
Good Eats Inn Flagstaff Arizona 


COULDNT YOU USE YOUR BRAKES 
JUST OCCASIONALLY 
George 


Flagstaff June 23 
Miss Frances Wilton 
Plaza Hotel Los Angeles 
BITTERLY DISAPPOINTED NOT TO 
CATCH YOU WILL ARRIVE SHIRLEY 
WILLING TOMORROW 
George 


New York June 24 
Richard Wilton 
Limping. Garage Gordonsville Va 
REGRET UNABLE TO SUPPLY FRONT 


SPRINGS EXPECT SHIPMENT EARLY 
NEXT MONTH 


Regal Motor Car Company 
Gordonsville June 24 


Mrs Richard Wilton 
37 East 72nd Street New York N Y 
HAVE DECIDED THIS CAR IS NO GOOD 


STOP RETURNING HOME BUT TRIP 
HAS BEEN LOVELY 


Richard 
Los Angeles June 25 


Miss Frances Wilton 
37 East 72nd Street New York N Y 
1 AM HERE AT THE PLAZA WHERE 


ON EARTH ARE YOU 
George 


New York June 25 


George Wilde 
Hotel Plaza Los Angeles Cal 
WE ARE HERE WE NEVER REALLY 


GOT STARTED 
Frances 


(Unfortunately the telegraph company 
was prevented by certain Federal stat 
utes from transmitting Mr. Wilde’s 
final and answering telegram.) 
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cAnnouncing 
The Virginian! 


Silver with a beauty 
born of Old Virginia 






MANN 
Reca 









Doorway of The Lloyd 
House, Alexandria, 
Virginia.The Virginian 
Pattern was designed 
‘ after the same archi- 
tectural style, 









HAT lovely dreams, what beautiful sentiment are 
expressed in this new Pattern—The Virginian! 
Inviting doorways of old Colonial mansion-houses, with 


their transomed tops and pillared sides, are so vividly 
portrayed in this wonderful design. 


The Virginian—made in famous Heirloom Plate—is a 
triumph of the silversmith. It has charm; it harmonizes 
with the appointments of the most luxurious table. 
Beauty and usefulness it has of an enduring kind. 


At your jeweler’s. Or write for booklet showing pieces 
and prices, and name of nearest dealer. 


Virginian Pattern—Dessert Spoon 


Grom, Generation to Generation Satan aD 
Teaspoons . . . six—$3.75 





FOE 3: 26. 6 eu 0 six— 7.50 
Knives (Stainless) six—12.00 
Gift boxes and chests 


CIhe VIRGINIAN 


WM. A. ROGERS, LTD. NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


New York Chicago Ne San Francisco Toronto 
2 Ria am BS 
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|EW/And youll like it 
SILMOUETILC 


DOUGLASS 


IN As the modern 
Sis ! watch is thin. 

Specifically, 365 
thousandths of an inch thin. A 
lighter that fits your vest pocket 
without a bulge, the new Sil- 
houette Douglass. 


Automatic, as all Douglasses 
are, it lights at the mere press 
of a trigger—as great a conve- 
nience as the self-starter on your 


car. Dependable. 


The Douglass is famous for 
its precision, and no working 





part has been reduced in size 
for the Silhouette model; none 
had to be, because of its unique 
design—every part set in one 
straight line. 


Gleaming metalsand fine leath- 
ers complete the beauty of the 
Silhouette Douglass offered at 
prices from $10 to $1000. (Prices 
on standard Douglasses begin at 
$5.) Stop in today at your jewel- 
er’s or the best tobacconist’s you 
know and pick the one that 
strikes your fancy. 


The Douglass Lighter 


Press the trigger—there’s your light 


- . 


Asktoseethenewwindshield attachment ' 
for standard Douglasses, it's a wonder 


SPONSORED by 


WRIGLEY BLDG., 





Use Douglass Lighter Fluid cr 
aviation gasoline 


HARGRAFT 
CHICAGO 
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The Theory and Lizzie Borden 


(Continued from page 56) 


slaughter in the Borden house focussed 
and held the eyes of this country as no 
other trial ever did before or since. 
The fact that no weapon was ever pro- 
duced by the police and no testimony 
ever admitted pointing to any splotch 
of blood on Lizzie Borden sent her out 
into the world on the arm of her 
minister, a free woman, an innocent 
heiress. 

So, since the state has no second 
chance against the incompetence of a 
prosecution, the bias of a judge nor 
the folly of a jury, the Borden case 
passed into history, leaving the house- 
holds of this country hopelessly divided 
as to the guilt of the inscrutable daugh- 
ter whom the police had accused. 
There were those who felt it was not 
humanly possible for this young woman, 
with all the bad will in the world, to 
have accomplished the murder and 
effaced every evidence of her guilt 
(who would have thought the old-man 
had had so much blood in him?) in 
the few fleeting moments when no eye 
was on her. There were as many others 
who found it even harder to imagine 
how some motiveless stranger could 
have entered, struck, and gone his 
way without Lizzie seeing or hearing 
him, even though, as she calmly swore 
at the inquest, she had elected to 
spend that critical quarter of an hour 
in a solitary and prolonged visit to 
the sweltering loft out in the barn. 

This cleavage of opinion has per- 
sisted to this day and it is that which 
has kept the Borden case alive long 
after those who attended the trial had 
themselves followed old man Borden 
to the churchyard. The Elwell case, 
for instance, and the gaudy, yellow- 
back killings out in De Russey’s Lane 
fade from memory, dull as a fox chase 
when the scent has been lost. 

Within the past few years, I have 
heard a great and profoundly wise 
man argue earnestly that Lizzie Borden 
was innocent but it is impossible to 
read Edmund Pearson’s analysis of the 
case without seeing that he at least 
had no reasonable doubt of her guilt. 
His fascinating chronicle of the Bor- 
den murders—the finest thing of its 
kind I ever read—is the first chapter 
in Studies in Murder and it is so inex- 
orable an indictment of the late Miss 
Lizzie Borden that at least one Fall 
River bookseller refused to allow the 
horrid tome to be sold from his 
shelves, thus in one gesture expressing 
loyalty towards a fellow townswoman 
and tactful consideration of a customer 
who ordered liberally from him every 
year. 

So it was to one of the great mystery 
stories in the American legend that 
the willis of the Borden sisters were 
lately added as an appendix. They 
had lived estranged for more than a 
quarter of a century, Lizzie standing 


her ground in a large, ugly, shuttered 
house in her own Fall River, Emma 
moving over to Newmarket, N. , 
whence she made two trips a year up 
to Boston, once in the Spring to put 
her fur coat in storage and once in the 
Fall to take it out again. Emma's 
death followed nine days after the 
death of her more distinguished sister, 
They each left a considerable fortune, 
for the Borden girls came into some 
hundreds of thousands by the sudden 
and (to him, at least) unexpected 
death of their acquisitive father, 

What will interest the psychologists 
most is the evidence in Lizzie Borden's 
will that she has spent much of her 
recluse life in animal rescue work 
Half her residuary estate seals a 
friendship formed in that work. Then 
she made two bequests to charity, but 
neither beneficiary was an organiza. 
tion touched by merely human woe, 
The sum of $2,000 went to the Animal 
Rescue League of Washington, D, €: 
and the sum of $30,000 went to the 
Animal Rescue League of Fall River, 
I think O. Henry would have smiled a 
knowing smile. 

This statement of the theory and 
Lizzie Borden is set down here as a 
forecast of what the psychologists 
would say. Personally I have no 
patience with such codified interpre. 
tation of human vagaries, certainly 
not with this particular crotchet. These 
pundits would have thrown St. Thomas 
into the Assisi lock-up and have given 
Androcles a mighty bad name. I most 
earnestly disown them. For my own 
part, I can think right off of a dozen 
people (names furnished on request) 
whom I would rather kick than any 
dog that ever bayed the moon. And 
was it not in a benefit in behalf of 
sundry animal protective societies that 
I once donned the costume of Henry 
VIII and endured the pangs of being 
hissed for four minutes? It was. 

No, I am merely outlining a stand- 
ard theory and so enamoured are 
theorists of their notions that the 
single line in Emma Borden’s will also 
leaving ‘a few paltry thousands to still 
another animal rescue league would 
probably have led the aforesaid Sheriff 
Plunkett into promptly charging the 
older sister as an accessory before the 
fact. One can almost sketch the 
scenario of the indictment. Emma, of 
course, stood to profit as much as 
Lizzie by the murders, and the Sheriff, 
I am sure, would have us believe that 
her absence from Fall River when the 
slaughter was accomplished was no 
accident at all but that she had been 
packed off by the sterner sister. “In- 
firm of purpose, give me the kitchen- 
poker. Go you to Fairhaven.” 

Lizzie Borden was buried beside 
her father. In her will, she set aside 
$500 for the care of his grave forever 
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On the heights of 


MODERN sinokers have in Camel such 
tobaccos and blending as were never of- 
fered in cigarettes before, regardless of 
price. Camels may be had everywhere— 
because they please the taste of smokers 
everywhere. Money cannot buy choicer 
tobaccos than you get in this famous ciga- 
rette, and the blend is so mellow and 
smooth that there is never a tired taste, no 
matter how many you may choose to light. 


The producers of Camel, the country’s 
largest tobacco organization, concentrate 





contentment... 


all their purchasing and manufacturing 
resources in this one brand of cigarettes. 
Into it goes their undivided pride and skill 
to produce such a smoke as the world has 
never known before. 

The result of Camel’s quality is its lead- 
ership among cigarettes. Modern smokers, 
won by its choice tobaccos, by its ever- 
dependable taste and fragrance, have 
awarded it first place. You're invited to 
modern smoking enjoyment. 


**Have a Camel!” 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON - SALEM, N. C. 











“The Choice 
Gultivated °Taste 








i, | CAR whose beauty, appointments and 
performance have placed it at once in the 


company of the clite. 


And yet as rugged to resist wear as cliffs resist 


the sea. 


It was inevitable that this car would come. 
It was logical that rich experience, vast and 
modern plant facilities, and farsighted, pro- 
gressive management should produce it. 

Today—wherever quality cars are owned— 
you will find a growing enthusiasm for this 


distinguished Six by Dodge Brothers 
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—for up-to-date facts 


Because even the best of bonds may be 
affected by changing conditions, an occa- 
sional check-up is a sensible precaution. A 
slight revision of holdings may beadvisable 
to strengthen your investment position. 
Vast stores of up-to-date facts on invest- 
ments are available to you at National 
City offices in fifty leading cities. Our ex- 
perienced bond men will analyze your 
present holdings or help you select addi- 
tional investments. 





The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES - INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES - INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS 
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512 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





BESIDES MERCHANDISE 


It is how well we please our Customers 
rather than how much we sell that always 
concerns us most. Our large Clientele is’ 
due to this as well as:to the Quality and 


Those men who take pride in dressing well, who realize the Distinctive Character of our Merchandise. 


importance of well-fitting smart shoes, will appreciate this Peiieh und. Enghih Shirtinga:. Neckwear, 
model with its rocker bottom effect. A super-fitting oxford Hosiery, Robes and Other Requisites. 
of style and quality. Fashioned in a fine grade of mellow 
tan or black calfskin. 


"THOMPSON BROS. SHOE eC 
FINE SHOEMAKERS : 
BROCKTON 








CAMPELLO, MASS. 


Write Write 


po . Sulhka & Company 





512 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK : 
* LONDON PARIS 
27 OLD BOND STREET 2 RUE DOE CASTIGLIONE ee 
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GOLF SHOES 


RENCHSHRINER & URKER 


he in. 
JOHNNY 
ons S 


Style 645 


$1000 PRIZE 
Best Dressed Golfer 
in National Open 


OPEN OPEN 


F you can’t be a Johnny Farrell—a Gene Sarazen, 
Leo Diegel, or Harry Cooper—do the next best 
thing and wear their choice of golf shoes—““TWIN 
GRIPS”! You’ll enjoy discovering how much these 
shoes can help your game and add to your appearance. 


With comfort, style and wearing qualities ‘‘built- 
in.” Just step into a pair of ‘““Twin-Grips” and step 
out on the course to play better golf—locking and 
feeling like a champion. 


When downtown tomorrow or next day, why not 
visit one of our shops? Say ‘““TWIN-GRIPS”’ to the 
manager and he’ll place before you the most hand- 
some array of golf shoes you’ve ever seen. 


Or write Golf Department, 61 Melcher St., 
Boston, for folder showing latest styles. 


This mark on the soles of shoes identifies 
them as genuine Goodyear Welts. 


RETAIL SHOPS 


BROOKLYN 
367 Fulton St. 


KANSAS CITY 


CHICAGO 
106 Michigan Ave. (S.) 
16 S. Dearborn St. 


NEW YORK 
350 Madison Ave. 
153 Broadway 


131 West 42nd St. 1002 Walnut St. BOSTON 
365 Broadway MINNEAPOLIS 212 Washington St. 
1263 Broadway 3 South 7th St PHILADELPHIA 
1843 Broadway 4 100 South 16th Street 
one ST. PAUL CLEVELAND 
Agencies in other 339 Robert St. 1935-1945 E. 9th St. 
leading cities SEATTLE DETROIT 


1214 Fourth Ave. 


230-234 Michigan Ave. 
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Eenie Meenie Minie Mo 


(Continued from page 84) 


I could do it now if someone would 
lend me a set of false whiskers. 


By H. L. MeNcKEN 


Does he truckle or compromise? 
Never he. Twenty-seven years ago he 
lighted his cigar, a torch to smartness 
and sophistication and _ destructive 
criticism.. He has touched it with pro- 
fane delight to all the gaudy, bland, 
bloated balloons of American taste— 
pam!— and they have all burst one by 
one. Happiness—pam! Naiveté—pam! 
Faith, Hope, Charity—pam! pam! 
Are there no more balloons for his 
cigar? Must that glowing weapon, 
burning down to the butt, explode 
some day. the last balloon: the gaud- 
iest, blandest, and biggest balloon of 
them all? 


By SHERwoop ANDERSON 


O, Mecca, O Dream o’ Youth, 9 
America! O, Cripes, how I sweat aboy 
America. Under my collar and ever, 
where. I sweat lots of books aboy 
America. 

But I was talking about authors, | 
wrote my first book about Americ, 
while I was riding the brake-beam, 
from Chicago to New York. Tap tap 
tap! my typewriter went. Clickety 
click! the wheels went. Clickety! tay 
tap tap! Faster and faster, Chicago t) 
New York. Fifty thousand words, 4 
hundred thousand words. Great God! 
Speed, eh? Clickety! tap tap tap! 

Bill says Jake thinks authors are 
pansies. Bill is a tall man with three 
long hairs growing out of his Adam's 

(Continued on page 124) 


Two Souls 


(Continued from page 54) 


people would read it. She would have 
a pale violet dress, and be very gentle 
and a little distraite as she went about 
... till it had sunk in. All this would 
be after his next visit to the East, after 
he had come and gone, with the hun- 
ger in his eyes . . . so unmistakable. 
She would take him about with her, 
more than usual, while he was there. 

Afterwards, people would call it a 
beautiful story. “Two souls”... the 
story of their souls. He would go 
away, broken-hearted, worshipping 
her. 

Yes, she must give him up, really. 
No doubt, for a while, her eyes would 
have an expression of seeing far, far 
away... 


She turned her head to look at the 
mirror. She was rather graceful, 
turned that way, the pillows bearing 
her up so... so devotedly .. . Jasper 
was like a pillow. Her eyes . .. men 
had told her she had pathetic eyes, 
always a little sad. The eyes of a 
woman with a soul. She remembered 
something that Philip Elder had said 
to her about Duse, when she was s0 
old: that years didn’t matter if you 
were a person like that. A soul, for a 
woman, it seemed, was like money in 
the bank. When you were old, you 
could draw on it. 

Yes. She would give him up... 
She watched the glass to see how it 
made her look. 





. William H. Bonney. 
. Louis XIV of France. 


. Napolecn IIT. 

. Boccaccio. 

. Joan of Arc. 

. Charles S. Stratton. 
. Richard Cromwell. 


. Martin Van Buren. 
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. Charles James Fox. 
. Sir Walter Scott. 
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. Mary, Queen of Scots. 


_ 
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. James I of England. 

. George III of England. 

. Queen Anne. 

. Arthur, Duke of Wellington. 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONNAIRE ON PAGE 54 


. Elizabeth Foster, wife of Isaac Vergoose. 


. Sir Robert Peel, while Chief Secretary for Ireland. 


. Frederick William IV of Prussia. 
. Thomas Parr, who lived to be 152 years old. 


. James C. Flood, W. S. O’Brien, John W. Mackay, and James 
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Pbrabian Nights 
aoe F YOU had sat at the Sultan's feet, on the 
: satin cushions of the haremlik, as Schehera- 
‘ zade wove the pattern of these wondrous tales 
| into a many-hued oriental tapestry of words, 
| you would have enjoyed “The Arabian Nights” 
| f no more than you will this sumptuous, illus- 

trated limited edition. 

For years the translation of Richard Burton 
<i has been the last word. But it is no longer. Dr. 
| 4 J. C. Mardrus translated the exotic Eastern tales 
AS into French, treating the unblushing, original 
Arabian text with the deft and delicate touch of a great French artist. 
From this complete, unexpurgated version, E. Powys Mathers has given 

us “The Arabian Nights” in English, more complete, more beautiful, 
more scintillant than it has ever been before. 
Privately Printed for Subscribers 

Publication of this most complete and authentic edition of the epic of the 
East brought the highest praise from the British press. . 

“In the ‘THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS’ the tale after all is the thing, 
and the tale is better told by Mardrus than by Burton. But let not those who 
are jealous of every word suppose he has attained this result by the method of 
a sub-editor. For artistic presentment the abhorred shears are not necessary. All 
the superfluities have also a value. Burton cut out a great deal. The Mardrus 
version is very much fuller in detail.”—The London Times. 

Limited Edition Now Nearly Exhausted 

A very few sets of the edition remain unsold. No plates of this work exist. 

When the few remaining sets are sold, no more will be available. Your op- 

portunity to own these books is limited to a very short time. 

Superbly printed. Frontispieces in four colors from Persian illuminations. 
Bound in 8 vols. on rag paper or in 4 vols. on thin bond paper. 4,000 pages 
of text. 

DINGWALL-ROCK, LTD., Dept. 229 
45 West 45th St. New York City 
ii Lenmetanmntinneriit toetienetienetienedaemttenntieentametiametaeeatimentamntamettmentemednaentiamatamentaatteetaaaeae 
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This 
is the Camera 
that makes movies 


easier to take 
than snapshots 


Automatic 
MOTION 
PICTURE 
CAMERA 


HIS is Filmo, the original automatic 

motion picture camera for the ama- 
teur. With it you can weave Autumn 
outings, football games and all other 
events into a scenario more fascinating 
than any you have ever seen on a movie 
screen. Because it will be your very 
own—every scene reproduced in action, 
just as in life. 

Filmo is so simple, so easy to use, that 
anyone without previous photographic 


experience can make professional-qual- | | 
ity movies right from the start. Simply | 
look through the spyglass viewfinder, | 


press the button, and the accurately 
governed spring-driven motor does the 
rest. What you see, you get, in two 
simple operations. 

Eastman Safety Film (16mm)—in 
the yellow box—used in Filmo Camera, 
is obtained at practically all stores han- 


dling cameras and supplies. First cost | 
covers developing and return postage | 


to your door. 


Then you are ready for the thrill of 
seeing your own movies on a wall or 
screen at home—easy to show with the 
Filmo automatic Projector. Write for 
descriptive booklet “What You See, 
You Get” and nearest dealer's name. 


Address 
BELL & HOWELL CO. 


1832 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
New York, Hollywood, London 
AI World’s largest manufacturers 
of motion picture equipment 
Established 1907 
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| 
| apple, like the hind legs of a mosquito. 
i] met him in Chicago while I was liv- 
ing with his wife. I said to Bill to tell 
Jake to come out, and I’d show him 
|who’s a pansy. Pansies have sex. 
Great God! 

New York has sex. Ankles in the 
| subway, calves on the escalators, knees 
;on a Fifth Avenue Bus. Think-loving 
}on Fifth Avenue. “Special Women’s 
| Hosiery, $2.98”. Lord Harry, what a 
kick I ought to get out of New York. 
| All the way back to Chicago. 
| People tangled in the streets, like 
hair in a drain-pipe. Millions of peo- 
ple, going north, going south, going to 
| Chicago! New York a buxom wench 
| with two large white breasts. Grand 
| Central Terminal and Pennsylvania 
| Station. Feeding the whole Nation 
| through two breasts—and 125th Street. 
|New York the Mother of America, 
and I am her Hot Daddy. Think of 
| that! The father of his country, at my 
| age. Speed, eh? Boy! 
| But I was talking about authors. 





| 
By Georce S. CHAPPELL 


Could I write rhymes to Helen, deft 
and quiet, 
And swear to her I ever should be 
true, 
Only to add a last line and deny it? 
You bet I could! In fact, I always do. 





THE ULTIMATE QUESTION- 
NAIRE 
By F. P. Apams 


| 
| 1. Who is 
| 





America’s favourite 
columnist ? 
2. Who is whose own Samuel 


| 
Pepys? How many people have 





(a) tried to imitate whom? 
(b) Succeeded? 

3. Who knows: Neysa McMein? 
H. B. Swope? George Kaufman? 
Ring Lardner? Kathleen Norris? 


Who cares? 


4. Who objects to what use of 
| whom? 


5. Who is acknowledged to be the 
leading satirist, light-verse writer, 
critic, paragrapher, tennis-play- 
er, parodist, poker-demon, Latin- | 
ist and arbiter of public opinion? 
—By whom? 





(Answers to these questions may be 
found somewhere on this page) 





By Tue Wett-Dressep Man 


Many bright and_ vari-coloured 
jackets will be observed this year 
among the smart society-readers at 
Newport and Southampton. As a 
matter of fact, observing the jackets 
is just about as far as_ these 
smart society-readers will ever, ever 
ever get. 

New fall styles in fiction, in the 
|main, show little or no departure 
from previous seasons; and the con- 
servative houses such as Galsworthy’s 
and Bromfield’s will adhere to their 
familiar perennial models without 
radical change. There has been a 
slight trend away from the stern, 
simple lines and plain cut of the Hem- 
ingway and Winslow vogue; and cer- 





tain fall patterns, notably the Widdi- | 
mer house-jacket, will veer toward the 
lighter pastel of several years ago. 
Dreiser Blue and Wharton Grey re- 
main the predominant colours this sea- 
son, however, although browns and 
tans continue to be popular with Hey- 
ward’s and Julia Peterson’s. There 
promises to be some further influx of 
French styles, notably among the 
biographies, and the House of Oppen- 
heim will offer its latest international 
creation; but it will hold true as in 
seasons past that the best cuts and 
models will follow the conservative 
English pattern. 

The Lewis reversed-collar proved 
to be merely a fad, and has already 
been abandoned by our smarter 
stylists. It is also hoped that the stiff 
military note which was prominent 
in many circles last season will be 
found this year only at Rex Beach 
and the cheaper resorts. Cather’s will 
re-introduce the broad sombrero for 
outdoor wear; and the newest Fitz- | 
gerald sport model will no doubt prove | 
popular among the Younger Set. 








The Editor closed the magazine be- 
fore him, and leaned back in his early 
Florentine chair in bewilderment. His 
quandary was more complete than ever. 
Since each author of the Vanity Fair 
circle had established himself so defi- 
nitely as the outstanding figure in 
American literature, the only solution 
(aside from making them al] Literary 
Critics) was to select the person who 
was least qualified to act as Vanity 
Fair’s judge of books and writers. It 
was for this reason, casting his eye 
about the eager circle, ... 


[Eprror’s Note: By the way who is 
writing this piece? 

AutuHor’s Note: It’s signed at the 
top. 

Epitor’s Note (adjusting his 
glasses): Unfortunately we seem to 
have turned over among the adver- 
tisements since then. I can’t make out | 
your name. 

Autuor’s Note: Riddell. 

Epitor’s Note: Are you busy now? 

Autuor’s Note: Just this piece I’m 
writing, sir. 

Epitor’s Note: I see. Ah... Mr.... 
Autuor’s Note: Riddell, John Rid- 
dell. 

Epitor’s Note: Mr. Riddell, do you 
think (removing his glasses) that you 
could be persuaded to do Vanity Fair 
the honour of conducting a little de- 
partment of literary review and crit- 
icism each month? I would suggest 
a combination of book-notes, parody 
interviews with the great, puffs of 
the newer novels, bitter attacks, popu- 
lar dismissals of fiction, jacket recom- 
mendations of Lives and Letters— 
fairly gay, fairly preposterous, fairly 
informative, fairly good-natured. 
Would you be so kind? That’s awfully 
good of you, dear boy.] 





‘ that the editor decided to se- 
lect for the position a man whose 
name needs no introduction to us all. 
| | 


[AutHor’s Note: Riddell.] 


. . » Mr. Diddle, who has been per- | 
suaded to do Vanity Fair the honour 
of conducting a little department of 
literary review and criticism each month, 
beginning with the October issue . . . 
a combination of book-notes . . . parody 
interviews with the great... puffs of... 





VANITY FAI 


Stop! ‘she said 
—and he did— 


at the Sign 
of a Good Hotel 


Hotels in the 
United System 


The ROOSEVELT — New York City 
The BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Philadelphia 
The OLYMPIC Seattle, Wash. 
The BANCROFT — Worcester, Mass. 
The ROBERT TREAT Newark, N. J. 
The ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
Paterson, N. J. 
The STACY-TRENT Trenton, N. J. 
The PENN-HARRIS Harrisburg, Pa. 
The TEN EYCK Albany, N. Y. 
The UTICA Utica, N. Y. 
The ONONDAGA Syracuse, N. Y. 
The ROCHESTER Rochester, N. Y. 
The SENECA Rochester, N. Y. 
The NIAGARA Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
The LAWRENCE Erie, Pa. 
The PORTAGE Akron, Ohio 
The DURANT Flint, Michigan 
The PRESIDENT Kansas City, Mo. 


IN CANADA 
The MOUNT ROYAL Montreal 
KING EDWARD HOTEL Toronto 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT Hamilton 
The CLIFTON Niagara Falls 
The PRINCE EDWARD = Windsor 


The ADMIRAL BEATTY 
St. John, N. B. 


UNITED 
HOTELS 


COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


2.5 W. 457TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Afiliated Abroad: Important Hotels of 
U.N. 1, T. 1, Hotel System and Other 
Select Hotels; and, in the Orient, with 
the Japan Hotel Association, Tokio, 
Japan. United Travel and Hotel Bureau: 
European Headquarters— Paris, 6 Rue 
Caumartin; London, 7 St. James’s 
Street, S. W. 1. 
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Stabilize your 
evening. 


BITTERS 


THE TONIC APPETIZER 


Nothing better for sluggish 
appetite than Abbott’s Bit- 
ters. Sample by mail, 25 cts. 
C. W. Abbott & Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 














By Appointment By Appointment 
to H. M. toH.R. H. 
King George V. The Prince of Wales 


HE double-breasted 

suit, which convention 
requires, is satisfactory only 
when correctly designed and 
superlatively tailored. ‘The 
experience and reputation of 
Bernard Weatherill among 
generations of English gen- 
tlemen ensures complete sat- 
isfaction. And the unlimited 
range of exclusive British 
fabrics obtainable here makes 
possible a choice which is in- 
dividual as well as correct. 





If unable to call, a portfolio of exclusive 
styles will be mailed on request 


Veatherill ) 


Civil and Sporting Tailor 
557 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Only establishment in U.S. of Bernard Weatherill Lid. of London, Royal Warrant Holders 









































TELL US 


1, Phe age of the child 
to be placed in school 


2. The location you 
prefer 


2, Thesubjects of study 
" to be stressed 


4. The approximate 
tuition fee. 
We will mail you 
at once a list of 
suitable schools 


CONDE NAST 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


1929 Graybar Bldg., Lexington at 43d, 
New York City 


Vogue Vanity Fair House Garden 

















A Treat for the Feet 
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Ask your dealer or 
send for catalog 


ABBOTT SHOE CO. 


North Reading, Mass. 


In many styles and colors ——S, 5 








Thinning hair 


is sick or starved! 


ICK HAIR — dandruff in- 

fected — falls out. So does 
starved hair—deprived of life by 
poor scalp circulation. 


Sick hair can easily become well 
—starved hair quickly gain extra 
nourishment, new life, with this 
daily care. 


EVERY MORNING wet your hair 
and scalp thoroughly with Pinaud’s 
Eau de Quinine. Then with your 
fingers pressed down firmly, move 
the scalp vigorously in every direc- 
tion, working the tonic into every 
inch of the scalp. Move the scalp, 
not the fingers! Brush the hair 
while still moist. It will liesmoothly 
just the way you want it. 


This Pinaud treatment destroys 
the dandruff germ, stirs to tonic 
activity the blood vessels that 
nourish the hair. Amazingly soon. 
your hair stops thinning, grows 
thicker and healthier. 

Buy Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine 
today at your drug or department 
store. Always look for the signa- 
ture of Ed. Pinaud in red on the 
bottle. Pinaud Incorporated, 220 
East 21st Street, New York—sole 
distributors for Parfumerie Ed. 
Pinaud, Paris. Canadian distrib- 
utor, Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, 204- 
206 King Street, East, Toronto. 
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Play the 


SIMVER 
MING 





| beat a few of the “big teams” 


The New Football Rules 


(Continued from page 71) 


east they said it was the chamber of 
commerce idea brought to the grid- 
iron but when the huddlers began to 
the 
huddle system was adopted generally. 

The fourth change will bring dis- 
may to the officials. In addition to 
knowing all of the rules and variations 
thereof and to watching twenty-two 
football players the officials will have 
to attain some of the proficiency of 
the old time prizefight referees in 
gauging seconds. This may in time 
necessitate the addition of a new off- 


| cial, a special time-keeper who will 


| be stationed on the side lines with a 
| watch in hand trying to synchronize 


the shifts and the seconds. Even then 
the officials will be charged with 
giving this or that team a short count, 
as they say in prizefight circles, in the 
matter of shifts and seconds. 

The fifth rule will prevent a spec- 
tacular melodrama which has been 
staged now and then in the game. 
Picture it yourself. The score is tied. 


| The blue team starts a march to the 





N° golfer should miss 


this chance to inject a | 
bit of certainty into a very un- 
certain game. Play the Silver 
King! With it you are sure of 
every yard of distance and all 
the putting accuracy any man 
deserves. And you have the 
big psychological advantage 


of playing the best ball made. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





[ IMPORTED BY ] 










PHILADELPHIA 
LOS ANGELES 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


Wholesale Golf Distributors 


BOSTON 
MEMPHIS 


red goal. They are held on the ten- 
yard line by the reds. The red fullback 
punts. The red ends swoop down after 
the ball. The blue back catches it and 
just as he does one red end tackles 
him “so that his teeth rattle.” He 
is tackled so hard that he drops 
the ball. The other red end scoops 
it up and rushes across the line for 
a touchdown with only a few seconds 
to go. 

Of course if the game has been 
fairly even up to this point it is tough 
on the blue team. But I am for keep- 
ing the gamble in football just as the 
gamble always will remain in warfare. 
When you take away the penalty for 
a fumble and detract from the value 
of desperation or inspiration in the 
game you soften it and make it 
duller. When the game becomes duller 
so do the players. 

It is the sixth change that indicates 
the trend back to Rugby. It encourages 
the use of the backward pass (not the 
lateral pass as it is commonly inter- 
preted for no apparent reason) by 
minimizing the penalty for this pass. 
The rule reads, “If any such pass 
made on the first, second or third down 
strikes the ground within the field of 
play or even out of bounds, either 
before or after having been touched 
by a player of either side, it shall 
belong to the side which made the 
pass at the point where it first strikes 
the ground within the field of play, 
or if it goes out of bounds before 
striking the ground at the point where 
it crosses the sidelines; on the fourth 
down the ball shall go to the opponents 
et the same point. The pass from the 
snapper-back to put the ball into play 
is exempt from the rule.” 

Certainly this would seem to call 
for an adaptation of the principles of 
Rugby through the offer of a gamble 
without a penalty. It was this induce- 
ment that brought the forward pass 
into favour. Until last year there was 
no penalty whatever for the failure of 
the gamble which was the forward 
pass. Even now the penalty is so slight 
that a losing and desperate team will 
resort to the forward pass as a long 
chance when everything else is gone. 

Until the game emerges from the 


football laboratories where they are 
experimenting with this rule in par- 
ticular it will be hard to tell just how 
far the trend back to Rugby will go. 
Many students of football look forward 


to a faster game with a passing at- | 


tack similar to that in the English 
game. I am with those who anticipate 
a change of rhythm in the American 
game. There will be fewer long pauses 
following each concentrated effort. 
Even the minor changes, the limiting 
of the stops between plays, make for 
faster effort. Of course there will be 
a storm of protest from the conserva- 
tives if it should work out this way. 
They will insist that all of the efforts 
to bring about a distinct American 
game of football have been in vain 
and will insist bitterly that the Ameri- 
can colleges might just as well have 
held to the Rugby type of game from 
the start. 

Everything will depend upon what 
is developed in the opening games 
this fall. When the game was opened 
up through the medium of the forward 
pass there were old football men who 
came to mourn or to scoff but who 
remained to admit that the change 
had made a better game. 

The American intercollegiate game 
has passed through some radical stages 
since the first game between Prince- 
ton and Rutgers. In fact there have 
been almost as many changes in the 
tactics of this game as there have been 
in methods of warfare over a period of 
several centuries. Certainly the game as 
it was played thirty years ago was a 
dull and unsightly game as compared 
with the present game. It is my notion 
that the Rugby trend will make it an 
even more spectacular game. 

Mr. Knute Rockne, to whom the 
football experts are looking for the 
clearest demonstration of what the 
new rules will bring to the game, 
particularly the last one, was non- 
committal when he read the changes. 
“The new rules? I’m well pleased with 
everything. The only exception might 
be the backward pass. It seems that 
the rule will only make officiating 
more complicated. It’s only an experi- 
ment, but I may be wrong. Don’t 
forget that.” 

The forward pass was regarded as 
only an experiment when the Rules 
Committee first introduced it but it 
was one of those experiments that 
became a fixture. I have a notion that 
the backward pass also has come to 
stay. Even as Mr. Rockne made his 
comment on the new rules I am quite 
sure that he was speculating as to 
what could be done with the back- 
ward pass rule by a fast moving back- 
field. I am convinced that he was even 
then devising mental pictures of a 
new and more bewildering form of 
attack which would be made possible 
by this variation. 

Some of the critics of football are 
demanding to know when this “tink- 
cring” with the rules will stop and 
when American Intercollegiate foot- 
ball will be established as a distinct 
game without the necessity for annual 
changes in the rules. They must re- 
member that, asa game, intercollegiate 
football is a mere infant. It takes a 
matter of centuries to fix a game be- 
yond the necessity for rules changes. 
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Fine specimen of old 
“Cigar Store Indian” 
which now stands 
in front of Six East 
Forty-fifth Street. 


A New 


Service 
FO those who find it inconvenient 
to visit our establishment we haye 
prepared, and will send upon reques, 
a beautiful booklet printed in severg| 
colors, featuring the products of 
our own importation. In addj. 
tion to illustrating sixty-six 
styles and prices of Blue 
Bar Pipes, we feature cig. 
arettes, cigars, tobac. 
cos, and other of our 
specialties, 


$8.00 












BLUE 
BAR 
PIPE 
What a differ- 


ence in flavour such 

a fine pipe makes. 
Blue Bar Pipes are hand- 
hewn from the world’s 
toughest, most beautifully-grained 
roots—seasoned by great age to the 
connoisseur’s taste. Finer pipes cannot 
be made. “Natural”—$7. “Bruyere”—$8, 

* * & 


Great care will be given to orders te. 
ceived through the mail, and for the 
benefit of our out-of-town patrons we 
ship carriage prepaid to any part of the 
United States. Upon request our inter. 
esting book in colors will be forwarded. 


MM IMPORTING CO. 


6 East 45th Street, Dept.R, New York 











Ease pain- 
prevent infection 


opply 
Absorbine J" ® 


T 
| THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMEN 


At all DRUGGISTS $1.25 
Send for free trial bottle 


W. FE. YOUNG, Inx , Springfield Mass 
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Infections begin in 
UNSEEN 
SHAVING NICKS 


Most of the cuts your razor gives 
to your face are invisible. 

These unseen nicks invite germs 
and dust to start annoying infections. 
Your whole face needs antiseptic pro- 
tection to keep it clear. 

Pinaud’s Lilac is a healing anti- 
septic for use after the shave. A dash 
of this cool, tingling liquid and your 
skin is safe! Each invisible break is 
protected. 

Bur Pinaud’s Lilac at any drug or 

department store. Look for the 
signature of Ed. Pinaud in red on the 
bottle. Pinaud Incorporated, 220 East 
2ist Street, New York—sole distributors 
for Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. Cana- 


dian distributor, Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, 
204-206 King Street, East, Toronto. 


PINAUD’S 
LILAC 


{ Lilas de France’ } 
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YOU BUY A 
HOME 
MOVIE CAMERA 
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EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 


When your neighbor asks if you are thru 
with his lawn mower that you’ve had for 
over a week ... be nonchalant ... light a 


MURAD CIGARETTE 


MURAD 


For those who feel entitled to life’s better things 


© 1927, P. Lorillard Co., Est. 1760 
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Does he need 
First Aid ? 


Yes, he does. Tho it’s not St. 
Vitus’ dance, nor did he play 
the 19th hole first! But he will 
insist on playing under any un- 

derwear pe me simply 
can’t get comfortable. Boy! Page 
Mr. Lewis! , 














Puttering? 


We're afraid it’s just putter- 
ing—but you can’t blame him. 
Underwear all sticking tight— 
pulling—bunching, He’s prob- 
ably giving it the faith cure, 
and it takes time. Underwear 
can throw any one off his game. 


Hence the Lewis Golf Suit. 
It needs neither faith cure nor 
absent treatment, tho you real- 
ly don’t know it’s there. Justa 
wonderful new fabric that gives 
withevery motion—fitsevery 
figure—meets your every bend 
and twist. And it absorks and 
evaporates -perspiration as no 
other fabric can. Puttering 
for comfort becomes needless 
once you've discovered this 
new freedom in underwear. 


As cool and comfort- 
able in the office as on 
the fairway. 

Look for the Lewis label and 


the little golfer on every gen- 
uine Lewis Golf Suit. 


If your dealer hasn’t the 
Lewis Golf Suit, $5.00 and 
your measurements will 
bring you two suits. Lewis 
Knitting Co., 120 Main St., 
Janesville, Wisconsin. 


The New 





GOLF SUIT 


The NEW UNDERWEAR 
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That Gives NEW FREEDOM 
7 
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When one visits a motor car showroom, eyes and mind are 
focused upon the body of the car under inspection, sometimes 
entirely to the exclusion of the chassis. The inclination is to 
assume the goodness of the chassis—but the comfort, the con- 
venience, the quality of the body—its upholstery, its appoint- 
ments, its beauty—these are submitted to the all-important 
test of personal taste. The eager demand for the new models 
equipped with Body by Fisher proves all over again that the 
outstanding superiority of Fisher Bodies in every price class, 
is the determining factor in the selection of a motor car 
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OLDSMOBILE 


THE CONDE NAST PRESS GREENWICH, CONS: 
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ewel cc lors 


“What co oak h armon de- 


signers askedhemselvés, “are 








| most suitable for making an 
art of painting motor cars? 


Can you successfully take 





your color note from a bird 


The beautiful ora flower, from a cathedral 


Muzo emerald 


window or an objet d’art?” -- 


from Colombia, 
famous for its 
sparkling fire, Nothing short of inspiration 


is one Marmon 


color source + 


prompted Marmon to seek out 
sources where Nature works upon hard 
surfaces. Experimentation then led into 


the realm of precious and semi-precious 


MARMON 


stones, and from these a series of beautiful 
and appropriate jewel colors has been devel- 
oped, Not only the harmonies, but the pro- 
portionings and stripings, are analogous with 
those used by Nature itself in gem stones 


. r 


and their matrices -+ The result is individ- 


ualized coloring in the soundest of taste -{- 
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SERIES 75 ICTORIA (in Marmon -Valer-tine Jewel Colors) 
A Symphony in, Gray “~ Greéy—its harmonies directly inspired by 
at 


the emerald and its matrix, the ynica-schist, which shows subdued 
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The Greyhound—noted the world over, for swift- 


ness and Stamina, for grace and beauty in action— 
has been selected as the emblem of Lincoln cars. Its 
poised, silvery body, extended at full speed, graces the 
radiator cap of every new Lincoln. (J Long, lithe and 
sinewy—fleetest of its kind—the Greyhound best 


typifies Lincoln speed and grace, beauty and endurance. 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


Division of Ford Motor Company 


Lincoln cars range in price from $4600 to $7300 
completely equipped, at Detroit 














